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Preface by the Authors 


The struggle for national independ- 
ence and social advancement which the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America are carrying on, has come to be 
the focus of world- wide attention and a subject of enlight- 
ened theorisation. A number of factors have contributed to 
bring this about. 

To begin with, the national-liberation movement is cur- 
rently developing on an unprecedented scale, engulfing 
gigantic areas and drawing tens of millions, even hundreds 
of millions into active participation in political strife. Polit- 
ically, as well as theoretically, it is of great importance to 
discover the nature and main trends of the various national- 
liberation revolutions and establish their historic role and 
relevance in the revolutionary and democratic movements 
of modern times. 

In the second place, these national-liberation movements 
have been developing in countries marked by a wide range 
of inchoate social relations and truly unique historic, national 
and social conditions, all of which has given rise to com- 
plicated political, economic and ideological problems that 
require objective analysis and an exhaustive Marxist inter- 
pretation. Many of the social phenomena currently observ- 
able in the countries belonging to the so-called Third World 
are of interest from a broad theoretical viewpoint. 

In the third place, the increasingly aggressive policies of 
the imperialist powers and the growing activity of domestic 
reactionary forces have considerably complicated, in recent 
years, the tasks that the national-liberation movement must 
face. The events in Ghana and Indonesia, the Middle East 
crisis, and other developments indicate that the forces of 
imperialism are endeavouring to open a counter-offensive 


against the national-liberation movements, create political 
and economic instability in the new national states, and re- 
establish themselves — in one way or another — in their former 
positions. This situation calls for a profound analysis of the 
causes of the temporary reverses suffered by the national- 
liberation movements in specific cases, the nature of their 
present difficulties, and the ways and means of dealing with 
these. 

Among the former colonial lands of Asia and Africa that 
have gained their independence the process of development 
differs from country to country. Some have elected to follow 
the capitalist road; some have embarked on a programme 
of far-reaching social and economic reforms in the interests 
of the masses; and others are still marking time at a historic 
cross-roads, still unable to make up their minds. This is 
undoubtedly due to a certain extent to the fact that some 
of these countries achieved their political independence over 
twenty years ago and others only recently; but the main 
reason is to be found in the different levels of social develop- 
ment attained by the countries of the Third World, in the 
difference in their social or class structure, in the scope and 
vigour of their national-liberation movement, in the relative 
numerical and organisational strength of their social classes, 
and so on. If, in addition to these differences, one considers 
the historic, ethnic and national peculiarities, the cultural 
and religious traditions, and such factors as area, population 
size and geographic features, it will be seen that many of 
the problems faced by the countries of Asia and Africa will 
require a different approach in each individual case. This 
conclusion holds true, incidentally, not only for social and 
economic problems, but also for the various aspects of pol- 
itics and statesmanship, and particularly for the forms, 
methods and rates of social development. 

Nevertheless, any profound analysis of the concrete prob- 
lems standing before the national-liberation movement 
today presupposes certain generalisations and conclusions, 
which would make it possible to arrive at a number of gen- 
eral laws common to the movement as a whole. Many new 
developments within the national-liberation movement, 
moreover, can be properly understood and interpreted only 
if examined in the context of current international develop- 
ments or, more specifically, in the context of the struggle 
between the two world social systems, rather than singly. 
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Any concrete analysis of the socio-economic and political 
processes at work in the developing countries must therefore 
necessarily include a statement of problems of general 
theory related to the revolutionary movement as a 
whole. 

In recent years, the rapid development of the national- 
liberation movement has served to produce quite a few 
studies in which a scholarly general inference drawn from 
data concerning the most interesting events and phenomena 
observed in the new national states is ably combined with a 
statement of major theoretical and practical problems. The 
torrent of writings on the subject of the developing countries 
contains, however, few works summing up and interpreting 
social phenomena characteristic of the Third World as a 
whole. Modern historiography, moreover, misinterprets many 
of the problems of the national-liberation movement. Some 
authors give a bourgeois interpretation of events and facts 
relative to the developing countries, while others make an 
attempt to interpret these phenomena from a radical left- 
wing opportunist viewpoint. 

All this makes it doubly important to present an objective 
scientific analysis which would reveal the laws governing 
the liberation struggle waged by the nations concerned and 
to show both the characteristic features imposed on it by 
the exceptional diversity of idiosyncrasies peculiar to the 
new independent countries and the future trends of deve- 
lopment of the present-day national-liberation move- 
ments. 

The present study proposes to examine these problems 
under three headings: political, socio-economic, and ideo- 
logical. 

Under the political heading such problems will be included 
as an examination of the nature of present-day national- 
liberation revolutions and the motive forces behind them, 
and an evaluation of the relationship between these revo- 
lutions and the other revolutionary movements of our 
time. 

An analysis of the relationships of classes and social groups 
and their relative importance in a society is of great prac- 
tical value for the new independent states of Asia and Africa 
in their choice of ways, means and forms of consolidation 
of all progressive anti-imperialist forces within the frame- 
work of a common national-democratic front. 
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Following achievement of political independence national- 
liberation revolutions grow in scope and intensity, rather 
than die down. In the countries of the Third World, the 
new way of life is born in conditions of intense conflict. 1 he 
revolutionary-democratic forces fighting to secure, for the 
liberated countries, ways of development consonant with 
social progress and genuine independence find themselves 
confronted bv the forces of local reaction in collusion with 
imperialism. The choice of this or that road of socio-economic 
and political development is a crucial problem for the new 
sovereign states, because it has a direct bearing on the lives 
of millions. From the theoretical sphere where it belonged 
prior to the achievement of independence this problem has 
now been shifted to the sphere of ordinary politics, to 
become the criterion par excellence for the grouping of so- 
cial-class forces and the political parties that serve their 
interests. 

Socio-economic problems have acquired particular urgency 
in this current phase of the national-liberation movement. 
This calls for a serious scientific investigation of many im- 
portant problems, especially such as a theoretic explanation 
of the unique nature of the period of transition, an identifi- 
cation of the objective and subjective factors considerably 
facilitating the social and economic development of the 
liberated countries, as, for example, the role of the State in 
the period of transition, the significance of the political or- 
ganisation of the masses, the ways and means of drawing the 
masses into the work of state administration, etc. 

In developing their national economies the countries of 
Asia and Africa encounter numerous major and minor prob- 
lems whose solution is no simple matter. Economists both 
in the developing countries and elsewhere are preoccupied 
with the problems associated with their economic upsurge, 
namely: the causes of the economic difficulties most of these 
countries are experiencing and the ways of overcoming them; 
the sources of financing the national economies; the agrarian 
issue and food problem; the comparative importance of the 
state and private sectors in the national economies; in- 
dustrialisation rates and the ratio of light and heavy in- 
dustries; the impact of the scientific and technological revo- 
lution on the developing countries; and so forth. Not all these 
problems, of course, can be fully answered today; but the 
fact that these and other problems are formulated may itself 
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aid their proper comprehension and solution. The reference 
here is chiefly to discovering forms and methods of economic 
management scientifically justified for adoption by the 
developing countries in present-day conditions, in the light of 
their actual possibilities and prospects of their economic 
co-operation with one another and with the countries of the 
world socialist system. 

Students of the national-liberation movement have lately 
been paying increasing attention to the related ideological 
problems. This is no mere coincidence; for the area of the 
national-liberation movement has become a battle-ground 
of the ideological war. The imperialist powers have no in- 
tention of surrendering their ideological positions even if 
they have suffered a serious political defeat here and find 
themselves compelled to grant the developing countries 
certain economic concessions. As a matter of fact, they have 
increased their ideological pressure on the Third World in 
the hope of devising a system of ideological concepts that 
would impede — if it couldn’t forestall — any further de- 
velopment of anti-imperialist revolutions and keep the liber- 
ated countries, for a long enough time to come, from con- 
tact with any radical social reforms. Another aim is to 
regenerate on the soil of the Third World the withered 
concepts of bourgeois ideology for use against the spread of 
socialist principles in this area. 

The situation is aggravated by the fact that in this area 
the forces of revolution and progress must fight against the 
fallacious political and theoretical principles which the 
present leadership of the C.P.C. are trying to foist on the 
world revolutionary movement in general and the national- 
liberation movement in particular. 

No single study, however voluminous, can pretend to 
examine all the aspects of the life and struggle of the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa; and it has therefore been neces- 
sary to limit the scope of the present work: many problems 
have merely been stated and will require further examina- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as the processes under review are extremely 
complex, and events have not yet become stabilised, and the 
very situation in the countries in question is subject to 
frequent and often unexpected changes, the authors have 
tried to refrain from any unqualified statements of opinion 
or final conclusions. 
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Their task, as the authors see it, is to help the reader 
discern, beneath the superficial phenomena, those profound 
processes which determine the attitudes of the different 
classes, social groups, political parties and leaders of the 
national-liberation movement, and thereby to make some 
contribution, however small, to the difficult struggle of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa for their national and social 
freedom. 


Chapter One 

THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION 
MOVEMENT IN OUR TIME 


One of the distinctive features of our 
time is the vigorous development of national-liberation rev- 
olutions, whose impact is shattering the world colonial 
system. New, national states are emerging from the ruins of 
the old colonial empires, and their peoples, no longer content 
to be victims of historic circumstance, are taking the shaping 
of their own destinies in their own hands. Seventeen 
countries of Asia threw off the colonial yoke within twelve 
years after the end of the Second World War. India, Indo- 
nesia, Burma and Ceylon, to name but a few, are now em- 
barked on a programme of independent development. 

Dealt a significant political defeat in Asia, the colonial 
powers expected to be able to stand fast in Africa. “The 
fabulous and challenging continent,” wrote at the time 
John Gunther, an American journalist and an active pro- 
ponent of colonial regimes, “is vital to the Western world 
not merely because it is important strategically and is packed 
with vital raw materials, but because it is our Last Frontier. 
Much of Asia has been lost; Africa remains.” 1 Africa did 
not long remain quiescent, however, as the colonialists had 
expected. The breakers of anti-imperialist revolutions rolled 
in with mounting force, crumbling the foundations of co- 
lonialism first in Northern and then in Tropical Africa. 
Thirty-four African states achieved national sovereignty 
between 1956 and 1965. 

At the present writing, there are over 70 countries in Asia 
and Africa no longer subject to direct colonial rule. Back 
in 1919 colonies and dependencies occupied 72 per cent of 
the world’s surface and contained over 69 per cent of its 
population, whereas at present the remaining colonies oc- 
cupy less than 4 per cent of the globe’s surface and contain 


1 John Gunther, Inside Africa , New York, 1955, p. 4. 
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1.1 per cent, or slightly more than 37 million, of its popula- 
tion. . . . . 

The emergence of these sovereign states in the mter- 

national arena as an active anti-imperialist force represents 
an important consequence of the national-liberation move- 
ment, a logical result of the long and hard struggle waged 
by the peoples of the colonial and dependent lands. It is a 
historic event of great significance. 


1. Roots of Success 

of the National-Liberation 

Struggle 

Varied have been the roads travelled 
bv the colonies and dependencies to reach political indepen- 
dence. Some achieved their independence by peaceful means; 
others had to resort to arms. Yet varied and unique though 
these ways and means of achieving political independence 
may have been, in the specific conditions obtaining in the 
various countries, they all shared the one common feature 
of having achieved it after a long and arduous fight. For 
independence must be won in hard battle: it doesn’t come of 
itself. 

To hear the ideologists of colonialism talk, the colonialists 
had seen fit to grant independence to the subjugated peoples 
of their own volition since the nature of modern imperialism 
had allegedly changed and even stood to gain by giving up 
its colonies. 1 The proponents of British colonialism want it 
believed that British colonial policy had been designed all 
along “to guide the Colonial territories to responsible self- 
government within the Commonwealth in conditions that 
ensure to the people both a fair standard of living and 
freedom from oppression from any quarter”. 2 

1 Such, for instance, is the viewpoint of Cyrus L. Sulzberger, polit- 
ical commentator of the New York Times , who writes: “In sum, the 
rich lands seem to be getting richer while the poor get poorer. The 
people of Rwanda decline into a more miserable if prouder life of 
independence while Belgium, no longer responsible for African impe- 
rial expenditures, gets still more prosperous. The inhabitants of Gabon 
cat less and those of Tanganyika dress worse while Europe, shed of 
the cost as well as pride of colonialism, booms.” (See C. L. Sulzberger, 
Unfinished Revolution. America and the Third World , New York 
1965, p. 9.) 

2 Kenneth Bradley, Britain s Purpose in Africa , London, 1959, p. 3. 
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The kind intentions, so-called, of the colonialists arc quite 
beside the point, of course: the point is that the world has 
changed to such an extent — and the colonies and depend- 
encies with it — that factors beyond their control have been 
forcing the imperialists to give up one position after another. 

Let us try to identify these factors. 

The main, decisive factor that has contributed to the suc- 
cess of the national-liberation movements of colonial peo- 
ples has been the Russian Socialist Revolution of 1917, which 
released the vast latent energy of hundreds of millions and 
stimulated them to active participation in political affairs. 
The colonial world found itself in a state of flux, in direct 
response to the revolutionary events in Russia which had 
made a breakthrough in the capitalist world and sparked 
the general crisis of capitalism and with it a crisis of the im- 
perialist colonial system. 

Prior to 1917 all national-liberation struggles in the col- 
onies and semi-colonies were crushed by the superior power 
of international imperialism, then paramount throughout 
the world. 1 The October Revolution worked a radical change 
in the situation. It meant a turning point in the development 
of the national-liberation struggle. The revolutionary move- 
ment in the colonies and dependencies developed thereafter 
on a far greater scale and improved organisationally. More 
than that: the October Revolution had implanted in the 
revolutionaries a strong faith in their imminent liberation. 

Even the overt proponents of colonialism are forced to 
admit that the October Revolution has given a strong impetus 
to the national-liberation struggle in Asia and Africa. What 


1 R. Palm Dutt, a prominent leader of the international workers' 
and communist movement and for many years a close student of the 
national-liberation movement, recollects: “I well remember the world 
of the national-liberation movement before 1917, when the leaders of 
the national movement in India and other countries visited my father 
in Cambridge, England, and when the Majlis or first association of 
Asian students, founded in 1907 in honour of the Persian Revolution 
(Jawaharlal Nehru, then a student, used to be a member, though not 
very active), met in a room in my father’s house. The popular movement 
in Britain conducted agitation against the atrocities of imperialism and 
colonial wars and oppression all over the world. There were ceaseless 
meetings of protest. Protest against suppression in Egypt, in India, in 
Persia, in the Congo. Protest followed protest. But before 1917 there 
were no victories to celebrate.” S cc Marxism Today, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
1964, p. 9. 
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the bourgeois writers refrain from doing, however, is being 
done by the present leadership of the C.P.C., who have under- 
taken to belittle the signilicance of the October Revolution— 
and the very fact of the existence of the world s first socialist 
state — for the development of the liberation movement. Mao 
Tse-tung had something altogether different to say back in 
1949: “ ‘Victory is possible even without international aid , 
we are told. That is a fallacy. While imperialism exists, no 
truly people’s revolution can win in any country without 
various types of aid from the international revolutionary 
forces; nor could security be ensured even in the event ol 
victory. ... If there was no Soviet Union; if there had been 
no victory in the anti-fascist Second World War; if — and 
this is particularly important for us — Japanese imperialism 
had not been crushed; if no people’s democracies had emerged 
in Europe; if the struggle of the oppressed countries of 
the East wasn't gathering momentum; if it wasn’t for the 
struggle waged by the masses in the United States, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the other capitalist 
countries against the ruling reactionary cliques; if, in short, 
it were not for all these factors, the pressure exerted by the 
international reactionary forces would be a great deal 
stronger, of course, than it actually is. Could we have been 
victorious in the absence of these factors? Of course not.” 1 
Today, in China, they prefer to disremember these words, 
for they are at odds with the present frankly chauvinistic, 
nationalist policies of the Chinese leadership. 

The military debacle of nazi Germany and militarist Ja- 
pan and the victorious socialist revolutions in numerous 
countries in Europe and Asia delivered a new and mighty 
blow against imperialism and the colonial system. That 
system, already in a state of crisis, began to disintegrate. 

The expansion of socialism beyond the confines of a single 
country and the formation of a world socialist system rad- 
ically altered the balance of power in the international 
arena and created a situation favouring the successful de- 
velopment of the national-liberation struggle. So momentous 
an event as the rapid disintegration of the imperialist colonial 
system, which has already brought freedom to over 1,500 
million, could never have taken place if socialism had not 


1 Mao Tse-tung, 0 diktature narodnoi demokratii (On People s De- 
mocracy) t Moscow, 1949, p. 9. 
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become a powerful lorce exerting a growing influence on 
the trends of development throughout the world. 

It is no longer imperialism, but the world socialist system 
and the forces lighting imperialism in the interests of a 
socialist reconstruction of the society, that now determine the 
main content, the main trend and the main features of the 
historic development of the human race. The capitalist 
system as a whole is going through a grave crisis, attended 
by growing contradictions within it. It should in no way be 
equated, of course, to the concept of capitalism as a system 
which, being in the grip of its internal contradictions, is fated 
to collapse automatically. The experience of the post-war 
years shows that capitalism has been successful in using to 
its own advantage the achievements of the scientific and 
technological revolution, automation of industry, new forms 
and methods of state regulation, economic integration, mil- 
itarisation of the economy, and a number of other factors. 
This has not cured capitalism of its basic vices, however, 
and can never do so. Despite all its efforts the capitalist 
system has failed to overcome its intrinsic propensity to 
stagnation. World socialism, in its economic competition with 
capitalism, on the other hand, is continuously making gains 
as the bourgeois economists must willy-nilly admit. 

The changes that have overtaken the socio-economic 
structure of present-day capitalism have failed to overcome 
the basic contradiction within the capitalist society, namely, 
that between labour and capital; rather, they have aggra- 
vated this contradiction, increasing the polarisation of class 
forces. In the countries of advanced capitalism the strike 
movement has been increasing in scope in the post-war 
period. There were 165,600 strikes involving 74,500,000 
workers between 1919 and 1939, whereas between 1946 and 
1966 the number of strikes went up to 309,800, and 
259,100,000 workers were affected. The average annual 
number of strikers in the industrially developed capitalist 
countries has increased by a factor of 3.5 as compared with 
the pre-war period. 1 

Nowadays, the struggle of the working class tends in- 
creasingly to acquire an anti-colonial slant, in defence of 


1 See Veliky Oktyabr i mirovoi revolyutsionny protsess (The Great 
October and the World Revolutionary Process ), Moscow, 1967, 
p. 271. 
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peoples become the victims of imperialist aggression. This 
is an important feature of the development ol the interna- 
tional working-class movement in the post-war penocl. A 
most important contribution to the liberation of colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples has been made by the progressive 
forces of France, Italy, Britain, the United States, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal. Ar . 

The national-liberation revolutions in Asia and Africa 
are marked by close mutual contact and co-opeiation, there 
is no tendency to play a lone hand. 1 Every time a people 
waging a national-liberation struggle wins independent 
statehood there is a net gain for those colonial peoples who 
must still carry on their fight for freedom and national in- 
dependence. The peoples of Asia and Africa have forged a 
formidable weapon — their unity and solidaiity in the fight 
against imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism. They 
have common aims, these peoples who have won or are win- 
ning their freedom: and imperialism is their common foe. 
That is the objective basis of their active, fighting alliance, 
despite any differences in the way they fight, which stem 
from differences inherent in the participating classes or social 
strata and frequent differences in ideology, political con- 
victions and religious faith. 

Such are the basic foreign-policy factors that account for 
the successful development of national-liberation revolutions 
in Asia and Africa. These revolutions, however, would not 
have been successful in the same measure if certain socio- 
economic and political precursors had not matured within 
the colonies and dependencies themselves. One such develop- 
ment has been the emergence of social forces which have 
proved themselves capable of taking charge of a natio- 
nal-liberation movement besides taking an active part 
therein. 

The years immediately preceding the achievement of 
national independence were marked by a rapidly growing 
political activity on the part of all social strata. Important 


1 This attitude has been aptly set forth by Aung San, the Burmese 
leader, who saw very clearly that “the revolution in Burma can be 
brought to a successful end only provided it is carried on within the 
framework of the general revolutionary movement in South-East Asia”. 
See Aung San, Birma brosayet vyzov (Burma s Challenge ), a collection 
of articles and addresses, Moscow, 1965, p. 239. 
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action was undertaken practically universally by workers 
and peasants alike. Political parties appeared, as well as 
trade unions and various mass democratic organisations. In 
India, for instance, in late 1946 and early 1947, the inde- 
pendence movement rallied workers in practically every 
branch of industry, peasants, bank clerks, teachers, etc. The 
demand for “independence now” became general: it was 
supported by all classes, from workers to the national bour- 
geoisie, and by all progressive parties and organisations. 1 In 
Burma, during the winter months of 1946/47, numerous 
meetings, demonstrations and strikes were staged by work- 
ers, employees and students throughout the land to back a 
demand for genuine independence. In January 1947, Bur- 
ma was practically in the throes of a general political 
strike. 2 

In colonial Africa, too, all strata of the population were 
increasingly on the move. 3 In the countries of Tropical Af- 
rica, as the national-liberation movement developed, trade 
unions were organised as well as political parties which 
brought together forces belonging to different social classes 
and which were, to all intents and purposes, organisations 
of the national-democratic front type, with programmes 
calling for a struggle against colonialism in the interests of 
political independence. 

That was the period during which an alliance of all 
patriotic forces and political parties took shape and came to be 
one of the main factors leading to the relatively rapid victory 
of the national-liberation revolutions. This alliance remains 
the most important weapon in the hands of the formerly 
oppressed peoples even now, for the struggle against co- 
lonialism and imperialism is not yet over. 


1 See Noveishaya istoriya Indii (Modern History of India) , Moscow, 
1959, p. 461. 

2 See V. F. Vasilyev, Ocherki istorii Birmy ( 1885-1947 ) (Essays on 
the History of Burma), Moscow, 1962, p. 364. 

3 As Derek Kartun, an English student of African problems, pointed 
out very rightly in the early 1950s, “What is significant about the past 
years is not primarily the astonishing picture of almost ceaseless blood- 
shed in almost every French and British possession in the continent. It 
is the varied, resourceful, relentless advance of the African people, taken 
by and large, in the face of the worst that the imperial Powers could 
do to them.” See Derek Kartun, Africa , Africa ! A Continent Rises to 
Its Feet , London, 1954, p. 27. 
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2. New Aspects 

of the National-Liberation 

Revolutions 

In our day, the national-liberation 
movement has acquired new traits, which distinguish it from 
the bourgeois-democratic revolutions of the turn of the 19th 
and 20th centuries and which we shall now attempt to 
examine. 

1. The national-liberation movement involves, in our day, 
so many countries and such vast multitudes of men as had 
never been known before. Now that, having expanded 
beyond the confines of a single country, it involves almost a 
third of the world’s population, it may be said to have ac- 
quired an international character. No longer directed solely 
against any single colonial power, it is now a challenge to 
imperialism and colonialism as a whole. 

This international national-liberation movement, engend- 
ered more or less simultaneously far and wide over the face 
of our planet as a manifestation of the general crisis of cap- 
italism, is articulated into national forces varying in their 
level of development. This is a consequence both of the his- 
torical, cultural and economic peculiarities of the various 
countries encompassed in the movement and of the nature 
of that movement in the individual countries, the class pat- 
tern of its participants, and the efficiency of its leadership. 

The common struggle against imperialism and colonialism 
has brought about a fusion of almost all classes and social 
strata into broad political coalitions, and has thus turned 
into a veritable mass movement. On the other hand, the na- 
tional-liberation struggle has been erratic in its develop- 
ment and somewhat inconsistent in the achievement of the 
immediate and long-range aims of the national revolution; 
and this can be largely traced to the objective fact that the 
movement involves strata and segments of population of 
different social standing, who bring in their own often some- 
what vague conceptions and judgements regarding current 
problems, as well as their own nationalist and religious 
prejudices, shortcomings and errors. 

2. The present-day national-liberation movement has led 
to the emergence of a system of new sovereign states that 
have not yet completely broken away from the world capi- 
talist economy but are, for the most part, no longer members 
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of the imperialist political system. Many of the independent 
Asian and African states follow active anti-imperialist pol- 
icies and take part in decisions on important issues of direct 
concern to mankind. They join the socialist countries in op- 
posing the imperialist policy of aggression and war and con- 
tribute to the strengthening of peace and friendship among 
nations. 

The imperialist powers are fearful of the growing influence 
of the new national states on international politics and the 
progressive changes in international relations. They would 
like to prevent any democratic tendencies in the foreign pol- 
icies of the developing countries, whom they would prefer 
to see following obediently in the wake of their own aggres- 
sive policy. Writing in Foreign Policy in the Sixties , one of 
the co-authors suggests that India should renounce the pol- 
icy of non-alignment, which is allegedly no longer in line 
with the changed international situation, and take an active 
part in Western military preparations in Asia. 1 

Bourgeois ideologists are trying to convince the national 
leaders of the new independent states that the non-alignment 
policy, which may have had a raison d'etre in the early 
1960s, is now becoming largely illusory. 2 Eventually, they 
hope, the non-aligned countries will become a reserve po- 
sition in the international strategy of imperialism and anti- 
communism. 3 In this they bank particularly on a split within 
the Third World, on a clash of national interests among the 
developing countries and their eventual fragmentation into 
various groups, which will provide the imperialist forces 
with an excellent opportunity to take action in that area. 4 
The imperialists are well aware that close co-operation of 
the new sovereign states with the socialist states and an in- 
creasing progressive trend in their foreign policies will stand 


1 Foreign Policy in the Sixties : the Issues and the Instruments , ed. 
by Roger Hilsman and Robert G. Good, The John Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore, 1965, p. 55. 

2 N on-alignment, ed. by J. W. Burton, London, 1966, p. 131. 

3 Ibid., p. 135. 

4 Prof. John Donald Miller, of the Australian National University, 
insists, in particular, that the militant anti-colonialism which is at 
the root of the Third World countries’ desire for unity is now begin- 
ning to waver and that “it seems likely that there is little future for 
Afro-Asianism as such”. See J. D. B. Miller, T lie Politics of the Third 
World , London, 1966, p. 38. 
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in the way of implementation of their own aggressive 

schemes. . 

3. The emergence of national states speeds the liberation 
of the remaining colonial and semi-colonial peoples. It is 
also a sign that die national-liberation movement has entered 
a new phase and that attention will hence focus on socio- 
economic problems. 

The expansion and strengthening of political independence 
in countries that have won or arc winning their freedom is 
essential to the liquidation of their economic backwardness, 
which is, in turn, an indispensable condition for true in- 
dependence; greater political independence is at the same 
time a consequence of the importance and scope of socio- 
economic reforms. The socio-economic factor is of supreme 
importance in the current phase of the national-liberation 
movement, just as economic competition is in the foreground 
of the relations between the two world systems. That is 
why the Chinese theoreticians are wrong who claim to see 
a contradiction between the efforts of the new sovereign 
states to build up a national economy and solve their social 
problems, on the one hand, and the political struggle against 
imperialism, on the other, as also to see the development of 
a national economy as an '‘abandonment” of the aims of the 
national-liberation movement. 1 The contrary is nearer the 
truth: to ignore the solution of the problems of socio-eco- 
nomic development is to weaken the newly-won independ- 
ence and make it easier for the forces of imperialism to 
strike blows at the national-liberation movement. 

1 In the new phase, according to an editorial appearing in the ]en- 
min Jih-pao, the top-priority task of the liberated countries ‘‘remains 
to press the struggle against imperialism and against colonialism, old 
and new, and their accomplices. This struggle is as violent as before 
and encompasses the political, economic, military, cultural, ideological, 
and other spheres. As before, it is prosecuted chiefly in the political 
sphere, but when imperialism resorts to armed repressive measures, 
direct or indirect, the struggle is often necessarily carried into the 
sphere of armed conflict”. (Jen-min Jih-pao , Oct. 22, 1964.) The article, 
wholly devoted to the national-liberation movement, does not contain 
so much as an attempt to analyse the current phase of that movement 
and identify the changes that the national-liberation revolutions have 
undergone. loday, merely to mention that the national-liberation move- 
ment “is developing with irresistible force” or that “it has been 
smashing the ^positions of the American imperialists and their partners 
far and wide is to limit the account to quantitative data, while over- 
looking the profound qualitative changes that have taken place in the 
national-liberation movement 
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Lenin, in exposing the bourgeois ideologists, stressed that 
they “are talking of national liberation. . . , leaving out eco- 
nomic liberation. Yet in reality it is the latter that is the 
chief thing”. 1 His words are particularly timely today, when 
the new national states must face the problem of making 
an end of their economic exploitation at the hands of the 
imperialist powers. The truth is that while they remain tied 
to the world capitalist economic system those newly-liberated 
countries where productivity is low will be inevitably plun- 
dered economically by the industrially developed imperial- 
ist powers. Political independence, in the circumstances, is 
not economic independence and does not automatically end 
dependence upon the industrially more advanced capitalist 
states. The countries of Latin America offer convincing evi- 
dence in this respect: they won their political independence 
a hundred and fifty years ago, but economically they are still 
largely dependent upon the imperialist powers, notably the 
United States. 

If economic independence is to be won, therefore, the 
struggle for political independence must go hand in hand 
with a struggle for profound socio-economic reforms, which 
will prepare the ground for a gradual change-over to so- 
cialist construction, which, for the oppressed peoples, is the 
only way to true independence. 

4. In our day, national-liberation revolutions are setting 
themselves more far-reaching aims. There was a time when 
they were no more than democratic-bourgeois revolutions 
that merely cleared the way for capitalist development, as 
in the case of Iran and Turkey. Now, however, the altered 
relationship of class forces in the international arena makes 
possible a relatively rapid development of national-libera- 
tion, anti-imperialist revolutions into anti-capitalist, socialist 
revolutions. 

When the Second Congress of the Communist Internation- 
al met back in 1920 it was decided, in connection with the 
final editing of the theses on the nationalities and colonial 
issues, to change the phrase “bourgeois-democratic move- 
ment” to read “revolutionary nationalist liberation move- 
ment”. Far from being a mere formality, the change had 
become a necessity inasmuch as the difference between a 
reformist and a revolutionary movement had by then become 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 18, p. 398. 
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sufficiently distinct in the colonial and dependent countries. 
‘‘The distinction I have referred to has been made in all 
the theses,” wrote Lenin, “with the result, I think, that our 
view is now formulated much more precisely. 1 

The two types of revolution, national-liberation and so- 
cialist, are drawing closer to each other in our day. 1 he 
former are frequently directed from the very start not only 
against imperialism and the feudal system but also, in a 
measure, against capitalism, that is to say, essentially against 
the selfsame foe that the socialist revolutions led by the 
working class set out to fight. This cannot warrant, of course, 
any identification of the current phase of the national -liber- 
ation movement and its mainly general democratic aims 
with the socialist phase, and, hence, any artificial forcing of 
the development of the society. To guard against setting any 
tasks which are objectively premature as well as against any 
temptation to disregard the essential intermediate links in 
the chain of developments it is necessary to take careful 
account of the current level and stage of development of 
the national-liberation struggle in any given country. 

On the other hand, the indubitable fact must not be over- 
looked that even a national-liberation movement may set 
and may often accomplish tasks, which are normally ac- 
complished by a socialist revolution. Nowadays, the aims of 
national-liberation and socialist revolutions tend to merge 
considerably more than before, since the liberation move- 
ment, originally aimed at achieving national freedom, logi- 
cally tends ultimately to turn against capitalism as the social 
system that engenders colonial oppression. 

5. Contemporary national-liberation revolutions employ 
a wide variety of means and tactics. 

Each people chooses the particular form of struggle that 
is indicated by the concrete situation within the country 
and the stage that the national revolution has reached. All 
means, including armed uprising, are employed in a strug- 
gle against imperialism aimed at winning national independ- 
ence and ensuring its security. 

Marxists-Leninists have always recognised the revolu- 
tionary significance of national-liberation wars and given 
them their active support. 
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1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 31, p. 242. 


It is not a matter of preferring some one form of struggle, 
be it even armed revolt, but rather a matter of giving all- 
round consideration to the situation in a given country, to 
the relationship of political forces, and to political ex- 
pediency. Whatever form a fight for freedom might take, its 
success will depend, in the long run, upon the participation 
of the masses. Armed revolts, unless they are assured of the 
full support of the working people, who must empirically 
test the adequacy of the forms of struggle chosen, may simply 
lead to a loss of contact between the small armed detach- 
ments involved and the people. That approach is in the spirit 
of putsches and petty-bourgeois gambles. 

The concept of violent revolution, which the ultra-left 
opportunists seek to impose upon the national-liberation 
movement, has nothing in common with Marxism-Leninism. 
According to that concept “determined revolutionary 
armed struggle is of first-rate significance both for the 
proletarian revolution and for the national-democratic 
revolution of the oppressed nations”. 1 While paying 
lip-service to the principle of diverse forms of struggle, the 
opportunists in fact advocate armed struggle as the sole 
means of winning national freedom and seek to impose it 
on all and sundry regardless of situation, place or time. 
“Power, independence, freedom and equality,” according to 
the official records of the Chinese Communist Party, “can 
be won only by force of arms and maintained also by force 
of arms. That is the general law of class struggle.” 2 

The ultra-left opportunists are fond of quoting 
the records of the Communist International in support of 
their anti-Marxist thesis of the absolute priority of armed 
struggle. In doing so they are wont to pluck out at will those 
propositions of the International which speak of the neces- 
sity of bold and determined action when the revolutionary 
situation reaches its apex, while deliberately refraining from 
any mention of the fundamentally important views of the 
Communist International on the matter in question. The Pro- 
gramme of the Communist International adopted by the 
Sixth Congress stressed the following point: 

“In passing over to new and more radical slogans, the 
Parties must be guided by the fundamental rule of the 


1 Jen-miji Jih-l>ao , Nov. 11, 1965. 

2 Ibid., June 24, 1964. 
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political tactics of Leninism, which calls for ability to lead the 
masses to revolutionary positions in such a manner that the 
masses may, by their own experience, convince themselves 
of the correctness of the Party line. Failure to observe this 
rule must inevitably lead to isolation from the masses, to 
putschism, to the ideological degeneration of Communism 
into ‘Leftist' dogmatism and to petty-bourgeois ‘revolution- 
ary’ adventurism.” 1 

If we turn to the record of the national-liberation move- 
ment we shall see that many former colonies won their 
independence without recourse to armed struggle. In the 
current phase of the national-liberation movement, when new 
national states are emerging all over Asia and Africa, and 
many of them are taking the road of progressive socio-eco- 
nomic reform, a call to armed struggle, viewed objectively, 
aims either to justify uprisings against existing regimes, in- 
cluding those in advanced countries, or to provoke armed 
conflicts between the developing states and the former co- 
lonial powers in the interests of “speeding up” the revolu- 
tionary process. Such “revolutionary” postures can merely 
produce a schism in the united anti-imperialist front build- 
ing up in these countries, cause serious harm to the national- 
liberation movement and hold up its further development. 

Such, then, are some of the new features of the national- 
liberation movement that bear witness to its greatly increased 
role and significance in the world in our day. 


3. Constituent Part of World 
Revolution 

Inasmuch as all manner of concepts 
have been conjured up latterly for the purpose of providing 
a theoretic explanation of the allegedly decisive role of the 
national-liberation movement in our day, it will be highly 
expedient, at this moment, to determine just what are the 
objective role and function of the national-liberation move- 
ment^ within the world-wide revolutionary process. By 
working on the nationalist feelings of the struggling peoples 


1 The Programme of the Communist International”, International 
i rcss Correspondence, Special Number, Vienna, Dec. 31, 1928, Vol. 8, 
No. 92, p. 1767. 
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the authors of these newfangled concepts, who range from 
neo-Trotsky ites all the way to ultra-left opportunists, have 
been intentionally exaggerating the role and significance of 
the national-liberation movement and trying to dissociate it 
from the other revolutionary forces of our day. 

This viewpoint has been expressed most succinctly in the 
official records of the Trotskyite so-called Fourth Inter- 
national. The following excerpt is taken from one of its reso- 
lutions. 

“Since the postwar revolutionary upsurge in Western 
Europe and the postwar strike wave in the United States 
great changes have taken place in the labour movement and 
in the objective conditions it faces in the imperialist countries. 
Contrary to the expectations of both Marxist and non-Marx- 
ist economists, the capitalist economy of the advanced in- 
dustrialised countries, including Japan, underwent an ex- 
pansion not experienced since the first world war; i.e., for 
nearly half a century. The interaction of such economic 
growth and the treacherous opportunist policies of the tra- 
ditional working-class leadership in Western Europe and 
the trade-union bureaucracy in the U.S. in the absence of 
an alternative revolutionary leadership, made possible the 
temporary relative stabilisation of capitalism in Europe. The 
main centre of the revolutionary movement thereupon shifted 
for the time being to the colonial countries.” 1 

The same notion, similarly expressed, is to be found in 
the official Chinese records. According to an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Jen-min Jih-pao and the Hung Ch’i: “Wide 
areas in Asia, Africa and Latin America are precisely the 
focus of the various contradictions of the modern world, the 
weakest link of imperialist domination, the main zone of 
revolutionary storms that are now rocking the imperialist 
system. ... In a certain sense, therefore, the cause of the 
international proletariat’s revolution as a whole depends, in 
the long run, on the revolutionary struggle of the peoples 
inhabiting these areas, who form an overwhelming majority 
of the world’s population.” 2 

This argument leads to the conception which has the 
“world farm”, that is to say, the national-liberation move- 


1 Fourth International, Special Number, October-December 1963, 
No. 17, Colombo, Ceylon, p. 16. 

2 Jen-min Jih-pao , Oct. 22, 1963. 
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mcnt, surrounding and destroying thc world ^°wn ^that 
is, the capitalist world. Lm l ^. one ot t ne f ollows . 

KNortHmerica «d Webern 
Europe° can be called the 'cities of the world then A sia 
\frin and Latin America constitute the rural areas oi tnc 
world’ Since World War II, the proletarian revolutionary 
movement has for various reasons been temporarily held 
back in the North American and West European capitalist 
countries, while the people’s revolutionary movement m Asia 
Africa and Latin America has been growing vigorously In 
a sense, the contemporary world revolution also presents a 
picture of the encirclement of cities by the rural areas. 

Here we have a clear case of identity of views as he 
bv the neo-Trotskyites and the ultra-left opportunists. In 
early 1961 the neo-Trotskyites proclaimed that the colonial 
revolution constitutes the vanguard of the world revolution 
and acts as the main force designed, among other things, to 
rouse the advanced countries to revolutionary' struggle and 
that it represents, objectively, the motive force of the world 
revolution. And in 1963 the leadership of the C.P.C. declared. 
“The national-liberation revolution in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America is currently the main force that is actually lighting 

imperialism.”- . . f 

There is nothing new about the thesis that the locus ot 
the world revolution has shifted to the area encompassed 
bv the national-liberation movement, as maintained by the 
neo-Trotskyites and the ultra-left opportunists. The 
opinion had been voiced back in the period between the two 
world wars that the capitalist system in the West would 
have collapsed under its own weight long ago if it had not 
been for its extensive colonial possessions, which it needed 
as a market for its goods and a purveyor of raw materials, 
and that imperialism would be vanquished not in its citadel 
but in its colonies, which were the most vulnerable part of 
world imperialism, its Achilles’s heel, as it were. 

The exponents of this viewpoint, who also exaggerated 
the role of the national-liberation movement in the world 
revolution, nevertheless worked on the assumption that the 
struggle for the national liberation of the oppressed peo- 
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1 See Peking Review , Sept. 3, 1965, p. 25. 

2 Jen-min Jih-pao , Oct. 22, 1963. 


pics would be headed by the working class and its party, 
while the national bourgeoisie would be excluded or neu- 
tralised. Our contemporary advocates of the so-called Three 
Continent theory, however, consider the national-liberation 
movement headed by non-proletarian elements to be the 
main force of the world revolution, thus differing in. this 
respect from the Marxists, who have invariably associated 
the shifting of the focus of the world revolution with the 
struggle waged by the proletariat. 

The two viewpoints have a feature in common, however. 
Both are based on the erroneous concept of imperialism s 
automatic collapse, which may allegedly be brought about 
by the revolutionary movement in the colonial hinterland 
independently of the struggle of the people, notably 
the working class as a whole, in the advanced capitalist 
countries. 

The record of the world liberation movement shows that 
the focus of the world revolution shifted in each case in 
accordance with changes in the general situation. Marx and 
Engels wrote as follows in The Manifesto of the. Communist 
Party: “The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Ger- 
many because that country is on the eve of a bourgeois rev- 
olution that is bound to be carried out under more advanced 
conditions of European civilisation, and with a much 
more developed proletariat, than that of England was in 
the seventeenth, and of France in the eighteenth century, 
and because the bourgeois revolution in Germany will be 
but the prelude to an immediately following proletarian rev- 
olution.” 1 c 

Subsequently, however, after the fall of the Commune ot 
Paris, the focus of the world-wide liberation movement 
started gradually to shift to Russia, where an upsurge of the 
revolutionary movement was beginning. “During the Revo- 
lution of 1848-49,” wrote Engels in 1882, “not only the 
European princes, but the European bourgeois as well, found 
their only salvation from the proletariat, just beginning to 
awaken, in Russian intervention. The tsar was proclaimed 
the chief European reaction. Today he is a prisoner of war 
of the revolution, in Gatchina, and Russia forms the van^ 
guard of revolutionary action in Europe.” 2 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works , Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 65. 

2 Ibid ., p. 23. 
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In 1902. Lenin, developing further Engels’s line of thought 
in his What Is To Be Done?, described the prospects of the 
liberation movement in Russia as follows: History has now 
confronted us with an immediate task which is the most 
revolutionary of all the immediate tasks confronting the 
proletariat of any country. The fulfilment of this task, the 
destruction of the most powerful bulwark, not only of Eu- 
ropean. but (it may now be said) of Asiatic reaction, would 
make the Russian proletariat the vanguard of the inter- 
national revolutionary proletariat.” 1 

Later, after the socialist revolution in Russia, Lenin ex- 
plained why leadership in the revolutionary proletarian In- 
ternational had passed to the Russians, as it had passed at 
different periods of the 19th century from the English to the 
French and to the Germans. He wrote, inter alia , as fol- 
lows: “Britain was the model of a country in which, as En- 
gels put it, the bourgeoisie had produced, alongside a bour- 
geois aristocracy, a very bourgeois upper stratum of the 
proletariat. For several decades this advanced capitalist 
country lagged behind in the revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat France seemed to have exhausted the strength 
of the proletariat in two heroic working-class revolts of 1848 
and 1871 against the bourgeoisie that made very considerable 
contributions to world-historical development. Leadership in 
the International of the working-class movement then passed 
to Germany; that was in the seventies of the nineteenth 
century, when she lagged economically behind Britain and 
France. But when Germany had outstripped these two coun- 
tries economically, i.e., by the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, the Marxist workers’ party of Germany, that 
model for the whole world, found itself headed by a handful 
of utter scoundrels ” 2 

The foregoing excerpts from the writings of the founders 
of Marxism-Leninism leave no room for doubt that the 
shifting of the focus of the world revolution was directly 
linked, in their opinion, with the struggle waged by the 
proletariat. It is probable that the main node of capitalist 
contradictions and the focus of the peoples’ liberation move- 
ment coincide until the socialist revolution wins in some 
one country. After the victory of the socialist revolution 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 5, p. 373. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 309. 
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in one or more countries (he centre of the world-wide libera- 
tion movement will shift, as history teaches us, to that partic- 
ular socialist country which is more advanced socially and 
economically and which, in virtue of its achievements in the 
political, economic and social fields, exerts the greatest in- 
llucnce on social progress the world over. Very understand- 
ably, too, for the countries where socialism has won exert 
their main influence upon the world revolutionary process 
precisely by their example, by their economic policies, and 
by their actual achievements in the economic competition 
with capitalism. 

Lenin, having convincingly expounded the theory of the 
possibility of socialism winning in a single country (bril- 
liantly substantiated in the case of the Soviet Union), ex- 
pected that the victorious socialist revolution in Russia would 
initiate a victorious pageant of socialist revolutions in the 
capitalist West. Asia, Africa and Latin America were looked 
upon mainly as regions constituting the reserves of the world 
socialist revolution. Actually, however, it developed that 
socialism owed its expansion to its victories both in the ad- 
vanced capitalist states and in the economically backward 
countries. This circumstance sets new problems, practical as 
well as theoretical, before the Marxists-Leninists. More than 
that: it means that the focus of the world revolution will 
probably remain for quite some time to come in the socialist 
country (or countries) which outdistances the others in laying 
the foundation of communism. No sudden shift of that focus 
can be expected, for communist relations will take root only 
when the essential infrastructure has been created, excep- 
tional gains have been made in the field of science and tech- 
nology, when life has become richer culturally and in 
material things, all of which takes decades, as practice over 
the ages has shown. 

The focus of the present-day world revolutionary move- 
ment will not remain for ever, of course, in the country 
which was the first to effect a proletarian revolution. Lenin 
associated the possibility of a further shifting of the focus 
of the world revolution not so much with the next break- 
through of the capitalist system at its weakest point as with 
the prospects of a victorious socialist revolution precisely in 
the countries which had outdistanced Russia in the matter 
of economic development and could, in that case, outdis- 
tance her in the social sphere as well. 
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When we speak of the focus of the world revolution as 
shifting we mean that it is moving more and more into the 
sphere of creative activity of the working class and all the 
wortring people engaged in building a communist society. 
For a country to be the centre of the world socialist revolu- 
tion means, in our day, to be in the vanguard of social piog- 

,C The contentions that the focus of the world revolution has 
shifted into the zone of the national-liberation movement 
are based on a nationalist ideology and are used, moreovci , 
to disguise the claims to dominance of those who consider 
that that focus has long since shifted to Peking. 1 hese con- 
tentions are designed to refute the Marxist characterisation 
of the current epoch and to substitute for the basic con- 
tradiction of our day, which is that between socialism and 
capitalism, the contradiction between the oppressed nations 
and imperialism, which is often identified with that between 
“rich” and “poor” nations, the “rich North” and the poor 
South”. These conceptions in reality seek to push into the 
background and play down the significance of the revolu- 
tionary struggle waged by the peoples of the socialist com- 
munity of nations, the international proletariat and the othei 
democratic forces. They are completely alien to a class in- 
terpretation of the nature of the current epoch. 'Our time, 
whose main content is the transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism initiated by the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
is a time of struggle between the two opposing social sys- 
tems, a time of socialist revolutions and national-liberation 
revolutions, a time of the breakdown of imperialism, of the 
abolition of the colonial system, a time of transition of more 
peoples to the socialist path, of the triumph of socialism 
and communism on a world-wide scale.” 1 

The conclusion that the contradiction between the two 
social systems constituted the main contradiction determining 
the process of development in the world belongs to Lenin, 
who wrote: “Reciprocal relations between peoples and the 
world political system as a whole are determined by the 
struggle waged by a small group of imperialist nations 
against the Soviet movement and the Soviet states headed 
by Soviet Russia. Unless we bear that in mind, we shall not 


1 The Struggle lor Peace, Democracy and Socialism, Moscow, 1963, 
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be able to pose a single national or colonial problem cor- 
rectly, even if it concerns a most outlying part of the world. 
The Communist parties in civilised and backward countries 
alike, can pose and solve political problems correctly only 
if they make this postulate their starting-point.” 1 

Merging with the international working-class and 
national-liberation movements to form a single powerful rev- 
olutionary stream, the world socialist system determines 
the main trend of historic development. The international 
communist movement, developing in the light of current 
events Lenin’s thesis of the main contradiction of the present 
epoch, emphasises in its programme documents that the 
struggle of the international working class and the socialist 
countries against imperialism for world-wide victory of 
socialism has become the focal point of world social de- 
velopment. “The central factors of our day are the inter- 
national working class and its chief creation, the world socia- 
list system,” noted the Communist and Workers’ Parties in 
their 1960 Statement. 2 

The leading role of the world socialist system in the 
development of our society is based on the growing eco- 
nomic, political and military might of the socialist states. 
Each new socialist victory in the economic competition with 
capitalism means another shift in the balance of power in the 
world arena in favour of progress and improves the pros- 
pects for the development of the world revolutionary proc- 
ess. 

The objective fact that the socialist system is a leading 
factor in the world revolutionary process must in no way 
be taken to belittle the importance of the other constituent 
elements of the world revolution, such, for instance, as the 
fight the oppressed peoples are waging. All these elements 
of the revolutionary process are linked with one another in 
close and continued interaction, merging into a single tor- 
rent which is washing away the foundations of world im- 
perialism. The more the world socialist system achieves and 
the harder the workers of the developed capitalist countries 
fight, the better will be the prospects for the development of 
the national-liberation movement among the Asian and 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 31, p. 241. 

2 'the Struggle for Peace , Democracy and Socialism , p. 44. 
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African peoples and the greater will be their contribution 
to the common anti-imperialist cause. # . 

Official Chinese spokesmen become quite effusive when the 
subject of the national-liberation movement is touched upon. 
Z have waxed particularly eloquent ever since their 
anti-Marxist conceptions regarding the world revolution 
were resolutely rejected (this can now be told) in the devel 
oped capitalist countries. Now they still cling to lh c nat'onal- 
libcration movement, playing it against the othei revolutio 
forces 

Upon closer examination of the above-mentioned con- 
ceptions it will be seen that the “super-revolutionary ver- 
biage in “defence” of the national-liberation movement 
actually conceals a supercilious attitude towards the vast 
changes that have taken place in Asia and Africa. Why, 
dozens of states have acquired political independence thanks 
to the courageous struggle put up by oppressed peoples, and 
here we have the Chinese theoreticians still insisting, in the 
face of facts, that the dependence of the former colonies and 
semi-colonies upon the imperialist powers has increased, 
rather than diminished! According to their scheme, in some 
of the liberated countries “the old colonialists have become 
transmuted into new colonialists and continue to maintain 
their colonial domination through agents of their own nurt- 
uring. In others, the old colonialists have been replaced by 
new, still more powerful and formidable American colo- 
nialists .” 1 . „ , 


Such an approach, classifying as it does all the new 
national states as agents of neo-colonialism, leaves no room 
either for the countries which have opted for social progress 
or those which have adopted an independent foreign policy. 
One might say this scheme was specially made to fit the 
statements of the official representatives of China, such as 
“Africa is ripe for a revolution” or “A new, still vaster and 
mightier wave of anti-imperialist revolutionary struggle 
will soon sweep over Asia and Africa”, and the 
like. 

The eclecticism and contrariety characteristic of the 
Chinese conception of the national-liberation movement gen- 
erally are mirrored starkly both in the Chinese theoreticians 
thesis of a people’s war as the best — and to all intents and 


1 Jeti-min Jili-pao , Oct 23, 1963. 
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purposes the only — means of adding momentum to the world 
revolutionary process 1 and in the “intermediate zone” 
theory, which is based on the rejection of a class approach 
to a study of the present-day world and which completely 
effaces all distinction between the countries of the socialist 
community, on the one hand, and the imperialist states with 
their policy of aggression, on the other. 

This last theory justifies, essentially, any ties China 
may form with any imperialist country in its own narrow 
nationalist or chauvinistic interests. 

This policy has led, inter alia , to the resuscitation of 
pseudo-revolutionary theories and conceptions which had 
been exposed and discarded as fallacious. Now that they 
have made sure of the backing of a solid sponsor in the 
person of a great Asian power that had been quite influential 
in stimulating the national-liberation movement in Asia and 
Africa, the neo-Trotskyites, left opportunists of all shades, 
extremists, etc., have redoubled their subversive efforts. 
However much certain Chinese theoreticians may try to 
cloak themselves in Marxist terminology, they are finding it 
more and more difficult to conceal their departure from 
Marxism-Leninism. “Marxism,” Lenin stressed, “is an ex- 
tremely profound and many-sided doctrine. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that scraps of quotations from Marx — especially 
when the quotations are made inappropriately — can always 
be found among the ‘arguments’ of those who break with 
Marxism .” 2 

Marxists-Leninists have always considered the national- 
liberation movement an important element of a single 
world-wide revolutionary process, a powerful force battering 
down the defences of imperialism. They work on the assump- 
tion that three important revolutionary forces exist in the 
world today, namely, the world socialist system, the inter- 
national working-class movement, and the national-libera- 
tion revolutions. If the anti-imperialist struggle for natio- 
nal liberation and social progress is to win, the three forces 

1 As early as 1960 the Chinese leaders conceived the notion of a 
world revolution brought on by a thermonuclear war, blandly declar- 
ing that the inevitable staggering loss of life “would be compensated” 
and that “the victorious people could, in record time, create on the 
debris of imperialism a civilisation a thousand times superior to the 
capitalist civilisation and would build its own truly wonderful society”. 
(See Long Live Leninism , Peking, 1960, p. 23.) 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 26, p. 212. 
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must achieve unity and work in close contact and co-opcra- 
tion. The world-wide liberation movement will win out if 
the three forces achieve close alliance and refuse to be played 
off against one another. 

The national-liberation revolutions have already dealt 
imperialism a punishing blow. If the new Asian and African 
states could now win complete independence, world im- 
perialism would find its positions further weakened, this 
time even more seriously. 

The national-liberation movement cannot be regarded, 
however, as a self-sufficient force able to make an end of 
imperialism solely by its own efforts. A resolution carried 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Ceylon 
very rightly points out that national-liberation movements 
“fulfil general democratic rather than class tasks. They are 
delivering heavy blows at imperialism and breaking down 
the system of colonial enslavement. But, for all that, the 
national-liberation movement cannot, by itself, defeat the 
socio-economic system from which imperialism springs — 
namely, monopoly capitalism in the metropolitan countries. 
The loss of their colonies considerably weakens, but does 
not automatically bring about the downfall of the monopoly 
capitalists and the imperialists. This task must be fulfilled 
by the working class .” 1 

The end of the second world war found the imperialist 
powers shorn of almost all of their colonies. But imperialism 
continues to exist, to the great detriment of the peoples of 
these colonies. Yet only these peoples can make an end of 
American, British and French imperialism, by availing 
themselves of the new class relationship in the world, a 
relationship that has resulted in consequence, notably, of the 
successes won by the national-liberation movement. 

As matters stand at present, the most important thing, 
trom the viewpoint of the eventual success of the national- 
liberation movement, would probably be to achieve unity 
within the movement itself and a close alliance with all the 
revolutionary forces of our day. Any efforts to isolate the 
national-liberation struggle from the world revolutionary 
process, especially from the socialist community, no matter 
where such efforts may come from, would play into the 
hands of the imperialists and weaken the united anti-im- 
penalist fro nt. 

1 Information Bulletin , No. 3, Prague, 1963, p. 7. 
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Chapter Two 

DRIVING FORCES 

OF THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION 

REVOLUTIONS 


In the developing countries of Asia 
and Africa the preponderant mass of the population are 
farmers. In respect of their property status they may be 
classified as belonging to the comparatively wealthy and 
numerically smallest class of farmers who own substantial 
land plots and the necessary farm equipment; to the class 
of land-poor farmers, who make up the majority; and, 
finally, to the numerous class of peasants who cultivate 
mainly land they do not own but which they rent from 
wealthy landlords who, as a rule, belong to the privileged 
social strata. The plots of land held by the farmers differ 
in size, of course, from country to country. Typically, how- 
ever, the farmers, or peasants, in the Asian and African 
countries are land-poor, agricultural technique is primitive, 
and productivity is consequently very low. Crop yields are 
generally considerably poorer than those in industrial 
countries. 

Insufficiency of land, often attributed to its unjustifiable 
concentration in the hands of a relatively small group of 
privileged landowners, results in a surplus of farm labourers 
in the villages, who are unable to find enough work. This 
systematically lowers the already low standards of living 
characteristic of the main mass of the agricultural population. 
In bad years (and crop failures are frequent, for the peasants 
have no money to buy fertilisers or pay for land improve- 
ment, irrigation, etc.) many overpopulated areas in Asia and 
Africa suffer famines, epidemics and other incident calam- 
ities. 

What the farmers want is to do away with the unfair 
distribution of land: they want each tiller of the soil to have 
a field of his own. In some of the Asian and African 
countries a part or all of the surplus lands have already been 
expropriated by the government from the big landlords (in 
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most cases with compensation) and transferred to land-poor 
and landless farmers. Such reforms are definitely useful: 
they improve conditions in the rural areas, in a measure, and 
weaken the influence wielded by the privileged big land- 
owners, whose economic power gives them free rein to abuse 
the farmers, especially their tenant-farmers (as by raising 
rents at will, dispossessing tenants for non-payment of rent 
etc.). 

The implementation of these reforms, however, is run- 
ning into the strong opposition overt or concealed, of the 
privileged landowners, and quite a few land holdings end 
up by remaining in their hands. This means that the lands 
that become available to the government for distribution 
among the farmers are insufficient to satisfy all those who 
are in need of land. And, in the second place, those farmers 
who do get land lack the money that could buy modern 
farm implements, etc., and would thus allow them to till 
their land as it should be tilled. 

And so the peasantry gets no relief from their economic 
plight. Many are in debt and continue to be dependent to a 
greater or lesser extent on the big landowners, money- 
lenders all sorts of profiteers who buy and sell farm prod- 
uce to the detriment of the cultivators. 

The farmers cannot but long for a change in their present 
condition. And since, as has been said above, they form by 
ar the greater part of the population of the developing 
countries, they constitute a vast potential force. 

• i e strengthen statehood, to achieve complete 

independence in all political and economic matters, can be 
L ° n f b J, a c °untry only provided that struggle is whole- 
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A country’s future, the trends and rates of its progressive 
development are inextricably linked with the future of its 
peasantry. While this proposition is unquestionable, it would 
be wrong to deduce from it that the peasantry, as such, is 
the leading force in the society’s progressive advance. Its 
numerical preponderance does not automatically assign the 
peasantry that role: far from it. There are a number of 
reasons for this, which require investigation. 

It should be pointed out, to begin with, that owing to the 
nature of agricultural production the farming population 
is scattered over the breadth and length of the land and 
nowhere concentrated in sufficient numbers to allow it to 
act as a unified social organism. A farmer’s immediate, 
purely mundane interests tie him to his plot of land. Lack 
of even elementary mechanisation turns his work into heavy 
labour, exhausting labour if he is undernourished. Given a 
complete absence or insufficiency of mass means of com- 
munication the farmer interprets external events and phe- 
nomena (current national political events, for instance) in 
the light of his local interests, and his mental horizon is con- 
sequently closely circumscribed. 

In almost all of the countries of Asia and Africa the 
peasantry had been for centuries deprived of any political 
rights whatsoever, living under one hierocratic system or 
other, which meant either the domination of feudalists or 
tribal chiefs or the rule of a centralised despotic government. 
The long years of foreign imperialist domination did little 
to change the situation. As a rule, the colonialists not only 
kept intact the privileged stratum of big landowners who 
subjected the peasants to cruel exploitation, but even used 
it as their social pillar. The peasants’ humiliating condition 
did much to delay their spiritual growth, affected their 
outlook, made them the victims of superstitions, primitive 
ideas and prejudices, which the dominating elements delib- 
erately fostered. The peasants thus remained, in their 
majority, an illiterate, inert mass. 

The consequences are still visible: the level of political 
consciousness and general culture of the peasants in the 
developing countries is a good deal lower than that of the 
urban population. It is important to keep this in mind. 

It must be said, however, that there has never been a 
time when the peasantry remained entirely passive. History 
offers many examples of mass peasant revolts provoked by 
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unbearable exploitation and violence at the hands of the 
privileged elements. Armed peasant uprisings against the 
feudalists were occasionally prolonged and involved vast 
areas. Such were the peasant wars in China, India, Iran and 
the Arab countries, which have had a strong inlluence on 
the general development of these lands. Owing, however, to 
that specific social propensity of the peasant — his attachment 
to the land — these peasant revolutionary movements usually 
fell short of expressing national interests, that is, the in- 
terests of the people as a whole. They were aimed, as a rule, 
against those who were responsible for the destitution and 
poverty of the peasants in a given region, mostly against 
the local feudalists, officials and money-lenders. Once a 
purely local success was scored, a peasant rebellion began 
to peter out: the rebels began to make tracks for home. That 
gave the exploiting elements their chance. Better organised, 
stronger militarily, and disposing of an apparatus of gov- 
ernment, they rallied to crush the peasant movement. 

In those rare cases when a peasant war brought victory 
and its leaders set up a new state organisation , 1 that state 
broke down later owing to the preoccupation of the peasants 
with purely local interests, which outweighed the interests 
of the state. 

Moreover, the upper stratum of the peasant state soon 
fell victim to the typical sins of the feudal state organisation, 
set themselves apart from the mass of the population, built 
up a bureaucratic hierarchy headed by a supreme leader 
who attributed to himself the functions of a king and exacted 
deification and general veneration. In this way the leaders 
of the peasantry, ephemeral victors over the feudalists, 
themselves succumbed to the feudal ideology, which they 
proceeded to impose upon the people, thereby with their own 
hands undoing their efforts to level ownership of land and 
other means of production, though the idea of doing this 
had been the main motive force of the peasant revolutionary 
war. 

'The leaders of the Tai-ping rebellion proved no exception. 
They turned feudalist eventually and recreated, on a new 
basis, the social relations that the peasants had set out to 
destr oy; and it is hardly surprising, therefore, that this 


v \ ™ tstandi , n .g “ample was the Tai-ping state (T’ai-p’ing T’icn 
uo) in China which lasted in the country’s central provinces for sev- 
eral years in the middle of the 19th century. 
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peasant movement, most powerful of all, should have been 
finally crushed. 

The peasant masses constitute a formidable revolutionary 
force. If, however, that force is to play a really important 
historic role it must not hold aloof but should act in concert 
with and under the direction of a segment of the society 
which exhibits a higher degree of unity and internal organ- 
isation, puts the common interests above local, and sets the 
movement national aims. In other words, the peasantry 
should accept the leadership of the town. 

The peasantry may be said to be an army that can win 
only if it is under a competent command, which is gener- 
ally provided by a different social milieu. 

It must be emphasised again that the peasantry of Asia 
and Africa, being a victim of the various relics and vestiges 
of the middle ages— a direct heritage of their recent colonial 
past — constitutes a great reservoir of potential revolutionary 
energy. It remains to be seen how that energy will be 
used. 

The urban population in developing countries is numer- 
ically considerably smaller than the rural. In many of these 
countries the towns stand like small oases in a boundless 
desert. Here, in the towns, however, gather the material and 
cultural goods and values drawn from all over the land. It 
is here that the production of manufactured goods develops 
and industries concentrate, ranging from the tiniest artisans’ 
workshops, which are, naturally, the most numerous, all the 
way to industrial plants using modern machinery and equip- 
ment. A sizable share of the farmers’ agricultural output is 
sold in the towns. And the town market is where the fanners, 
as indeed the rest of the population, buy the goods they 
consume and the goods they use in the process of production. 

Here, in the towns, are to be found the schools that turn 
out personnel trained in the various trades and professions. 
Finally, towns are political centres that generally house both 
the local, urban administration and that of the adjacent, 
frequently quite extensive rural areas. 

Throughout history, the formation of towns and urban 
populations has been a progressive process, mirroring the 
various important shifts in the economic and political life 
of the peoples. Towns have provided the unifying element 
in the development of countries, linking region with region, 
ensuring the exchange of material goods produced by those 
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who people these regions and the exchange of political, phi- 
losophical and religious views and ideas. 

The geographical location of towns has generally been 
dictated by considerations of ease of communication with 
adjacent and relatively distant areas. Many towns that were 
originally centres of barter trade straddle cross-roads leading 
into the country’s interior. Towns having access to the sea 
or situated on the banks of important navigable rivers have 
achieved higher levels of development because of greater 
facilities for the transportation of commodities or, at the 
instance of the rulers concerned, for the movement of troops 
or officials either for the purpose of administering the ter- 
ritories ruled or in order to conquer new lands. 

It is a matter of historic record that conquerors have begun 
their campaigns with the seizure of towns, in recognition of 
their commanding position vis-a-vis the rest of the land. 
Often the towns thus seized served for long periods of time 
as the conquering power’s main base, as in most of the lands 
of Asia and Africa overrun by the European colonialists. 

let even in conditions of alien rule it is precisely in the 
towns that the social forces took shape which secretly pre- 
pared to fight for their national liberation. This was due 
more than anything else to the fact that here was to be found 
the most compact stratum of the local population, and the 
most closely-knit, owing to the objective conditions of urban 
ivmg. Even under the iron heel of alien occupation towns 
remained the centres of a people’s spiritual culture. An 
urban population, continuously made to feel the heavy hand 
ot a colonial or some other kind of foreign administration, 
was in a position to give vent to popular indignation against 
the alien rule in a most tangible manner. 

In virtue of the material and spiritual way of life of urban 
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industrial and commercial enterprises, on the one hand, and 
those who actually produce material goods, that is to say, 
workers of various categories, and commercial employees. 
(Other strata of urban populations will be examined at a 
later point in this work.) 

The two social strata or classes of the urban population 
are known, respectively, as the bourgeoisie and the working 
class. 

In most developing countries there is continuous inter- 
course between the peasantry and these two most important 
strata of the urban population, the bourgeoisie and the 
working class. 

“Bourgeoisie”, as here used, denotes the local so-called 
national bourgeoisie, that is to say, the local capitalist entre- 
preneurs doing business in the field of industry, trade or 
finance. 

The national bourgeoisie of the developing countries is 
not a closely-knit social entity. It is articulated into various 
social sub-strata, each with its own particular group interests, 
determined by its economic and general standing in the 
community. 

Viewed as an entity, the national bourgeoisie stands for 
national (as distinguished from foreign-owned) commerce 
and industry — big, medium-sized and minor. The interests 
of these are by no means always identical. 

The big bourgeoisie constitutes the right and most con- 
servative group, inclined towards compromise with foreign 
imperialist forces and the big landowners at home. The 
reason is to be found in the generally high profits earned 
by the big bourgeoisie, which make it indifferent to any 
changes in the existing political and social conditions. Not 
even this big national bourgeoisie, however, are willing to 
submit to the domination of foreign capital. Their plans call 
for national development along “normal” capitalist lines, 
adequate modernisation of the industrial plant, and partner- 
ship with capitalist powers, including the former metropolis. 
They are dead set against any radical reforms, viewing these 
as a potential threat to their interests. They are particularly 
fearful of the growth of those democratic social forces which 
favour opting for the socialist programme. Concerned— 
ostensibly— with the freedom of private enterprise, the big 
bourgeoisie looks askance at the idea of establishing or 
strengthening the state sector in the national economy. In 
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some of the developing countries the big bourgeoisie shows 
a trend towards monopolising certain branches of the 
national economy, that is to say, towards concentrating control 
over certain branches of industrial production in the hands 
of several powerful capitalist trusts. 

The middle national commercial and industrial bourgeoisie 
find themselves in different circumstances. They do not 
enjoy the same degree of economic stability. This makes 
them more vulnerable to the pressure of foreign capital and 
to the evils of economic dependence. Hence their much 
more active role in the anti-imperialist struggle. Because the 
domestic market is relatively restricted due to the low 
purchasing power of the great mass of the population (mainly 
peasant), the middle national bourgeoisie are impelled to 
support agrarian reform programmes. Unlike the big bour- 
geoisie, the middle and petty bourgeoisie favour creating 
a state sector within the national economy, in so far as that 
does not affect their immediate financial interests but helps 
strengthen their country’s national independence and build 
up its defences. 

Clearly, however, there is no Chinese wall between the 
big and middle national bourgeoisie. TTie latter, like the 
former, are all for strengthening capitalist principles and 
not a whit interested in socialist programmes. Hence, ex- 
posed as they are to constant pressure from the more 'con- 
servative elements, they are all the more prone to vacillate. 

1 hey are incapable, as a body, of implementing consistently 
any definite programme of progressive socio-economic re- 
forms. 

Rather unstable is the economic situation of the urban 
petty bourgeoisie. These, comprising mainly tradesmen and 
proprietors of small workshops, are a numerically important 
stratum of the population in most developing countries. This 
urban petty bourgeoisie are therefore not infrequently sus- 
ceptible to the influence of various, often contradictory, 
£ rces - U .nlike the middle bourgeoisie, on the other 
hand, they are m continuous and rather close contact with 

mfv« b rt. Unng and ‘ ndi & ent strata of the population. This 
makes them receptive to radical ideas and often they them- 
selves begin to impart progressive views to others. They 
become politically highly active along the whole front of the 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudalist struggle. Many such petty 
bourgeois are consistent advocates of radical social reforms. 
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restriction of private capitalist entrepreneurial activities, 
nationalisation of key industries, and democratic agrarian re- 
form. Closely associated with the urban petty bourgeoisie arc 
intellectuals, minor employees, army officers and students. 

As a body, the national bourgeoisie is impelled by objec- 
tive developments to favour the destruction of colonialism 
as an obstacle to the unrestricted entrepreneurial activities 
of local national capital. The formation of a sovereign 
national state does not resolve the contradictions between the 
national bourgeoisie and imperialism, for foreign capital 
will go to any extremes to maintain and expand its positions 
in the economies of developing countries. True, foreign 
capital does frequently alter its tactics in line with current 
political changes. It makes attempts to establish contacts 
with local entrepreneurs, to interest them in co-operation. 
It puts great faith in mixed companies, that is to say, com- 
panies with the participation of both national and foreign 
capital. Occasionally it operates exclusively in the guise of 
local national capital. In such cases foreign monopolies, 
operating under so dependable a cover, consider themselves 
much less vulnerable than otherwise. In winning the national 
bourgeoisie over to co-operation, foreign monopolies resort 
to the important tactic of holding up to the local entre- 
preneurs the bogey of the anti-capitalist consequences that 
may result from the growth of the democratic forces, and an 
upswing of the working-class movement, and of a possible 
change-over to socialist development. Posing as “friends” 
of the national bourgeoisie, these external imperialist forces 
seek to prevent united action on the part of the anti-impe- 
rialist forces in the developing countries, and provoke in- 
ternal conflicts to weaken them, with the single all-important 
aim of creating conditions propitious for the restoration of 
colonial rule, even if not the old one. 

Those members of the national bourgeoisie who are 
politically more far-sighted realise the dangers inherent in 
the manoeuvres of their imperialist “friends”: they see 
through their game; and it would definitely be a mistake, 
therefore, to classify all of the national bourgeoisie in the 
developing countries — its tendencies to vacillate notwith- 
standing — as allies or abettors of imperialism. The political 
attitudes of this very influential segment of society are de- 
termined, in the event, by objective factors. Imperialist 
policies in regard to the developing countries, however 
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camouflaged they may be, remain basically predatory. They 
are directed against the national interests of the peoples 
that have won their independence. And they are directed 
also against the independent development of national in- 
dustry, trade, finance and credit systems. It follows, then, 
that these imperialist policies largely affect the crucial in- 
terests of the national bourgeoisie as well. 

It would be equally rash both to overestimate the revo- 
lutionary, anti-imperialist potentialities of the national bour- 
geoisie — to idealise it, so to speak — and to completely rule 
out its participation in the national anti-imperialist struggle. 

A role apart in the national-liberation movement and 
progressive development of the countries in question is the 
role of the workers . The working class of the countries of 
Asia and Africa is relatively unimportant numerically; but 
its role and significance are determined by factors other than 
numbers. 

When political independence was still to be won, that 
is to say, during the colonial period, in most of the Asian 
and African countries the workers formed that segment of 
society which, more than the others, felt the sting of double 
oppression: national and social. The plight of the indigenous 
worker was always incomparably worse, both economically 
and in respect of his legal status, than the condition of even 
the least skilled and lowest-paid worker in the metropolies. 
It will be recalled that in the colonies the early capitalist 
proprietors of industrial plants and other businesses were 
generally foreigners. Taking advantage of their dominant 
position in the colonies, these capitalists ran their enterprises 
in typical colonial fashion. Production managers, foremen, 
and highly skilled workers were whites, as a rule. They were 
the masters . They were relatively well-paid and enjoyed 
certain privileges. The rest of the labour force, that is to say, 
the main mass of the workers, were recruited among the 
local population, chiefly impoverished small artisans, or local 
peasants driven by hunger from their villages. In countries 
where the colonial regime was particularly cruel the colo- 
nialists used to round up the local poor and put them to 
work in their plants, furnishing them with quarters remindful 
of prison conditions. Their pay was a fraction of that of the 
foreigners, their working day as long as the owner made it. 
Labour safety was non-existent. 

In this manner workers in colonial countries were put 
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through a rapid course of harsh training in colonial oppres- 
sion, exploitation and deprivation of rights. In these condi- 
tions the nascent indigenous working class could not but 
realise the urgent necessity of freeing their country from 
colonial slavery. 

No interests of private ownership, no proprietary psy- 
chology exert any restraining influence on the uncompro- 
mising stand taken by the working class against the imperial- 
ists. Indeed, they have only the shackles of inequality and 
cruel exploitation to lose. The tasks of social liberation are 
closely intertwined with those of national liberation. The 
concentration of workers in industrial, transportation and 
other facilities helps develop in them comparatively rapidly 
a realisation of a community of interests, a spirit of solidar- 
ity and mutual aid. Industrial production, as such, facilitates 
worker organisation and promotes class consciousness. It 
should not be surprising, therefore, that in many Asian and 
African countries the working class is led by force of cir- 
cumstances to become the most steadfast and undesigning 
defenders of the national interests. 

Incidentally, many of these workers are farm hands from 
plantations and large estates. Very like them are those 
farmers whom poverty has driven to work for hire in addition 
to tilling their own tiny plots. 

Since the industrial labour force is recruited mainly from 
the peasantry, urban workers in developing countries keep 
in close touch with the rural population and its needs and 
are always ready, as a rule, to back the peasants in their 
struggle against the various relics of feudalism, which the 
domestic and external foes of social progress and greater 
independence find to be of aid. 

Inasmuch as statistical data are unreliable and criteria 
vary from country to country it is difficult to quote accurate 
figures on the numerical growth of the labour force in the 
countries of Asia and Africa. That it has been growing in 
recent years, however, is an undeniable fact. 

In India, which is one of the biggest Asian countries, the 
number of workers engaged in industry, transportation and 
on the plantations has topped 10,000,000 (1965 data). While 
this is a relatively modest share of the total population, 
available data indicate that this labour force has been con- 
sistently growing, largely owing to the development of the 
state sector of the national economy. 
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Most hired workers in Asia and Africa work in plants 
of relatively modest size. This makes for difficulty of organ- 
isation and much lower living standards on the whole. 
Those who work in small and quite insignificant enterprises 
find it harder, being widely scattered, to fight for fairer 
wages and shorter hours with the traditional weapon of 
strikes. This has also a detrimental effect on the political 
activity of the working class. 

On the whole, however, the strike movement in the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa shows a tendency to grow. In 
developing industrial production, private entrepreneurs 
usually try to increase their profits by reducing workers’ 
wages to a bare minimum, forcing them to work in unspeak- 
able conditions, and using the labour of women and children. 

The working class of the countries under discussion has 
attained to nowhere near the high level of consolidation that 
is characteristic of the proletariat of the industrially de- 
veloped capitalist states. This is particularly true of industrial 
workers. In most of these countries they are still numerically 
quite few as compared with the other social groups. In some 
of the African countries the workers have only just begun 
to take shape as a distinct segment of the working people, 
and this is one of the features indicative of the socio-eco- 
nomic backwardness of these countries and of the inadequate 
development of their productive forces. Surviving relics of 
archaic social relations (tribalism, feudalism) retard the 
development of towns and expansion of industrial produc- 
tion. That is what accounts for the peculiar structure of the 
working class in these countries. Most of the workers are 
employed in the service industries and agriculture, rather 
than in industrial plants. Plantation workers form a very 
considerable part of the working class. Seasonal occupations 
are largely p re v a l en t, workers periodically migrating from 
the towns back to their villages. Many workers are closely 
inked with the peasantry not only through their peasant 
origin but also because their families continue to live in the 
villages and till the soil. Both seasonal employment and 
abour turnover are generally attributable to the fact that 
local workers lack special training in any particular trades, 
they are mostly employed in heavy physical labour, per- 
formed under special overseers who often resort to brutal 

measures, including whipping, to drive and punish the work- 
ers. 
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Semi-feudal methods of exploitation of the workers are 
typical of many Asian and African countries. One such 
method is the recruitment of workers by special middlemen 
who extort all the money a man has for getting him a job, 
while drawing a handsome commission from the entre- 
preneurs for providing them with the cheapest possible 
labour. Taking advantage of the desperate plight of the poor 
in areas stricken by natural disasters, famines or epidemics, 
the middlemen do not stop at buying minors, especially 
girls, from their parents in order to put them to work in 
urban factories, where they are brutally exploited and forced 
to live in conditions resembling those of gaol inmates. Their 
exploitation is reminiscent of feudal methods: thus, they 
aren’t given their full pay, and the nature of their occupa- 
tion subjects them to social discrimination; all of which adds 
to their distress. Deprived of all rights, they receive cruel 
treatment. Protest, in whatever form, brings punishment. 
Employment of women and children, widely practised, 
makes matters worse. Women and minors are paid less than 
the usual very low wages, and this availability of cheap 
labour enables the capitalists to reduce wage levels even 
more, as well as to keep the workers in constant terror of 
dismissal. 

All these factors make it difficult for the working class 
to assume the role of a leading social force in the countries 
of Asia and Africa, and retard the process of its consolida- 
tion. On the other hand, these same factors contribute to 
the growth of a justifiable feeling of indignation among the 
working masses and become the source of a mounting social 
protest. While possibly purely spontaneous in the beginning, 
in time this protest assumes increasingly organised forms. 
This pattern of brutal exploitation and rightlessness and so- 
cial discrimination characteristic of many Asian and African 
countries lends any manifestations of protest by the workers 
a specifically political colouring. In fighting for an impro- 
vement of their economic conditions the workers demand 
a modification of the social conditions that are responsible 
for the worst features of their exploitation and the abolition 
of a social system which has outlived itself. Inasmuch as the 
social and political backwardness of by far the most Asian 
and African countries is rooted in colonialism, the working 
class — for all of its relative numerical and organisational 
weakness — has invariably been, as we have already seen, in 
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the forefront of the struggle for national independence and 
against the imperialists and their local agents. 

Organisation and united action are the main weapons of 
the working class. The workers’ traditional tactic is the 
strike: an organised joint action intended to bring pressure 
to bear on the entrepreneur in order to compel him to grant 
the demands of the labour force. 

That this specifically proletarian tactic is finding ever 
wider use in Asia and Africa may be seen from the develop- 
ment of the workers’ movement in the countries concerned. 
There is a wholly erroneous impression in certain quarters 
that workers in these countries are economically much better 
off than the peasantry. Those who entertain this quite 
groundless notion are occasionally led to draw the far-reach- 
ing inference that the peasantry, precisely because they are 
worse off, are a more revolutionary force than the working 
class. This theory is also completely groundless. 

It is based on the assumption that the worker is econom- 
ically better off. But in just what way is he better off? Even 
the poorest farmer owns a plot of land which he tills. The 
worker, however, owns no means of production. To keep 
alive he must sell his power to work, his only possession. 
He is wholly dependent on certain circumstances which he 
can neither change nor otherwise influence. Before he gets a 
job there must be a demand for his power to work, a buyer 
willing to pay him for his work. The rate of pay for the 
work he does, however, and the conditions in which he 
works are established entirely by his employer, the entre- 
preneur, and not by the worker. 

It is sometimes argued that a worker’s real wages in some 
countries are greater than a farmer’s income. That holds 
true, however, only when there is a substantial demand for 
labour power in a given country or region, which may be 
purely temporary, or when the workers who demand wages 
higher than a farmer s meagre income are highly organised. 
In the latter case the only possible correct inference would 
be that the workers constitute a more active social force than 
the peasantry. 

Despite the many obvious features that characterise the 
working class as a social force fighting more consistently 
than any others against imperialism and capitalism for the 
complete liberation of their country, the workers do not yet 
constitute, at the present time, the leading element in the 
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national-liberation movement of the Asian, African and 
Latin American countries; and this for a number of reasons. 
In some of the countries of Asia, and even more so of Africa, 
the working class is still in the phase of formation. In other 
countries, where the level of industrial development accounts 
for the presence of a numerically fully adequate labour 
force, the workers often still lack the necessary degree of 
organisation as also experience and competent leadership. In 
many instances the workers cannot even read or write. All 
these factors constitute serious obstacles to the workers taking 
in their hands the leadership of the national-liberation move- 
ment as a whole. 

A factor to be taken into account in this respect is the 
high degree of political activity on the part of the national 
bourgeoisie and intelligentsia, who have both the cadres and 
political experience and are therefore better able, as well as 
more willing, to assume leadership in the national struggle 
against imperialism. We have had occasion to mention that 
the national bourgeoisie is prone to vacillate. The quality 
of its leadership suffers because of this propensity; it lacks 
the required firmness and singleness of purpose. It is this 
that has led to the passing of political leadership in some 
Asian and African countries into the hands of progressive 
intellectuals, who, in addition to following an anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudalist policy more consistently than the national 
bourgeoisie, have been able to offer a sufficiently explicit 
national programme of non-capitalist development. The 
working class of a given developing country may not yet be 
the leader of the national anti-imperialist front; but that 
will not preclude its taking over that leadership in the future. 

Enough factual evidence exists to warrant the assertion 
that political independence would never have been won in 
quite a few Asian and African countries if it hadn’t been 
for the working class and the determined fight put up by it 
against the colonialists. While the peasantry constitutes the 
national-colonial revolution’s main force, acting either on 
its own initiative or under the guidance of other social strata, 
the working class constitutes, in most cases, the fighting 
revolutionary army’s shock force, which suffers the heaviest 
losses, but without whose courageous efforts no victory can 
be won. 

A flourishing stratum in most of the countries of Asia 
and many African lands are artisans and small shopkeepers. 
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It lias already been mentioned here that the urban petty 
bourgeoisie may be regarded as the extreme left wing of the 
national bourgeoisie in close contact with the working strata. 
Closest to this urban petty bourgeoisie from the standpoint 
of origin is the intelligentsia. 

The intelligentsia comprises teachers, lawyers, physicians, 
minor officials, students and army officers. This segment of 
the population has no sufficiently distinct class interests and 
is extremely active in the anti-imperialist movement. It is 
easy to see why this is so. Under a colonial regime the local 
national intelligentsia either finds very restricted opportuni- 
ties for applying its skills or else is simply unable to make 
an independent living. Before the winning of political in- 
dependence, the apparatus of government was staffed mainly 
by colonial officials from the metropoly. Local members of 
the intelligentsia had to be satisfied with minor posts in the 
civil service. 

It was only natural that the national intelligentsia should 
take a most active part in the liberation struggle: only vic- 
tory over the colonialists and the achievement of national 
independence would make for large-scale employment of 
national cadres in the intellectual sphere and assure them 
a livelihood. 

An event in the history of the national-liberation struggle 
in a number of countries has been the prominent role played 
for the first time by members of the military intelligentsia. 
I he officer corps in developing countries comprises mainly 
persons who have received a military education in the me- 
tropolies. This moulds to some extent the political sympathies 
and disposition of many officers. Service in the colonial forces 
under foreign command, however, exercises a dual, con- 
tradictory influence. 

Native officers were keenly aware of their underprivileged 
position, the necessity of taking orders from foreigners who 
often took no pains to conceal their feelings of disdain. 
These native officers of foreign colonial forces enjoyed no 
pi ospects of advancement in the service, because all higher 
posts of command and the corresponding ranks were reserved 
exclusively for the colonialists. 

And, lastly, the very use of colonial armies as an instru- 
ment of imperialist policy could not but contribute to a 
nascent national consciousness among native officers. During 
the two world wars important contingents of colonial troops 
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were sent to fronts far removed from their homelands. This 
too, of course, served in a measure to broaden the outlook of 
officers and men since it gave them a chance to observe how 
people lived in other countries and sec wherein the imperial- 
ist powers were strong and where they were weak and vul- 
nerable. 

These officers could not but share in the growing objection 
to colonial rule. Secret circles were organised, in which po- 
litical issues were discussed, and the feeling grew stronger 
that national freedom would have to be fought for. 

The system of military organisation, as such, favoured 
conspiracy, effective co-operation, and contact among the 
revolution-minded officers. 

Secret patriotic circles of members of the military intel- 
ligentsia became important in many Asian and African 
colonies as the most efficiently organised nuclei of the anti- 
imperialist movement. 

On the other hand, such officer organisations were neces- 
sarily somewhat exclusive and lacked, as a rule, adequate 
contact with other population groups. Their activities were 
consequently often of a purely conspirative nature. In plan- 
ning armed action against the imperialists or their agents 
from among the local privileged strata, the officers relied 
on their own ability instead of drawing the masses into the 
national-liberation struggle. This has sometimes foredoomed 
such revolutionary action to failure, for the comparative 
fewness of the conspirators made it easy for the imperialists 
to defeat them. In other cases, even when such military plots 
were successful, they produced a certain confusion and 
vacillation among the people. Victorious, the revolutionary 
officers did not immediately find the strong local social sup- 
port they needed and found themselves confronted with 
serious difficulties; all of which undoubtedly played into the 
hands of the imperialists and their agents and threatened a 
re-establishment of colonial rule. 

When national independence had been won by most of 
the countries of Asia and Africa and formation ol national 
armed forces had begun, the role of the officer corps became, 
in a sense, even more important. Foreigners holding high 
ranks began gradually to be replaced with native officers, 
even when they signified their willingness to stay in the 
service. 
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Thus the army became an important pillar of the national 
government. And much depended, henceforward, on the 
reliability of that pillar. 

Attitudes differed, to be sure, within the officer corps in 
regard to the role and nature of a national state and the 
prospects of its development. Those officers who had not 
only received their professional training under the colonial- 
ists but had also come to share certain of their political views 
and sympathies assumed a conservative posture, declaring 
against any democratisation of the state and against draw- 
ing the people at large into the business of government. The 
feeling of caste exclusiveness to which this element of the 
officer corps was naturally predisposed was all the stronger 
because, by token of their social origin, they were closely 
linked with the privileged groups, such as the big estate- 
owners, high officials and aristocrats. 

These privileged classes were intent on establishing their 
undisputed control of state government, in their own in- 
terests, and therefore determined to maintain their control 
over the army. To this end they encouraged anti-democratic 
attitudes among the officer element in question, setting the 
armed forces over against the masses, their political associa- 
tions and other departments of the administration. 

It is hardly surprising, in the circumstances, that in some 
of the Asian and African countries the army, led by this 
officer element, became an instrument in the hands of the 
reactionary forces and operated anti-democratic putsches in 
the interests of the privileged minority. 

A considerable segment of the officer corps remained un- 
receptive to anti-democratic feelings, however, for many 
officers did not belong to the privileged groups mentioned 
above. Many were linked with the working population, urban 
anc * F u .^' Th ese patriotic officers were active in the na- 
tional-liberation movement and had no intention of putting 
up with the prospect of their country remaining socially, 
economically and culturally backward for years to come. 
Many were concerned about the ways and means of strength- 
ening the national state and speeding up its progressive de- 
velopment. 

Being more efficiently organised than any other elements 
ot the national intelligentsia, it was precisely the officer 
corps in a number of countries that denounced the avarice 
ot the privileged groups and initiated far-reaching social 
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and economic reforms. Officers of more radical tendencies 
demanded urgent measures to deal with the cupidity of a 
big bourgeoisie completely indifferent to national interests, 
and to eradicate corruption among the old officialdom. In 
some instances such action on the part of the officer corps, 
with or without support from the people at large, engen- 
dered sharp internal conflicts. It is a matter of record that 
in some of the Asian and African countries the officers have 
not hesitated to oust statesmen who had either compromised 
themselves or failed to show sufficient energy, and to assume 
full political responsibility for the government of the coun- 
try. In such cases the officers had acted as representatives 
of the great majority of a people determined that no ava- 
ricious private interests should interfere with the progressive 
development of the national state. 

The officers as a body are a special segment of the national 
intelligentsia, more efficiently organised than its other seg- 
ments; but, as it is, are incapable of independently 
designing national policy for any length of time. An army 
inevitably becomes a policy tool in the hands of some im- 
portant social stratum or class. That explains, in the event, 
why in some countries the army has been an active revolu- 
tionary factor, and in others a reactionary one. 

Those leaders of the patriotic, revolutionary officers, who 
see farther ahead, are fully aware that the army, acting 
alone, cannot guarantee the successful achievement of pro- 
gressive political aims. It must find sufficient support among 
the people, the working stratum of the population, without 
whose active help it cannot achieve any tangible results in 
the struggle for complete national independence and social 
progress. This point is illustrated by the experience of 
the United Arab Republic, Burma and certain other 
countries. 

There is yet another weighty factor that must be taken 
into account if a proper evaluation of the profound social 
changes currently taking place in Asia and Africa is to be 
arrived at. The national intelligentsia (the military included), 
not being a strictly defined class such as are the basic social 
classes, namely, the peasantry, bourgeoisie and workers, does 
not adhere unswervingly to any single ideology, adopted 
once and for all. Their political and philosophic views are 
subject to occasional substantial changes and exhibit new 
trends under the impact of changing circumstances. 


We have seen, for example, that in the United Arab Re- 
public the nation’s progressive leaders, who were already 
closely linked with the army, became gradually convinced 
that the national bourgeoisie 1 were unable to control their 
avaricious instincts. This pursuit of wealth, this urge to grab 
as much as possible in complete disregard of state interests 
or the need to strengthen the national economy, were char- 
acteristic of the activities of important private capital. In 
many cases this practice went hand in hand with the sub- 
versive efforts of foreign imperialist forces to dislocate the 
economy of the United Arab Republic — an independent 
national state — with a view to re-establishing themselves in 
their old position of dominance. These developments showed 
the national bourgeoisie to be extremely unstable and its 
influential circles definitely reluctant to sacrifice their owner- 
ship privileges for the sake of satisfying the urgent needs of 
state and people — to the very understandable disappointment 
of those of the nation’s leaders who had initially entertained 
definite expectations of possible joint effort on behalf of 
social progress. There followed an evolution of the political 
and general philosophic conceptions held by the U.A.R. 
leadership, who worked out and started implementing a 
programme of socio-economic measures designed to curb 
private capital, emphasise the planning and regulation ele- 
ment in the management of the national economy, and 
strengthen by all available means the public state sector 
of that economy. 

The U.A.R. leadership called upon the working people, 
the workers and peasants, to take an active part in carrying 
out the programme of national construction. It was found 
essential to set up a political organisation that should reflect 
the will of the population at large. The consistent develop- 
ment of an increasingly definite, explicit programme of so- 
cial construction bears witness to the fact that a serious shift 
has taken place in the political thinking of the United Arab 
Republic leadership, a shift entirely in line with the national 
interests of the country and the aspirations of its people. 

We have cited a case where there has been a gradual but 
decisive shift in the right direction, for the better, so to 
speak. A look at the historic record reveals, however, that 


Notably its most influential conservative right wing which reflects 
the position of big private enterprise. 
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regressive processes are equally possible, when the progres- 
sive views formerly espoused cede ground to views of a reac- 
tionary nature. Whenever there is a trend on the part of 
the governing circles to wall themselves off from the masses 
and rely exclusively on the privileged strata of society there 
follows practically every time a revision of political and 
sociological views, a turn, so to speak, for the worse. In 
parallel with this the democratic elements are forcibly sup- 
pressed, as a rule, progressive organisations arc banned and 
their leaders arc subjected to persecution. In Indonesia, for 
example, when the reactionary trend in politics gained the 
day there began a wholesale merciless extermination of 
political opponents and a ban was introduced not only on 
socio-economic literature of a progressive nature but even 
on fiction, including classical works ideologically “subver- 
sive” in the view of the ruling circles currently in power. 

History teaches us that social progress requires a demo- 
cratisation of the political and social system of government 
and the participation of the masses in the business of govern- 
ment. Social progress is in the interests of the people. Ac- 
cordingly, there can be no social progress without the 
people's participation, behind their back. 

How democratisation may be accomplished is, of course, 
another thing. That depends on the conditions prevailing 
in a given country, the level of socio-economic development 
it has reached, and the literacy of its population. The po- 
litical regimes of the countries of Asia and Africa differ 
greatly among themselves. There are countries where the 
democratic forces can be an active factor of political life, 
take part in state leadership or exercise important influence 
thereon; and there are others where the democratic forces 
have little or no opportunity for such activity. It has been 
established that the greatest threat to national independence 
is posed by an artificially created disunity among the popu- 
lation, always present wherever political leadership has been 
monopolised by some one relatively restricted social group. 
Such a concentration of power places a minority in a priv- 
ileged position, which in turn leads to its artificial isolation, 
precluding the fullest possible utilisation of the creative 
energy latent in the people to achieve social progress. 

The foreign imperialist forces are set on preventing the 
developing countries from achieving national consolidation. 
Internal friction tends to weaken the new national states and 
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often furnishes a convenient pretext for foreign intervention 
in their internal affairs. 

Just what degree and what kind of unity of all democratic 
forces can be achieved, one may well ask, when the specific 
interests of the heterogeneous strata of the society are often 
contradictory and prone to clash? This question requires 
close study. 

It is a matter of fact that these various social strata do 
have a common interest that tends to unite them, all the 
diversity of their individual political and economic interests 
notwithstanding. 

This is, above all, a desire to maintain and strengthen na- 
tional independence. That there must be no re-establishment 
of colonial rule is in the interests not only of the masses, 
the working people (peasants, workers, craftsmen and intel- 
lectuals). but also, in consequence of certain objective rea- 
sons. of the national bourgeoisie, with the exception of a 
relatively unimportant corrupted element directly connected 
with foreign capital. At the same time it is evident that na- 
tional independence can be enduring only if state power is 
based on the people’s support, in a measure sufficient, at any 
rate, to stand up to any external threat, any hostile move, 
that is to say, on the part of the imperialist forces. It follows 
that even socially dissimilar forces can find unity in a pro- 
gramme based on the defence of national sovereignty and 
on the recognition of the necessity of supporting the kind 
of state government that pursues a progressive policy as an 
indispensable condition of the people’s support. 

There are bound to be differences of opinion, of course, 
when it comes to determining the concrete nature of such 
state policy and the scope of progressive measures adequate 
to meet the needs and wishes of the people at large. 

. , . a |f °J? ^ese problems could proceed, nevertheless, 
withm the framework of a certain amount of co-operation 
among the various social strata, based on a common anti- 
lmpenalist stand. Far-sighted leaders of the national bour- 
geoisie, for all their predilection for the capitalist principles 
of private enterprise and freedom of exploitation, cannot 
tan to see that serious urgent measures are called for if the 
new national states are to overcome their economic back- 
wardness. So long as a developing country remains subject 
to the anarchy of the capitalist market, where the leading 
monopolist cartels of the imperalist powers call the tunc 
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and virtually run the show, their newly-won national inde- 
pendence will never be out of danger. Even granting a con- 
siderable growth of the average annual increment of in- 
dustrial production in the developing countries since their 
achievement of political independence, it will take them all 
of a hundred years, at the present rate, to catch up with 
the leading capitalist states in respect of the total volume 
of industrial production. Neither the working class nor the 
propertied classes, that is, the national bourgeoisie, will 
ever be willing to accept the prospect of lagging behind for 
so long a span, which would actually mean continued de- 
privation of the developing countries of equal rights. There 
are thus objective grounds to justify a search for more 
effective and speedier ways of closing the gap and achieving 
economic independence. And there is an objective possibility 
of co-operating to implement a programme of economic and 
cultural development. 

Let us emphasise once more that the various socially dis- 
similar patriotic elements can co-operate fruitfully only if 
they adopt a democratic approach implying actual equality 
of rights for all participants in the anti-imperialist struggle: 
any dictate, any monopoly of political power must be ruled 
out. 

This implies a coalition or union of patriotic forces capable 
of using the creative initiative of the masses to ensure en- 
during political and economic independence. It stands to 
reason that such an alliance of dissimilar social elements 
cannot be a dictatorship of any one of these elements and 
that any despotic methods of state leadership are out of the 
question. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to take into account the 
tremendous power of the opposition to progressive national 
policies offered by the foreign imperialist forces and their 
reactionary agents inside the developing countries (former 
feudalists, various corrupted elements, etc.). The state leader- 
ship, therefore, faced with the continuous possibility of 
various subversive action, including coups-d’etat, must wield 
great power and stand ready to nip any such action in the 
bud. The stronger the democratic quality of the regime, the 
better able, naturally, that regime will be to cope with any 
reactionary challenge by invoking the support of the people. 

Speaking of today’s reactionary opposition in the develop- 
ing countries, we should attempt to identify the social ele- 
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merits on whose support it depends. Different though they 
were, the agrarian reforms carried through in most of these 
countries upset the old system of privileged estate proprie- 
torship: the estate-owners ceased being the dominant force 
practically everywhere. The sole exception was a small group 
of states such as Saudi Arabia, whose feudal theocracies 
have given the American monopolies a free hand in their 
oilfields and are in open alliance with the foreign imperial- 
ist forces. 

The landlord element has not disappeared without a 
trace, however, nor has it dissolved among the other social 
elements. Pre-capitalist forms of land tenure continue to 
exist in many countries, though on a smaller scale. As a 
rule, land reform laws fix the maximum area of land that 
may be owned by private persons. These figures substantially 
exceed the size of average peasant holdings in the countries 
concerned and sanction the continued existence of small and 
medium-sized landed estates. In the Philippines, for exam- 
ple, the maximum area for privately owned land has been 
fixed at 75 hectares, while the average size of peasant hold- 
ings is 3 hectares. 

This means that landlord estates continue to exist. Their 
economic importance has diminished, however, and this, 
together with the deprivation of the landlord class of its 
political privileges, means that it has forfeited its role as 
the main support of domestic reaction. Owing to a prepon- 
derance of the national bourgeoisie in the governments of 
most of the countries of Asia and Africa it became possible, 
inter alia , to bring economic pressure to bear on the now 
weakened landlord class with a view to transforming it grad- 
ually into the bourgeois variety of entrepreneurs. In many 
developing countries the old agrarian system of economy, 
largely semi-feudal, is ceding ground to a bourgeois econ- 
omy, largely capitalist, with its typical pattern of employ- 
ment of labour, financing of production and marketing of 
farm produce. 

This serves to strengthen the political and economic 
positions of the national bourgeoisie both in town and coun- 
try. It is making its influence increasingly felt by the peas- 
antry, which is going through the process of social stratifi- 
cation. The increasing prosperity of the well-to-do peasantry 
is conducive to an expansion of the political influence of 
the bourgeoisie. 
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The diminishing importance of the landlords (scmi-fcudal 
landowners) is paralleled by the increasing importance of 
the right-wing national bourgeoisie, that is to say, the big 
bourgeoisie, which becomes the basic reactionary force, 
around which rally all the anti-socialist and in fact all the 
anti-democratic elements. India is a good example, for here 
the increasing activity of the right-wing, reactionary polit- 
ical groups openly in favour of close contacts with foreign 
imperialist forces is in complete accord with the position of 
the national big bourgeoisie, which opposes any at all radical 

social reforms. . c . 

Those countries, especially on the continent ot Africa, 
where class stratification is not yet sufficiently distinct, face 
a different situation. Here progress is delayed, as before, by 
those elements which represent social relations of the ar- 
chaic order, such as the former tribal chiefs, the old civil 
servants with their old loyalty to the colonialists, all sorts of 
profiteers making a living as brokers in deals with foreign- 
ers, etc. 


Chapter Three 

MODERN COLONIALISM 


Writings on post-war developments in 
Asia. Africa and Latin America reveal an occasional tend- 
ency to make no distinction between the terms “colonial 
systenv and “colonialism” and to equate these two concepts 
And if the colonial system has ceased to exist, so, it is 
argued, by the same token, has colonialism. Actually, how- 
ever, the collapse of the colonial system does not by any 
means signify the end of colonialism. The peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America have seen how, in their own case, 
their newly-achieved political independence and the ter- 
mination of their colonial regimes have failed to protect them 
either from foreign exploitation or from systematic and often 
extremely rude foreign interference in their internal affairs 
1 his exploitation and this interference, effected bv methods 
which the imperialists endeavour to attune to present-day 
international conditions, form the content of modern colo'- 
niaiism or neo-colonialism. 

w!!r the pe °P. Ies ° f Asia . Africa and Latin America co- 
lonialism, that is to say, the policy of subjugating and ex- 

ploitmg other countries and nations, has been and continues 
to be enemy number one. 
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colonialism in that its forms and methods are more diverse 
and its content more complex. 

Nevertheless, the one and the other are essentially the 
same. And that explains why the neo-colonialists constantly 
borrow from the arsenal of their predecessors. Flexible ma- 
noeuvring and the use of agents, so characteristic of neo- 
colonialism, alternate with violent frontal assaults on the 
national interests and sovereignty of the Asian, African and 
Latin American countries, actions, in other words, remi- 
niscent of the blackest episodes of the times of colonial con- 
quests. 

While the colonial system is generally falling apart, there 
are still some areas left whose population does not enjoy 
national independence and carries the yoke of foreign rule. 

Table 1 


Remnants of the Old Colonial Empires 1 



Colonics 

Metropolics 

Population 
(in thousands) 

Area 

(in thousands 
sq. km.) 

Great Britain 

13,502 

2.032.9 

France 

1,360 

143.4 

U.S.A 

2,768 

13.2 

Holland 

486 

144 

Portugal 

12,922 

2,086 

Spain .... • 

480 

295.7 

South African Republic 

Australia, Now Zealand and under 

534 

824 

“Joint Administration” 2 

2,064 

490.3 

Total 

34,116 

6,029.5 


1 Area as at close of 1965; population according to 1960-1964 estimates. 

* I. e., territories ruled Jointly by mutual agreement by two metropolis. 


At present the area of these last remaining imperialist 
colonies totals 5,000,000 sq. kilometres or less than 4 per cent 
of the globe’s territory, with a population of 37,000,000, 
which makes up 1.1 per cent of the earth’s population. These 
remaining colonies are scattered all over the world, serving 
the colonialists as bases in their struggle against the na- 
tional-liberation movement in adjacent countries and regions. 
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Portugal has been plundering and oppressing colonial peo- 
ples for more than five centuries. Her colonics total over 
2,000,000 sq. kilometres, thus covering an area more than 
20 times greater than her metropolitan area. In 1951 an 
amendment to her constitution turned all her colonies into 
‘‘overseas provinces”. 

The Portuguese colonialists love to dwell on their special 
historic rights to their colonies. The governor-general of one 
Portuguese colony made the following remark to John Phil- 
lips, a British journalist: “We Portuguese are in a very 
special position in Africa: we were the first of the European 
nations to make a home — we shall be the last to leave — 
because much of our blood, down the centuries, has mingled 
with that of Africa. We belong to Africa and these parts of 
Africa belong to us.” 1 

The truth about the actual state of affairs in Angola and 
Mozambique, “Portuguese” Guinea, San Thome and Prin- 
cipe has been leaking out bit by bit despite the efforts of the 
Lisbon government to suppress it. In 1905, H. W. Nevinson, 
a British journalist, travelled in “Portuguese” Africa. His 
book, A Modern Slavery , revealed the large-scale use of 
forced labour in conditions hardly discernible from slavery. 2 
1 ifty years later another student of Africa, Basil Davidson, 
made a similar trip and published, in 1955, a book in which 
he showed that the plight of the native population of the 
Portuguese colonies remained basically unchanged. In An- 
gola, he wrote, nearly half the labour force (379,000 men) 
were engaged in forced labour. 3 

Ihe British weekly Statesman gives the following 
excerpt from a report of Henrique Galvao, who had been 
sent by the Portuguese Government to investigate labour 
conditions in the colonies: “In some ways the situation (in 
Angola. The Authors .) is worse than simple slavery. 
Under slavery, after all, the native is bought as an animal: 
his owner prefers him to remain as fit as a horse or an ox. 

I et here the native is not bought— he is hired from the 
state, although he is called a free man. And his employer 

don i960 1 p^OO**’ Kwame Nkrwnah and ^e Future of Africa, Lon - 
19GU p CC l3G nth ° ny SampSon ’ Common Sens * About Africa, New York, 
Aug S U)61 3 p 1 * ThC African Awakcnin S”; Hew Statesman , 
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cares little if he sickens or dies, once he is working, because 
when he sickens or dies his employer will simply ask for 
another.' 1 

In their efforts to wall off the territories under their rule 
from the logical process of disintegration and collapse ol 
the colonial system the Portuguese authorities arc resorting 
to harsh measures of repression, terror, complete isolation 
and planned forcible assimilation. Their efforts to perpetuate 
slavery and barbarism arc destined to remain fruitless, how- 
ever; for the seeming “tranquillity” in the Portuguese col- 
onies is coming to an end. The national-liberation move- 
ment in Angola and the other Portuguese colonies is mount- 
ing: it is a natural reaction of a frustrated people to the co- 
lonialists’ efforts to run the country their own way. 

What is left of the British empire is rapidly falling apart. 
Virtually only the so-called minor colonies remain under 
direct British rule, their population totalling around 17 mil- 
lions. Still held by Britain, by dint of occasional violent 
measures, are Oman, Bahrein and a few other principalities 
in South Arabia. Strategically situated and rich in strategic 
raw materials, these territories are being used as sites lor 
air and naval bases. The military base at Aden, also British- 
ruled until recently, was frequently used for strikes against 
the national-liberation movement in South Arabia. It served 
as a base for armed incursions into Oman and as a threat 
to Yemen; and armed forces were dispatched from here to 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, allegedly to maintain law 
and order. 

British colonial policies have been held up as proof of 
the argument that the policies and aims of colonial powers 
differ. “British political aims in West Africa are in complete 
contrast to those pursued by Spain, Portugal and France,” 
writes R. J. Harrison Church. “These three powers have 
sought to attach their territories in a close political and eco- 
nomic union with the mother country. Portuguese territories 


1 New Statesman, Aug. 11 , 1961, p. 176. The report also stated that 
“only the dead are really exempt from compulsory labour”, that the 
plight of the Africans was much worse than plain slavery, that in some 

enterprises mortality among the workers was as high as 30 per cent, but 

there was never any difficulty about recruitment of replacements. See 
The Observer , Jan. 29, 1967, p. 7. Captain Henrique CTalvao was sen- 
tenced to sixteen years’ imprisonment for circulating his highly critical 
report. See Anthony Sampson, Op. cit., p. 137. 
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are Provinces of Overseas Portugal, and the French ones are 
Territories of Overseas France. Flic culture and outlook of 
these mother countries are diffused widely, so that as many 
Africans as possible shall become assimilated or at least 
closely associated and identified with the governing power.” 1 

There do exist certain differences, admittedly, in the pol- 
icies pursued by the colonial powers. The author just quoted 
is quite right in pointing out that the French colonialists 
had tried to make Frenchmen out of Africans. For seven 
and a half years they carried on a war of annihilation in 
Algeria in order to turn Algerians into Frenchmen and 
Algeria into a part of France. This is essentially the same 
policy of assimilation that underlies the so-called French 
Community that was intended to present the old French 
colonial empire in a new guise. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, laid greater stress on establishing broad economic 
relations with her colonies and, rallying elements of the 
local population to her support, granted the local rulers a 
certain amount of independence, in line with her policy of 
“indirect administration”. 

The differences and special features of the imperialist 
powers' colonial policies concern particulars only, not their 
main substance or essence. 

While the old colonial empires may be crumbling in this 
post-war period, it does not necessarily follow that the im- 
perialists are not endeavouring to build, on their ruins or in 
their immediate vicinity, new points (Tappui for their power 
and influence in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The United 
States of America has been especially active in this respect; 
with the result that several countries have become virtually 
territories occupied by the present-day American colonialists. 

Let us examine a few typical cases. 

The dedicated national-liberation fight waged by the 
peoples of Indo-China put an end to French colonial dom- 
inance in that region of South-East Asia. The 1954 Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China formalised the termination of 
French colonial rule, inter alia , in South Vietnam. The 
American imperialists, however, were already on the spot 
by then, having helped the French colonialists fight their 
dirty war against the Vietnamese people, and, taking 
advantage of the French defeat, established their own con- 

1 w ^ arr * son Church, West Africa. A Study of the Environment 
and of Mans Use of It, London, New York, Toronto, 1957, p. 181. 
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trol over the land, to the exclusion of all other powers. Oner- 
ous agreements on military aid imposed on the puppet 
South-Vietnamese regime brought a flood of American ad- 
visers, who drifted into key positions in the country’s army, 
administration and economy. 

Between 1955 and 1962 around $2,500 million were paid 
by Washington into the South-Vietnamese exchequer, over 
four-fifths of this being used to finance the formation and 
equipment of a local army that took its orders from the 
Americans. By mid- 1962 the armed forces of South Vietnam 
numbered 400,000 effectives, to a population of 14,000,000! 
Militarisation on such a scale was more than the country’s 
weak economy could bear, so that before long the puppet 
state found itself wholly dependent on the United States in 
well-nigh every respect. 

This American operation on the peninsula of Indo-China 
was, to all intents and purposes, a modern version of a co- 
lonial “grab”. Subsequent developments have shown what 
such colonial operations lead to in our day: the United 
States, once definitely in the saddle, launched a war of ag- 
gression in the country, which has latterly been the chief 
source of international tension. 

When the Chiang Kai-shek clique, ousted by the Chinese 
people’s revolution, lied to Taiwan, the American imperial- 
ists used its flight as a pretext for occupying that island, even 
though it was an integral part of China. Having undertaken 
to provide the Chiang clique with bed and board, the United 
States turned Taiwan into a military camp, a mainstay of 
the Chinese counter-revolution, a kind of outpost of inter- 
national reaction in South-East Asia. 

In South Korea the American imperialists have made 
themselves very much at home. Here, their dominance is 
based both on economic expansion and on the presence of 
a 60,000-strong U.S. army. The privileges enjoyed by the 
American imperialists in South Korea are legally based on 
the “mutual defence” treaty concluded by Washington with 
the Seoul puppet regime immediately following the signing 
of the armistice agreement in Korea in 1953. A South Ko- 
rean Army, 600,000 strong, equipped and trained by the 
Americans, serves the Pentagon as cannon fodder. On orders 
from Washington South Korean units are dispatched to South 
Vietnam, to take part in the Americans’ predatory colonial 
war. 
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International factors must still be reckoned with, how- 
ever, and the imperialists are therefore constrained, in the 
cases mentioned above as well as in others, to maintain in- 
digenous governments in the lands they conquer. The flag 
remains the same, but the modern imperialist yoke is none 
the lighter for the peoples of the dependent lands to bear. 

The facts recounted above make us wonder whether, by 
any chance, the old, legally formalised colonial empires are 
not being replaced— in our present-day world — by new, “in- 
visible” empires. Is it possible, in other words, that the elim- 
ination of colonial regimes is nothing more than a replace- 
ment of one form of colonialist domination with another? 

If we are to find the right answer, we should recall just 
what are the historic forces that determine the current situa- 
tion in Asia, Africa and Latin America. In the days when 
imperialism held undisputed sway on the three continents, 
if a metropolitan power lost its grasp or influence, it simply 
meant that another imperialist marauder stepped into its 
shoes. That is what happened, for example, after the first 
world war, when the colonies of defeated Germany were 
taken over by the victorious imperialist powers. Similarly, 
while the colonial empires still existed, American imperialist 
power reached a point where the United States, using its 
expanding trade and export of capital as a lever, contrived 
to seize very strong positions in various colonies and depend- 
encies which it turned into bastions of American colonialism, 
though without hoisting the U.S. colours. 

Nowadays, however, when socialism and the national- 
liberation movement are increasingly coming to be the 
weightiest international factors determining development 
trends in Asia, Africa and Latin America, the situation has 
radically changed. There is no longer any question of co- 
lonial powers, forced out of the picture, handing their po- 
sitions over to some other colonialists. The national liberation 
is forcing colonialism into a retreat; which means that, on a 
world-wide scale, the power and influence of the colonialists 
is on the wane. Moreover, it would be wrong to imagine 
that all the positions, all the power, and all the opportunities 
which pertained to the colonial regimes are being bequeathed 
1,1 i 0 ^ 0 } 0 neo ' c °l° n ialism, that is, colonialism without colonies. 

In the clash of social forces on the arena of history, how- 
ever, as in the clash of armed forces, a general retreat does 
not mean that there will be no hard-fought defensive battles, 
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no flanking manoeuvres, or even temporary counter-offen- 
sives. All of these tactics are employed by colonialism in its 
retreat. Aware that nothing can save it, colonialism has no 
scruples of conscience as to choice of means in its effort to 
hold and expand its positions in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. We have already seen that the present-day national- 
liberation movement intends to go beyond the mere elimi- 
nation of the colonialists' direct control, that is to say, the 
overthrow of the colonial regimes: its aim is to make an 
end of the base of their indirect control, an end, in other 
words, of economic dependence. In this field colonialism is 
nowadays resorting to other methods than political or polit- 
ical-military pressure or domination: it uses a sophisticated 
system of economic measures and launches campaigns of 
ideological expansion in the newly-liberated countries, bribes 
— sometimes in a genteel and delicate manner, but more 
often openly and crudely — individual leaders or even entire 
socio-political groups in its former colonies and semi-col- 
onies. Such methods as seizure of alien lands and main- 
tenance of political dominance in subjugated countries are 
relatively unimportant in the arsenal available to modern 
colonialists. And while there are still some colonies and ter- 
ritories occupied by the colonialists in our day, the main 
field of activity of present-day colonialism still lies in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, the only difference being that 
today the colonialists are forced to take into account the fact 
that practically all of the countries of the three continents 
are national sovereign states. 

Two interconnected propositions are rather clearly 
discernible in current bourgeois writings, which pre-eminently 
underlie the conceptions worked out by the ideologists of 
neo-colonialism. They are trying to prove, in the first place, 
that colonialism, viewed historically, has been an inevitable 
phenomenon and that the Western powers have played an 
important civilising role in the economic and social develop- 
ment of the colonial and dependent nations; and, in the 
second place, that colonialism has vanished, and imperialism 
with it, having now been replaced by relations of equality 
between the former metropolitan powers and the developing 
states. 

Bourgeois writers are careful to enumerate, in book and 
article, all the “positive” contributions that the colonialists 
have made during their rule in the colonies. Kenneth Brad- 
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ley, for instance, writes as follows: “When the British ad- 
ministrators and missionaries arrived they had, almost 
everywhere, except here and there along the coast of West 
Africa, to begin building civilisation in an economic and 
social vacuum.' ” Yet he is compelled to admit that “if we 
compare standards of living in the United States or Western 
Europe today with those in Central Africa, we shall of 
course find the Africans poor and ill-educated.” 1 Seeking to 
justify this situation, he suggests comparing socio-economic 
conditions in the African countries not with the current 
conditions in the advanced capitalist states, whose economic 
prosperity has been largely due to colonial plundering, but, 
rather, with the conditions that obtained in these states sixty 
years ago. 

Frankly apologist are the opinions of David Hapgood, 
who considers that “by opening up the continent to the 
outside world, Europeans brought in new ways of life, new 

goods, and new ideas Most Europeans would say they 

did more good than harm in those last years. Many Afri- 
cans disagree, and some say: ‘All our troubles are due to 
colonialism. . . . And no one can know what would have 
happened in Africa if the Europeans had never come/’ 2 
African colonies, according to Hapgood, had never been 
any too lucrative or very important, especially for Britain 
or France. More than that, he declares that “in an economic 
sense, much of Africa is less independent now than it was 
before it gained its political freedom. . . . This dependence 
has in most cases increased since formal independence.” 3 

Robert C. Good, the former U.S. ambassador to Zambia, 
goes so far as to say that ‘‘post-colonial states owe their 
existence to colonialism : and there are other writers who, 
anxious to whitewash colonialism, share his opinion. Some 
apologists of neo-colonialism hold that the colonialists went 
along with the idea of seizing foreign lands only because 
they wished to end slavery and draw the backward peoples 
into the orbit of European civilisation by preaching the 
Christian way of life. Sir Andrew Cohen, formerly British 
Governor of Uganda, stated, inter alia , that “in West and 
ast Africa the economic interests of European companies 

o ^ cn ncth Bradley, Britain's Purpose in Africa, p. 6. 

3 Hapgood, Africa, Boston, 1965 , p. 28 . 

York 1965 p Africa: From Independence to Tomorrow, New 
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and countries, although they entered into the picture, were 
not the major motive or even the first in the field; not all 
the arguments of Marxist historians can make me believe 
that they were. The abolition of slavery and, in revulsion 
from the slave trade, the sense of mission toward the people 
of Africa were the first motives in time in the British pen- 
etration of both West and East Africa.” 1 Flarry R. Rudin 
set out to prove that Europe’s problems in those days offered 
her no way out but through the seizure of alien lands. “It is 
important to realise,” he wrote, “that Europe in the nine- 
teenth century found that the solution of its major problems 
lay outside Europe, far beyond its borders; that this kind of 
economic internationalism (i.e., colonialism. — 7 he Authors ) 
has done for Europe more than has been accomplished by 
any other ism.” 2 A similar notion of justifying colonialism 
is to be found in The Idea of Colonialism , produced by the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, which says: “To the areas which they have ruled the 
colonial powers have brought many advantages — legal and 
administrative reform, education, scientific and technological 
progress, the beginnings of industrialisation, and improved 
transportation.” 3 The authors attempt to prove that over the 
past few decades the term “colonialism” and the closely 
allied concepts of “empire” and “imperialism” have acquired 
an entirely new meaning. According to the authors it is quite 
enough for a colony to proclaim its political independence 
for colonialism to cease to exist. 

The charge usually made against the critics of the colonial 
system by the proponents of imperialism is that they refuse 
to recognise the “beneficial and progressive” contributions 
made by the colonialists in the backward countries. There 
is no denying that the European powers have been creatively 
active in the colonies: they have built highways and railways, 
constructed port facilities, sunk mines, set up raw material 
processing industries, promoted urbanisation, opened the 
eyes of the native population to the attributes of civilisation. 
It is, in fact, one of the features of imperialism that it ac- 


1 Andrew Cohen, British Policy in Changing Africa, London. 1959, 
p. IS. 

2 Harry R. Rudin, “The History of European Relations with Africa”. 
Africa in the Modern World, Chicago, 1955, p. 22. 

3 The Idea of Colonialism , New York, 1958, p. 364. 
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celerates the development of capitalism in the most back- 
ward of countries, thereby expanding and exacerbating the 
struggle against national oppression. 

There is nothing, however, to substantiate the conception 
of the West's civilising mission, so called, which has the 
socio-economic development of the Asian and African 
countries beginning only with the arrival of the colonialists. 
Now the question of the socio-economic development of the 
countries of Asia before their subjugation by the colonial 
powers was discussed by Soviet orientologists in recent years, 
and the proceedings of their discussion once again completely 
refute the thesis of “the West’s civilising mission'*. While 
opinions may have differed on some aspects of the question 
among these Soviet scholars, they arrived at the important 
conclusion that this “lagging'’ of the East was not a question 
of subjective factors but one of an unevenness of develop- 
ment down the centuries, as manifested, for instance, by the 
fact that some of the states of Western Europe reached the 
capitalist phase of development earlier than many Asian 
countries that had faltered on the lower rungs of the ladder. 
They could have caught up by themselves, if colonialism 
had not interrupted their development; and they have re- 
sumed their progress now that they have won their independ- 
ence, though in different conditions, domestic and external. 1 

Jean Chesneaux, the French historian, who studied the 
process of the formation of the Vietnamese nation, wrote as 
follows: The French squadron that dropped anchor at Tou- 
rane on August 31. 1858, had no historic mission to accom- 
phsh in \ietnam. On the contrary, it cut short the real pos- 
sibilities of development available to the Vietnamese people, 
and held up its evolution, rather than speeded it up.” 2 Ja- 
pan, which the Western powers did not conquer, is an excel- 
lentexample of how an Asian country, by borrowing from 
the West, has been able to develop bv its own efforts, without 
loreign interference. 

If the European powers had really been embarked on a 
mission of civilisation, as the advocates of neo-colonialism 
never tire of repeating, why had they invariably encountered 
determined resistance on the part of the population of 


Struggle Xfarrr b0 ? b Z- XU - XlX w. (Centuries of Unequal 
e. loth- 19th Centuries ), Moscow, 1962, p. 393. 
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the occupied lands? It took the French, for instance, some- 
thing like fifty years to conquer Algeria, though “resistance 
did not stop even when the conquest had been completed V 
The colonialists have been able, by force of arms and at great 
cost to themselves, to break down temporarily the resistance 
of Asian and African peoples; but they have been powerless 
to kill their will to freedom and independence. The op- 
pressed peoples’ struggle to throw off the colonial yoke never 
ceased: it may have died down here and there, but only to 
flame up anew with even greater force. 

The partitioning of Asia and Africa among the colonial 
powers began back in the 15th century and continued into 
the current. It waxed into a particularly bitter struggle for 
territorial aggrandisement towards the close of the 19th 
century, when capitalism entered the phase of imperialism. 

A stream of officials, bankers, merchants, planters, soldiers 
and diplomats began to pour into Asia and Africa. Expedi- 
tion followed expedition. All sorts of deals were made in 
feverish haste, which were to “legalise” the title of colonial 
powers to conquered lands, especially after the fourteen- 
power Berlin conference on African colonies (1884-1885) 
decided that title to a territory may be confirmed by the 
fact of its occupation. The political map of Asia and Africa 
was drawn and re-drawn. In determining spheres of influ- 
ence, ethnic considerations were completely disregarded: 
entire peoples were artificially dismembered. 

In the struggle for the partitioning of the world, power 
was all that counted. The economically most powerful coun- 
tries grabbed territory after territory, squeezing out all 
rivals. Britain led the race, for, as Y. V. Tarle, the Soviet 
historian, puts it, she was the undisputed mistress of the 
seas, thanks to her navy, the world’s leading industrial 
power, and the owner of the markets scattered over the 
face of the globe. 2 

After they were firmly entrenched in India, Ceylon and 
their other colonies in Asia, the British turned their atten- 
tion to Africa, notably to its rich east coast and southern 

> 

1 Marcel Egretaud, Realite dc la nation algerienne , Paris, 1957, 
p. 56. 

2 Y. V. Tarl6, Ocherki istorii kolonialnoi politiki zapadno-yevro- 
peiskikh gosudarstv (konets XV-nachalo XIX v.) ( History of the Colo- 
nial Policy of the West European States, Late loth to Early 19th Cen- 
turies), Moscow, 1915, p. 409. 
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tip. British penetration into the southernmost part of the 
continent was substantially facilitated by the British South 
African Company, founded in 1889 by Sir Cecil Rhodes, an 
active proponent of British colonialism and imperialism, 
whom Lenin characterised as “millionaire, a king of finance, 
the man who was mainly responsible for the Anglo-Boer 
War”. 1 The Royal Charter, published in The London Ga- 
zette of December 20. 1889, granted the Company the right 
to use in its own interests the benefits derived from conces- 
sions and agreements and to enjoy all rights, including that 
of maintaining forces required for administration or main- 
tenance of public order or for the protection of territories, 
land and property. 2 The territory open to the Company's 
activities was formally defined as “the region of South Af- 
rica lying immediately to the north of British Bechuanaland, 
and to the north and west of the South African Republic, 
and to the west of the Portuguese Dominions". 3 Actually, 
however, its sphere of influence was far greater than the 
region thus defined. Its control extended over a vast area 
of 1,850,000 sq. km. (combined area of Rhodesia and Be- 
chuanaland). 

Still earlier, in 1882 to be precise, Great Britain had es- 
tablished her control over Egypt. John Strachey, a prominent 
ideologist of colonialism and Labour Party leader, wishing 
to justify the British conquest of South Africa and Egypt 
and stressing the special role of Sir Alfred Milner and Eve- 
lyn B. Cromer, British colonial officials, in that conquest, 
wrote as follows: “Egypt as Cromer found it in 1883 must 
have been one of the most miserable countries which have 
ever existed. As he left her in 1907 she had become not only 
solvent and easily able to pay her creditors (which was un- 
doubtedly the original object of the exercise), but also on 
the road at least to modern development.” 4 

The ideologists of imperialism are inclined to view the 
anti-colonial struggle as a matter of the self-determination 
of the remaining colonies in the foreseeable future. Quite a 
few books have appeared in Western countries, whose authors 

* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works , Vol. 22, p. 257. 

" Charter of the British South Africa Company, October 29, 1889”, 
SeC 3 South Africa Company's Territories , London, 1898, p. 4. 

The British South Africa Company. Reports on the Company’s 
roceedings and the Condition of the Territories within the Sphere 
of Its Operations, 1896-1897, London, 1898, p. 3. 

John Strachey, The End of Empire , London, 1959, p. 86. 


have treated colonialism as well as imperialism as dead and 
buried. 1 

A colony or dependency may achieve political independ- 
ence, dismantle foreign military bases on its territory, cause 
foreign troops to be withdrawn, tear up unequal treaties 
forced upon it in the past by the imperialists, and still that 
may not mean that colonialism has been done away with. 
Essentially, colonialism boils down to the exploitation and 
oppression of a people by the dominant class of another peo- 
ple. And the economic exploitation of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa did not stop after these peoples gained political 
independence: only the forms, techniques and methods of 
exploitation changed. Every stage of developing capitalism, 
as well as every antagonistic social structure, has its own 
peculiar forms of colonial exploitation, as Lenin pointed out. 

Synonymous with the period of primitive accumulation 
was the outright plunder of material values in overseas lands 
by European powers; when capitalism was being established, 
subjugated peoples were robbed, typically, through the in- 
troduction of forced labour; industrial capitalism exploited 
the economically backward countries by turning them mainly 
into markets for its consumer goods; and, lastly, with the 
commencement of the period of imperialism colonies became 
important chiefly as sources of raw materials and a field for 
capital investment. As Lenin wrote, “To the numerous ’old 
motives of colonial policy, finance capital has added the 
struggle for the sources of raw materials, for the export of 
capital, for spheres of influence, i.e., for spheres for profitable 
deals, concessions, monopoly profits and so on, for economic 
territory in general.” 2 

This sequence of modes of colonial exploitation was de- 
termined by the sequence of stages of capitalist development 
in the metropolitan countries, reflecting, at the same time, 
the process of socio-economic development in the colonies 
and semi-colonies themselves. 

Just because present-day colonialism must largely do with- 
out its colonies and is generally beating a retreat before the 
national-liberation movement, one should by no means jump 


1 John Strachey and other ideologists of modern colonialism insist 
that the nature of imperialism and imperialist policies in regard to 
the countries of Asia and Africa have radically changed and that mod- 
ern capitalism and imperialism are essentially different conceptions. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 22, p. 299. 
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at the conclusion that it is no longer the menace it was. 
Sensing that they are losing their grip, modern colonialists 
resort, when in a tight spot, to the most brutal of methods, that 
is to say, to armed force. This makes the present-day colo- 
nialism a serious military threat not only to various regions 
of Asia, Africa or Latin America but to the world in general. 

Faced with the continuing disintegration of the colonial 
system, colonialism created a ramified military and political 
organisation to combat the national-liberation movement. 
This organisation operates over the entire erstwhile colonial 
world. Its component elements are: multilateral military- 
political blocs: bilateral military alliances between imperial- 
ist powers and individual Third World states or regimes; a 
network of military bases (ground, air and naval) in Asian, 
African and Latin American countries, the stationing of 
substantial imperialist armed forces in some of these coun- 
tries; the continuous presence of naval squadrons off the 
coasts of the liberated countries; and the transformation of 
the armies of some such countries virtually into imperialist 
mercenary armies. 

The military objectives of colonialism are served by such 
international blocs as NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation), CENTO (Central Treaty Organisation), SEATO 
(South-East Asia Treaty Organisation), ANZUS (short for 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States, known as 
the Pacific Security Pact); and OAS (Organisation of Amer- 
ican States). 

NATO may be regarded as the supreme colonialist league. 
Modern colonialism has at its disposal the tremendous mili- 
tary potential of all the member states: NATO bases have 
been used time and again in support of military operations 
against the national-liberation forces in Asia and Africa, as 
in 1958, for example, in connection with the movement of 
Anglo-American troops during the Near East crisis, or in 
nz* American an d Belgian intervention in Congo 

(Kinshasa). But that is not the only point. While neither 
f^A 10 forces nor bases are directly involved in punitive cx- 

j^ nS a £ a * ns ^ national-liberation movement in Angola 
and Mozambique, it is only thanks to the military and eco- 
nomic aid she receives from the NATO member states that 
baiazar Portugal is able to keep a 100,000-strong army in 
her African colonies and spend over 3120,000,000 annually 
on her war against the forces of liberation. 
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SEATO comprises, besides the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and France, three Asian countries, namely, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Pakistan. The Treaty, which is in the 
nature of the organisation’s charter, recognises the right of 
the members to interfere in the domestic affairs and re- 
establish law and order in any country of South-East Asia 
where a situation develops which may create, in the opinion 
of the imperialists, a threat to the peace. The countries of 
lndo-China have become victims of SEATO policy, thus for- 
mulated. Thailand is being widely used by the Americans 
as a rear base in their war in Vietnam. The continuous 
American bombing attacks against Laos are carried out by 
bombers from military bases in Thailand. Thailand territory 
is also used for military sallies into Cambodia. Periodically 
held manoeuvres of SEATO armed forces contribute to an 
atmosphere of tension throughout South-East Asia. 

Inasmuch as its sphere of activity lies between those of 
NATO and SEATO, the CENTO bloc may be regarded as 
a link between those two imperialist military alliances. 
Centrally located, with NATO on the west and SEATO on 
the east, this bloc has been appropriately named the Central 
Treaty Organisation. It was known initially (1955) as the 
Baghdad Pact, but Iraq withdrew from the alliance following 
the national uprising of 1958, and CENTO headquarters 
were transferred from Baghdad to Ankara, Turkey. Other 
members of CENTO are Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. Its 
functions in the Near East are similar to those of SEATO 
in South-East Asia. 

By the middle of the 1960s, or about ten years after the 
creation of SEATO and CENTO, serious differences of opin- 
ion developed between the Asian member states, on the one 
hand, and the Western powers, on the other. Judging from 
the events, the Western powers had failed, for one thing, to 
win the Asian partners in the two organisations completely 
over to a policy directed against the socialist states. Thus, 
Iran, Turkey and Pakistan had taken action in the interests 
of promoting friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless both SEATO and CENTO, by continuing 
to be political and military instruments in the hands of 
colonialism, remain the mainstays of reaction, restricting the 
national sovereignty of their Asian members and constitut- 
ing a menace to all the newly liberated countries of the re- 
gions concerned. 
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ANZUS, the Pacific Security Pact, showed its true colours 
when Australia began sending troops to South Vietnam to 
aid the American war of aggression. 

The Organisation of American States (OAS) assumed the 
character of a military-political bloc through the efforts of 
the U.S. A.. alarmed by the Cuban revolution and its effect 
on all of Latin America. The Second Havana Declaration, 
of February 1962, an important document of the Cuban rev- 
olution, calls the OAS “a military alliance, an instrument 
of oppression aimed against the liberation movement of the 
peoples of Latin America ’. 1 

In colonies, former colonies and sovereign states, Amer- 
ican. British and French military bases appear like a sort of 
rash over the face of the globe. Britain and France have 
retained practically all their important bases on the territory 
of their former empires and some of these have been mod- 
ernised and expanded. Most of the American bases have 
been constructed since the second world war. 

According to available data U.S. military bases and in- 
stallations on foreign territory (including that of other im- 
perialist powers) alone run to over 2,200. In Asia, they are 
located mainly on Okinawa, in Japan proper, South Korea, 
on Taiwan, in the Philippines, Thailand, South Vietnam, 
Pakistan, Turkey and Saudi Arabia. The biggest U.S. bases 
in Africa are situated in Libya and Liberia. The British 
military bases are strung out along the old colonial trade 
routes: from Gibraltar via Malta and Cyprus to Aden, 2 
where it forks: eastward towards Singapore and Northern 
Borneo and southward down the East Coast of Africa 
towards Simonstown, near Cape Town. 

Of the numerous foreign military bases in Central and 
South America, the great majority belong to the United 
States, which frankly regards them as springboards for 
armed punitive operations against the national-liberation 
forces of the Latin American peoples. 

These foreign military bases are well garrisoned. Amer- 
ican troops quartered in the countries of Asia, Africa and 


1 Segunda Declaration de la Habana, Cuba Socialista, March 1962, 
No. 7,pp. 13-14. 

Towards the close of 1967, following the liberation of South Ara- 
bia (including Aden) and the formation of the People’s Republic of 
South Yemen, the British hastened to transfer their Near East military 
outpost from Aden to the Persian Gulf area. 
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Latin America appear to total over 500,000. 1 Moreover, the 
imperialist powers are in control over the armies of these 
countries, for which purpose large numbers of instructors 
and advisers arc brought in. West German army officers 
have now begun to arrive in growing numbers to take their 
place side by side with the Americans, British and French 
as instructors in the armies of some of the new independent 
countries. There are over 200 of these in the sovereign Af- 
rican states; and, successors of the Nazi Wehrmacht that they 
are, they are quite naturally active in behalf of modern 
colonialism. 

The legal right to maintain military bases and armed 
forces on the soil of a new national state is usually obtained 
by a foreign power by concluding a bilateral agreement with 
the state concerned. On the surface, therefore, the arrange- 
ment might seem to be perfectly proper, creating, possibly, 
the illusion of “military co-operation on the basis of equal- 
ity”. Actually, however, all such agreements have been ex- 
torted by the modern colonialists either through pressure or 
by blackmail, or else by bribing the ruling clique to make 
it more complaisant. 

Sooner or later, however, these new sovereign states come 
to realise all too clearly that the presence of foreign mili- 
tary bases and alien troops operates very much against their 
national interests. The peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are beginning to insist with increasing vigour on 
the dismantling of these bastions of colonialism and on the 
abrogation of the treaties that sanction their existence. Thus 
in Libya, for example, the national parliament demanded, 
in 1964, revision of the agreements on American and British 
bases on Libyan soil. The naval base at Guantanamo, on 
Cuban soil, is maintained by the United States in rude vio- 
lation of Cuba’s sovereign rights. This case reveals with 
particular clarity the coercive nature of the imperialist policy 
of establishing and maintaining military bases as under the 
colonial system. 

If one were to scan the history of the collapse of colonial 
empires, one would look in vain for any one year when 
there were no armed punitive operations, military ex- 
peditions, or cases of outright imperialist aggression against 
the national-liberation forces of some new sovereign state. 


1 In addition to the 500,000-strong U.S. army in Vietnam. 
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Let us take a look at the record— far from complete— of the 
military crimes perpetrated by the modern colonialists in 
\sia Africa and Latin America over the past twenty years. 

Between 1945 and 1949, Great Britain, France, Holland 
and the United States used armed force in their efforts to 
prevent the national liberation of Syria, Lebanon and Indo- 
nesia and to crush the patriotic liberation movement in Ma- 
laya, on the Philippines and Madagascar, and in a number 
of other areas in Asia and Africa. In 1946 the French im- 
perialists unleashed their “dirty war” in Vietnam, which 
was to drag on for eight years at a heavy cost in life and 
treasure for both the Vietnamese and the French peoples. 

In 1950 American troops invaded Korea. In 1954 the 
American imperialists used their armed forces to overthrow 
that country’s lawful government, which had declared for 
the implementation of the people’s demands. In 1954 France 
launched a punitive colonial war in Algeria, which lasted 
nine years. In 1952-1955 the British colonialists unloosed a 
reign of terror against the patriots of Kenya. 

In 1956 Egypt became the victim of a triple Anglo-Franco- 
Israeli aggression. When, in 1958, an anti-imperialist upris- 
ing broke out in Iraq, the neo-colonialists riposted by armed 
intervention in the Middle East: British and American forces 
invaded the Lebanon and Jordan, both bordering on Iraq, 
in order to create a base from which they could engineer 
a counter-revolution in the latter. 

In 1961 Belgium landed her paratroopers in Congo (Kin- 
shasa), practically the day after that former colony pro- 
claimed its independence. In 1964 the American imperialists 
joined with the Belgian colonialists in armed intervention 
in Congo’s internal affairs, in what was called the “Stanley- 
ville raid”. 

In 1961 Salazar Portugal started her punitive campaign 
against the patriotic forces of her African colonies. In 1965 
US marines invaded the Dominican Republic. 

Great Britain, meantime, it should be added, had been 
trying for many years to crush by force of arms the national- 
liberation movement among the peoples of Southern Arabia. 

The imperialists fly into a particular rage whenever, after 
a national revolution, a people embarks on a programme of 
radical socio-economic and political reforms. That explains, 
for example, the Israeli aggression against the Arab countries 
in June 1967. There are those who would like to reduce that 
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act to nothing more than a conflict of national and religious 
feelings. That was not the case, however. The Israeli ag- 
gression, backed as it was by the United States and Great 
Britain, was aimed at the revolutionary democratic regimes 
of the United Arab Republic and Syria. That is the reason 
why the militarists from Tel-Aviv enjoyed the full support 
of Washington and London. 

What really drives the modern colonialists into a fit of 
fury, is when a people that breaks the yoke of national de- 
pendence takes up at once the task of reconstructing its social 
life on socialist lines. We have only to look at revolutionary 
Cuba, which has been under incessant pressure and attack 
on the part of the United States ever since it toppled the 
Batista dictatorship in 1959. In April 1961, Washington sent 
a band of paid counter-revolutionary thugs to make an 
outright armed attack against Cuba. In October and Novem- 
ber 1962, Cuba faced a new threat of imperialist interven- 
tion, this time by the armed forces of the United States itself. 
This was the Caribbean crisis, so-called. And if the Cuban 
revolution was saved and a global catastrophe averted, that 
was due to the confidence and intrepidity of the Cuban 
people, the support of progressive forces the world over, and 
the stand taken by the socialist countries, notably, the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, even now the United States does not 
refrain from occasionally rattling the sabre, and has not given 
up its intention to crush the Cuban revolution. 

The most monstrous and shameful of all twentieth-century 
colonial wars is the war unleashed by the American im- 
perialists against the heroic people of Vietnam. The crimes 
perpetrated by the American imperialists on Vietnamese 
soil go to show how a neo-colonialist policy that begins with 
“innocent” declarations of intention to support an anti-dem- 
ocratic, pro-imperialist regime often leads to full-scale 
military operations against a nation’s patriotic forces and to 
the involvement of adjacent areas in the fighting, posing a 
threat to the security and peace of the world. 

Thus we see that the modern colonialist military machine 
is frequently set in motion to spill blood on Asian, African 
and Latin American soil. The colonial wars started here and 
there by the imperialists are no longer, in our day, matters 
of purely local significance. Exposed as they are to im- 
perialist aggression, the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are closely linked to the socialist countries and the 
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international proletariat by a community ol interests 1 hat 
is whv any colonial war is apt, today, to start a world-wide 
conflagration. From which it follows that the determined 
struggle being waged against colonialism is at the same time 
a struggle in defence ol world peace and secuiity. 

Meanwhile, other forms of interference in the national 
affairs of newly-liberated countries and peoples and other 
forms of pressure upon the national-liberation movement are 
practised by modern colonialism in addition to outi ight ag- 

g “ neo-colonialism often seeks to achieve its purposes 
by subjecting a new sovereign state to an economic blockade. 
This form of pressure was used by the imperialists in 1956 
against Egypt, when its oil supply was cut off and purchases 
of Egyptian cotton were restricted in an effort to make that 
country give up its intention to nationalise the Suez Canal. 
In 1959, France established an economic blockade of Guinea, 
her former colony, which refused to join the new colonial 
organisation that' was to replace the disintegrated French 
empire in Africa. 

Grants and loans are yet another instrument used by the 
imperialists to influence the policies of the fledgeling sov- 
ereign states. Funds ostensibly advanced under an aid pro- 
gramme are frequently no more than political bribes given 
to the ruling circles of such countries. Around 80 per cent 
of the aid funds advanced by the United States to the de- 
veloping countries over the past ten years has gone to those 
which are its military and political allies in virtue of bilateral 
agreements and membership in various blocs. These have 
been, primarily, the anti-democratic regimes of Taiwan. 
South Korea and South Vietnam and the ruling circles of 
CENTO and SEATO member states. When any of the new 
national states must be “punished ’, on the other hand, for 
pursuing policies contrary to the wishes of the modern co- 
lonialists, the latter cut off loans and grants and suspend 
deliveries under existing economic agreements. Between 1963 
and 1965 such “punitive measures’’ were applied by the 
United States in respect of Ceylon, Indonesia and the United 
Arab Republic. 

Wherever possible the colonialists set up obedient puppet 
regimes and put their own people in the presidential and 
ministerial chairs. Such puppets pursue profoundly anti- 
democratic policies in line with the wishes of their masters. 
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And sometimes, as a result, neither the bayonets nor the 
largess of the colonialists are able to save them from foun- 
dering, as in the case of Syngman Rhee’s dictatorship in South 
Korea, overthrown in I960, and the Ngo Dinh Diem clique 
in South Vietnam, which followed suit two years later. Thus 
the wave of popular anger swept away such imperialist 
creatures as Nuri as Said in Iraq (1958), Batista in Cuba 
(1959), Menderes in Turkey (I960), Trujillo in the Domini- 
can Republic (1961), and Fulbert Youlou in Congo (Brazza- 
ville) (1963). 

Here and there, however, in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, the imperialists have been able to maintain their agents 
recruited among the local reactionaries, at the helm of gov- 
ernment. The puppet Saigon governments in South Vietnam 
are a perfect example. 

This colonialist policy of setting up puppet regimes has 
produced many reactionary coups d'etat. 

These acts of armed aggression, economic blockades, and 
venal puppet regimes all run counter to the national inter- 
ests of the liberated countries; the interests of the local bour- 
geoisie, too, incidentally, and not only those of the working 
people. The gangster methods practised by the modern co- 
lonialists, in other words, are supported by only an insignif- 
icant segment of society. They can suit the tastes of but a 
sprinkling of the feudal-landlord or military-bureaucratic 
elements in the former colonies and semi-colonies. 

This gives rise to doubt as to whether particularly violent 
forms of colonialism, such as armed aggression, etc., are a 
sign of its strength or its weakness. This, of course, does not 
imply any assession of the imperialists military might; for 
we know that they dispose of great armies and navies 
equipped with the most modern of weapons. Our doubt 
concerns the strength of imperialism s positions in its former 
colonial empire. 

We have already examined this aspect, and we have 
established that on a global scale and in the historical per- 
spective colonialism is in retreat. We have also pointed out 
that the colonialists have recourse to armed force when they 
feel that the ground is slipping from under their feet. We 
can now be somewhat more specific about the meaning of 
this assertion, which concerns the social mainstay of colo- 
nialism in the countries that have achieved their independ- 
ence or are in the process of doing so. 
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Whenever the imperialists attempt to find support in a 
small subservient group of local reactionaries, this provokes 
a storm of indignation truly national in scope which in 
turn brings a riposte in the shape of armed intervention on 
the part of the colonialists. Examining a situation of this 
kind in South Vietnam the American senator J. William 
Fulbright calls the Vietnamese action a hopeless gamble and 
urges his countrymen not to “undertake the cruel and all 
but impossible task of suppressing a genuinely nationalist 
revolution’’. 1 

Many other prominent bourgeois writers and statesmen 
of sober views share in this assessment of the military ven- 
tures launched by the modern colonialists. And it is not sur- 
prising therefore that a few big business men, and prominent 
senators and congressmen in the United States should have 
joined in the protest voiced by progressive and democratic 
elements everywhere against the American war in Vietnam, 
recognising that rash and hopeless gambles of that sort 
damage and weaken, rather than strengthen, the prestige and 
position of the United States in the world of today, partic- 
ularly in the former colonies and semi-colonies. 

We may settle our doubt, then, by stating explicitly that 
our modern colonisers have recourse to armed force and 
other forms of violence not because they are strong: the 
tendency to do so reflects a general weakening of their po- 
sitions in Asia, Africa and Latin America and signals the 
inevitable doom of colonialism. 

Quite a few politicians prominent in imperialist circles 
have long since realised the importance of expanding the 
social base in which their policies could find support in the 
liberated countries. In their view, that should be the main 
long-term or strategic aim of the Western powers in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. That is the stand they take from 
time to time in their criticism of the “tough” methods of 
modern colonialism. They recommend dropping such over- 
bearing dictatorial methods in favour of prolonged, quiet 
and methodical “courting” of the liberated countries. The 
aim of such a strategy should be to create in the long run 
large population groups and mass organisations within the 
former colonies and semi-colonies, whose ideologies and po- 


1 J. William Fulbright. The Arrogance of Power , New York, 1966, 
p. 119. 
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litical sympathies would be oriented towards the “Western 
way of life”, that is to say, towards imperialism. In this 
manner the proponents of this strategy hope to be able to 
renounce their troublesome and shameful deals with various 
puppet regimes in favour of lasting alliances with respon- 
sible social strata in the liberated countries. 

This strategy was elaborated very fully in Washington, 
during the term in office of the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, into a programme for dealing with the new independ- 
ent countries, which became incorporated in his so-called 
New Frontiers overall policy. Various aspects of this strategy 
were adopted by the ruling circles of Great Britain, France, 
West Germany and Japan. 

If we wish to discover the true essence of this strategy, we 
must find out what social strata and political forces within 
the new independent countries neo-colonialism intends to 
lean on in order to build up its positions. 

It is a matter of knowledge that in those countries where 
a big national bourgeoisie is to be found the imperialists 
rely precisely on that bourgeoisie. In the former colonial 
world, however, such countries are few in number, and the 
modern colonialists see a solution of their problem in build- 
ing up a national bourgeoisie where it does not already exist. 
What they want to do, to put it differently, is to “graft” 
capitalist production relations on the former colonies and 
semi-colonies. 

^ Such is the essence of the socio-economic strategy which 
the neo-colonialists have adopted. Its ultimate aim is to re- 
tain the liberated countries within the capitalist system, 
where they can be exploited by international monopoly 
\ capital, and to prevent their embarking on a non-capitalist 
programme of development. 

The theoreticians who evolved this strategy are also ready 
to show how that aim is to be achieved. They recommend 
certain concessions to the countries in question, such as tole- 
ration of their policies of neutralism and non-alignment. 
They even go so far as to recommend wooing the bourgeoisie 
and petty bourgeoisie of the former colonies and semi-col- 
onies by abstaining from any attacks on the socialist doc- 
trines these countries may have adopted. The most important 
positive feature of this neo-colonialist strategy is the “aidj^ 
to be extended to the developing countries. 

This “aid” is regarded by the neo-colonialists as the best 
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method of influencing the profound socio-economic processes 
now taking place in the former colonial world. 

One may wonder why it should be so regarded, for we 
have already seen that grants and loans are freely used by 
the imperialists to bolster the finances of the puppet regimes 
fostering, therefore, alliances with the reactionary feudal 
and military upper crust, instead of with broad strata of the 
population, especially bourgeois and petty bourgeois as 
required by long-range strategy. The truth is however ; that 
in addition to using its "aid as a species of international 
bribery, imperialism has been increasingly making ci edits 
and grants available without imposing stringent political or 
military engagements on the recipient countries, this has 
been especially marked in recent years and is due in laigc 
measure to the growing participation of the liberated coun- 
tries in co-operation with other states. The fact is that the 
imperialists are forced to curb their appetites and make con- 
cessions to their former colonies and semi-colonies because 
these latter, now sovereign states, can get the credits, ma- 
chinery and equipment they need from the socialist count 1 les 
on terms of equal rights and mutual benefit. I he Western 
powers have, accordingly, frequently seen fit in recent years 
to advance longer credits at lower interest. In return, the 
imperialist creditor-powers set one condition, and one only. 
Here it is: the recipient countries must implement a pro- 
gramme of bourgeois reforms calculated to develop a capi- 
talist economv and strengthen the local bourgeoisie. 

These aims of the 4 aid” they offer are discussed by the 
imperialists themselves, at times quite frankly, occasionally 
in thinly veiled hints. F.R.G. President Liibke, for instance, 
says that West German “aid seeks to build a basis for the 
creation of a middle class in the developing countries. 1 And 
this is what U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk has to say on 
the subject: “. . . our own interest and our hopes for a better 
world compel us to share our resources with others. It is 
essential that we try to do so without the strings which 
humiliate, offend, or impair the freedom of others. But we 
do believe that our investments should be good investments, 
that we should be given something to support. . . .” 2 That 


1 Frankfurter Allgemcine Zeitung, Jan. 9, 1962. 

2 Highlights of President Kennedy s New Act f(tr International De- 
velopment, Washington. 1961, p. 8. 
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“something” is the whole point. All commentators on the 
American “aid” policies agree that that nebulous “some- 
thing” refers to a pattern of socio-economic measures of a 
bourgeois nature. It is no accident, therefore, that it is just 
the countries which exhibit the most marked tendency to 
develop capitalism that have been getting, over the past 
few years, an increasingly important share of American 
credits and grants. 

The strategists of modern colonialism arc focussing their 
attention on “technical aid” to developing countries. “Tech- 
nical aid” is a camouflage for a form of imperialist ideolog- 
ical expansion in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, which begins with the training of national cadres 
in the liberated countries and is followed up by sending ex- 
perts, advisers and instructors from the imperialist states to 
the countries in question. 

The latter are experiencing a truly critical shortage of 
technicians, physicians, teachers, economists and administra- 
tive staff. This is perhaps the worst of the legacies left them 
by the colonial regimes. The ratio of engineers in the develo- 
ping countries is 1 or 3 per 100,000 population, for instance, 
as against up to 40 in the industrial capitalist countries. 

Taking advantage of this situation the imperialists are 
endeavouring to establish their control over the training of 
a technical intelligentsia and civil service personnel in the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. At the same 
time they are taking steps to put their own experts and 
advisers in key business and government posts in their for- 
mer colonies and semi-colonies and to have their own agents 
worming their way into all spheres of their social and cul- 
tural activities. 

For this purpose they are admitting young men and women 
from the countries in question to their colleges and 
universities. By the mid-1960s some 170,000 students from 
these countries were studying in various imperialist states. 
For the same purpose up to 300,000 experts are being sent 
to developing countries annually from the industrial capi- 
talist states. Among the various organisations involved in 
these operations is the notorious Peace Corps, whose mem- 
bers are placed primarily as teachers in the secondary 
schools of liberated countries. 

In this manner modern colonialism endeavours to sway 
the Asian, African and Latin American peoples, to incul- 


cate upon the minds of as many as possible in the liberated 
countries the spirit of adulation of the bourgeois system and 
the Western way of life. Working through their advisers 
and experts they, the modern colonisers, aie endeavouring 
to foist on the new national states bourgeois prescriptions 
for economic and political development. 

“Technical aid”, which we have already described as a 
form of imperialist ideological expansion, differs from the 
continuous How of propaganda directed by the modern co- 
lonialists towards the liberated countries, which makes ex- 
tensive use of literature extolling the Western, that is to 
say, capitalist way of life, radio broadcasts praising the pol- 
icies of the imperialist powers, and other customary prop- 
aganda media. The trouble with this propaganda is that it 
is addressed to no one in particular, or, rather, that it is 
addressed simultaneously to all the peoples ot Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, and it is never possible to say just who 
may be listening to, say, the Voice of America broadcasts, 
and who may be reading the pamphlets put out by the L.S. 
State Department Information Service. Not so with “tech- 
nical aid”: here the identity of the recipients is well known. 
And the purpose is not limited to the indoctrination of the 
liberated countries’ young cadres: there is also the organisa- 
tional function, which manifests itself in the creation here 
and there of all kinds of “associations”, as of graduates of 
American colleges, or of engineers who have received prac- 
tical training in the F.R.G., etc. This is calculated to provide 
the neo-colonialists with a stratum of supporters in the for- 
mer colonial world. 

We have seen, then, that the neo-colonialist strategy is 
designed to establish imperialist control both over the socio- 
economic processes in the liberated countries and over the 
spiritual development of their peoples. 

The ultimate aim of this strategy, which is to establish the 
capitalist system in the liberated countries, is in profound 
contradiction with the national interests of their peoples, 
who, in the current phase of the national-liberation revolu- 
tion, increasingly favour non-capitalist ways of development. 
Broad strata of the former colonial and semi-colonial 
population are joining in this movement for non-capitalist 
ways of development: not only the working people, but petty- 
bourgeois groups as well, including revolutionary-demo- 
cratic elements of the intelligentsia, the officer corps, artisans, 
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etc. The imperialists have so far failed to find among these 
elements the reliable social support they are seeking. Time 
and again, therefore, their strategy has been found inade- 
quate in the face of actual conditions. And when this has 
been the case the modern colonialists, lacking other means 
of achieving their purposes, have again had recourse to the 
rigorous methods of military pressure or political blackmail. 

Hence the element of contradiction in the behaviour of our 
modern colonialists. In some cases they exhibit tolerance 
towards and even acquiescence in the demands of the new 
sovereign states. In other cases, however, they bear down 
upon these states with harsh repressions. Strictly speaking, 
there is nothing contradictory in this: both neo-colonialist 
strategy and day-to-day tactics presuppose intervention in 
the internal affairs of liberated countries: only the forms of 
such intervention change. Moreover, in those cases where 
modern colonialism does not shake a big stick, its potential 
threat to the liberated countries does not diminish. For the 
primary aim of neo-colonialism, even when it appears in a 
most respectable guise, is to put the yoke of capitalist ex- 
ploitation on the peoples that have freed themselves from 
foreign political bondage. 

Before we close our investigation of the nature of modern 
neo-colonialism, we should note that it constitutes a super- 
structure over a definite economic basis. We have examined, 
earlier in this study, the salient features relating to the in- 
ferior and exploited status of the economically backward 
countries in the world capitalist system. The exploitation of 
the manpower and natural resources of the African, Asian 
and Latin American countries by international finance and 
monopoly capital is precisely the economic basis on which 
neo-colonialism rests. It is the basis on which rests the 
superstructure of military blocs and alliances, outright in- 
tervention, the planting of puppet regimes, the onerous loans 
policy, the strategy of wooing the local bourgeoisie, etc. 

Imperialism is still economically strongly entrenched in 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Industrially 
developed capitalist states account for roughly two-thirds 
of the total foreign trade turnover of these countries, while 
foreign monopoly capital direct investments in the former 
colonies and semi-colonies run into eleven figures. The liber- 
ated countries’ national debt in respect of credits advanced 
by imperialist governments is similarly vast. Using these 
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basic forms of economic expansion in the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, imperialism has achieved suc- 
cess in its political, military and ideological offensive against 

its former colonies and semi-colonies. 

Let us examine the effect that the neo-colonialist strategy 
has upon the destinies of the liberated countiies. In the 
beginning of this chapter we pointed out that colonialism 
has been and continues to be the number one enemy of the 
peoples of Asia. Africa and Latin America. We can now 
establish how. specifically, that manifests itself. To begin 
with, it manifests itself, of course, in the economic exploita- 
tion that deprives the liberated countries of a substantial 
share of the natural resources so urgently needed for their 
economic development. The imperialist policy of military 
aggression is to continue another block on the road to na- 
tional progress for the liberated countries, inasmuch as 
important appropriations are required to cover military ex- 
penditures. This is the case when direct demand is made by 
the imperialists upon a country involved in one of their 
military blocs: or, again, when a peaceable country is forced 
to bolster its defences in view of a menacing situation on its 
frontiers. Then, too, imperialism is an enemy of social prog- 
ress for its former colonies and semi-colonies. In some cases 
it resorts to harsh measures of interference in their domestic 
affairs and brings into power reactionaries of a feudal- 
landlord milieu literally at the point of the bayonet; while 
in others it gives all support to private capital and spares no 
effort to reinforce it at a time when the by then implemented 
socio-economic reforms have begun to resemble a system of 
anti-capitalist measures. Colonialist ideological expansion 
aims at suppressing patriotic and revolutionary sentiments 
among the peoples of the liberated countries while fostering 
conviction in the “superiority” of the bourgeois system and 
the “Western way of life”. 

For the liberated countries, therefore, colonialism is synon- 
ymous with reaction, whatever form it may take. 

Events have shown that the successes achieved by the 
modern colonialists have generally not been lasting. In our 
day, the long-range outlook for colonialism is distinctly 
poor, as we have repeatedly stressed. The present balance 
of power in the world tends to restrict the sphere of im- 
perialist licence more and more. Gone are the days when 
the imperialists could shape the destinies of peoples at wifi. 
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Moreover, international conditions today arc such that 
national-liberation forces are able to win victory after 
victory over the colonialists. This means that neither in- 
creasing their armed forces nor making further drafts on 
their financial and material resources in order to achieve 
their aims in Asia, Africa and Latin America can tip the 
scales in favour of the imperialists in their struggle against 
the national-liberation movement. On the contrary, the 
weapons and dollars modern colonialists mobilise are prov- 
ing less and less capable of achieving the desired results, as 
may be seen from the numerous failures of their military 
gambles, such as their inability to cope with the patriotic 
movement in South Vietnam despite the vast concentration 
of American military power in that country. 

“The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft agley”, 
wrote Robert Burns. It all depends on the determination 
and persistence displayed by the national-liberation forces 
in their fight for their just cause. Take, by way of example, 
imperialist “aid” to liberated countries. The neo-colonialist 
strategists expect that generous loans and grants will in the 
long run buy the favour of the new sovereign states and en- 
sure their pro-imperialist orientation and development along 
capitalist lines. That is what the dollars, sterling and francs 
poured by the imperialists into their former colonies and 
semi-colonies are supposed to achieve. But that does not 
necessarily mean that they do achieve it. In order to protect 
their sovereign rights and national interests the liberated 
countries may find such uses for the funds advanced by the 
imperialist governments as will contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of the national economv, rather than serve the purpose 
of neo-colonialist penetration. 

Let us look at another fact. The imperialists willingly 
admit students from the liberated countries, expecting to 
turn them into their loyal agents. But they can never be sure 
that their expectations will be justified. It is an established 
fact that many African, Asian and Latin American students 
graduated from Western universities and colleges have 
subsequently turned into determined fighters against impe- 
rialism and colonialism. Political self-consciousness among 
the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America is growing, 
which means that this sort of situation will become increas- 
ingly frequent. 

In the present historical setting, therefore, the national- 
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liberation movement is able-provided it acts in alliance 
with the forces of peace, socialism and the international pro- 
letariat— not only to stand up to the onslaught of neo-colo- 
nialism but also to wage a successful struggle against it, 
culminating in final delivery from political oppression, 
military dictate and economic exploitation. 

Today, bourgeois writers have to recognise the existence 
of neo-colonialism. Here is what one of them has to say. 
“Neo-colonialism, in its classical form, means that there aie 
people who, while apparently willing to give up the old 
system of colonialism, seek to create new dependency re- 
lationships, usually of an economic kind— what is called 
‘colonialism by the back-door . The truth is that neo-co- 
lonialism is operating in Africa on the grand scale. Certain 
financial and other forces are achieving-or trying to achieve 
—domination. “Neo-colonialism is not just a fantasy of the 
Africans or an invention of Communism. - I here are some 
bourgeois writers, of course, who insist, in the face ot lacls, 
that there is no such thing as neo-colonialism. Brian Crozier, 
for instance, calls upon the developing countries to break 
awav from the colonial past of bitterness and suspicion and 
to create a new and healthier relationship between the newly 
independent countries and the former imperial powers , 
and to call this relationship “interdependence ". 3 

Neo-colonialism may be defined as a continuation ot im- 
perialist exploitation of economically backward countries, 
though with the employment of different means. Forms and 
methods of this exploitation have changed under the in- 
fluence of both internal factors connected with the structural 
changes in modern capitalism, and external factors, the fol- 
lowing two being decisive: the growing might of the world 
socialist system and the upsurge of the national-liberation 
movement. Using their neo-colonialist policy the imperialists 
intend to strip the democratic national-liberation movement 
of its social content and retain emerging states within the 
capitalist orbit without granting them equality of rights. 
They are striving desperately to set up capitalism in the 
developing countries and to prevent formerly oppressed peo- 
ples from embarking on a programme of independent devel- 

1 African Affairs , London, Vol. 63, No. 252, July 1964, p. 194. 

2 Ibid ‘ , i i 

3 Brian Crozier, Neo-Colonialism . A Background Book , London, 
1964, p. 112. 
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opment. Modern colonialism’s main bastion is the imperial- 
ism of the United States of America, which stands revealed 
everywhere as the international policeman and hangman of 
peoples fighting for their national liberation. 

Advocates of American imperialism love to dwell on the 
special interests of the United States in Asia and Africa, 
which differ, allegedly, from those of the European colonial 
powers. They endeavour to show that U.S. activity in these 
regions, which has grown substantially since the second world 
war, is dictated solely by requirements of the so-called policy 
of “containing” communism, and “does not necessarily en- 
tail”, so they cynically claim, “alliance with or even friend- 
ship for the United States”, and “need not do so”. 1 2 

According to the ideologists of American neo-colonialism, 
U.S. policy in Asia and Africa must choose one of two 
contradictory alternatives, namely, either to declare in favour 
of granting the colonies and semi-colonies political inde- 
pendence, which would promote favourable conditions and 
increase U.S. revenues, or to refrain from pampering U.S. 
appetites, so as not to provoke the displeasure of the old 
colonial powers whose economic interests would suffer, and 
not to endanger U.S. relations with its Western allies. 
The desire for greater profits wins out in the long run, how- 
ever, and the American imperialists do not hesitate to shoul- 
der out their chief rivals, Great Britain and F ranee, and to 
establish wherever possible their exclusive domination in the 
liberated countries. 

It must be recalled at this point that the United States 
had not competed with the European powers in the scramble 
for colonies in Asia (roughly in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries) and in Africa (mainly towards the close of the 
19th century). In the first place, it had itself been a British 
colony until the 1790s; and, in the second place, its develop- 
ment as a capitalist and imperialist state had begun con- 
siderably later. It did finally embark on colonial conquests 
by annexing Puerto Rico, the Philippines and Hawaii, but 
these conquests were not comparable with those of, say, 
Great Britain and France; so that on the eve of the second 
world war the total area of U.S. colonial possessions equalled 


1 See 7 he U.S. and the Middle East , ed. by Georgian;* G. Ste- 
vens, New York, 1964, p. 175. 
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perhaps one per cent of the British colonial empire and 
2 ncr cent of the French. 

To make up for this, American imperialism set out to 
create a so-called "invisible” colonial empire of its own 
According to William Z. Foster, a prominent leader of the 
American Communist Party, "the United States perforce 
had to develop its own system of economic and political 
controls, which actually are more effective in subordinating 
peoples than the earlier, cruder methods of British, trench 

and Dutch imperialism '. 1 , . 

The United States was the only great power to come ou 
of the second world war unscathed. On the contrary, it 
earned tremendous profits out of that war. Butain and 
France, the two once mighty colonial powers, however, 
emerged from the war with their national economy in a state 
of stagnation which was to last for a number of years. Alter 
the war the United States became the bulwark of monopoly 
capitalism, strengthened its positions and made itself the 
leader of the capitalist world. 

The American imperialists, who would not be averse to 
establishing their domination over the metropolies as well 
as over the colonies, would seem to be in a position to elbow 
out their old rivals and accomplish their cherished dream 
of repartitioning the world. Their aims are, in fact, the same 
as those of them European partners, only thev would like 
to achieve them by new methods inasmuch as the old forms 
of direct colonial administration have outlived themselves. 
James S. Allen, a progressive American economist, wrote as 
follows about the policies of the American monopolies in 
Africa: "The Wall Street bankers now have a powerful 
vested interest in preserving the entire colonial structure ol 
Africa, favouring only those changes which will increase 
their share of the spoils .” 2 

The old, obsolete form of direct colonial domination could 
not be used by the American imperialists because conditions 
had changed: a world socialist system had come into being, 
which was exerting a growing influence on world events; 
and the national-liberation movement in the colonies and 
dependencies was being pressed on a broader front than ever 


1 William Z. Foster, The Twilight of World Capitalism, New York, 
1949. p. 32. 

2 See Political Affairs , September I960, p. 2. 
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before. New methods were required in these new conditions. 
And the United States began to apply in its relations with 
the countries of Asia and Africa the forms and methods of 
the neo-colonialist policy it had been pursuing in Latin 
America. 

Bourgeois propaganda has insistently argued latterly that 
the political, and even more so the economic, difficulties 
currently besetting the liberated states are due to insuf- 
ficiently active aid from the Great Powers. No difference is 
drawn between the Soviet Union and the imperialist powers, 
the former also being allegedly responsible for the lagging 
social and economic development of the countries in question. 
When this problem of lagging development is discussed in 
the capitalist West, or even in some of the developing coun- 
tries, the opinion is expressed that all the advanced industrial 
states, both socialist and imperialist, should share equally 
in making good the damage sustained by the former colo- 
nies and semi-colonies as the result of the long years of ruth- 
less imperialist exploitation. The socialist states, however, 
bear no responsibility whatever for the economic plight of 
the developing countries, which is the product ol colonial 
domination and neo-colonialist policies. There are therefore 
absolutely no grounds to lump together all “rich ’ countries — 
socialist as well as imperialist — and make similar claims 
against them for rendering the developing countries assist- 
ance on the strength of bilateral or multilateral agreements. 

Currently, as well as in the past, the differences in the 
level of economic development between the emerging 
countries and the advanced industrial states owe their origin 
to the capitalist economic system. The comparatively high 
standard of living in the advanced capitalist countries has 
been achieved and maintained largely by the exploitation 
of the economically backward countries, whose role within 
the capitalist system has been reduced to purveying raw 
materials and offering opportunities for profitable capital 
investments. The “aid” extended to these countries by the 
imperialist powers and endlessly talked about by the ad- 
vocates of neo-colonialism amounts to but a small iraction 
of the imperialists’ spoils. 

One reason why some imperialist states have achieved 
relatively high rates of growth of their capitalist economies 
is that they have shifted to new ways of exploiting the peo- 
ples of the liberated countries. In a number of cases they 
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have deliberately accorded some of their colonies political 
independence while at the same time taking steps to mam- 
tain their hold on their economies. . 

The main aim of neo-colonialist propaganda is to justify 
colonialism, perpetuate the capitalist mode of production 
and way of life, and •‘prove” that only capitalism is capable 
of reviving backward nations. All sorts of neo-colomahs 
theories are used to achieve this aim and have found wide 
acceptance not only in the capitalist W est but also among 
certain circles in the developing countries. Tnc stages of 
economic growth” theory advanced by the American econ- 
omist Walt Rostow 1 has drawn particular attention, where- 
in it is suggested to the Third World countries to itiiain 
from any action calculated to restrict or force out private 

entrepreneurial activities. . . , . 

In their efforts to justify colonialism some bourgeois ideol- 
ogists want to fix the blame for the socio-economic back- 
wardness of the African, Asian and Latin American countries 
on the peoples themselves. Characteristic in this respect is 
the attitude of John Kenneth Galbraith, former American 
Ambassador to India, who attempts to prove that for India 
it was less important to develop her national industry than 
to improve public education . 2 . . 

It would be wrong to say, however, that the imperialists 
are always against social progress as such for the liberated 
countries. Rather, what they want is to see such development 
effected by capitalist methods. And they have set themselves 
a double purpose: one political and the other economic. It 
will be recalled, for instance, that the U.S.-sponsored Al- 
liance for Progress scheme provides for aid and credits 
for Latin American countries to facilitate certain progressive 
measures (such as an agrarian reform, improvement of the 
financial system, etc.). The idea back of this scheme was to 
steer the Latin American countries into a capitalist chan- 
nel, secure domestic markets, and thus forestall any radical 
revolutions of the Cuban kind. Essentially similar schemes 
have been hatched for the countries of Asia and Africa. 
Special attention is focussed on the development of the 
private sector; the development of the state sector has gen- 

1 See Walt Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth, Cambridge, 
1960. 

2 See John Kenneth Galbraith, Economic Development in Perspec- 
live, Cambridge, 1962, p. 47. 
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erally produced strained relations, though the imperialists 
do not refuse to co-operate with it when that is profitable. 

Imperialism may be powerless to halt social progress, but 
it docs have a serious say in regard to the direction which 
the political and economic development takes in the back- 
ward countries. It is concerned above all not to let the liber- 
ated countries split away from the capitalist system, or at 
least to retard or delay their development in the direction 
of socialism. To judge by the record, the imperialists feel 
no compunction about using non-economic measures ranging 
all the way from setting up puppet regimes and inveigling 
them into their military blocs to coups d’etat, punitive ex- 
peditions and colonial wars. 

Colonial wars and military blocs, plots and terrorism, 
subversive activities and economic pressure and bribes — all 
means will serve so long as they ensure the imperialists 
continued domination over the liberated countries, or make 
the independence these countries have won merely formal, 
or simply deprive them of that independence. 

We have now seen why one of the most important tasks 
which the new independent states must face is to carry on 
their struggle against neo-colonialism, which is, by the same 
token, a struggle to secure their independent development 
as well as national and social progress. 


Chapter Four 

the problem 

of ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


1. How Far Behind? 

A closer look at the Third World re- 

available a nua.bce of in- 

jsSsSaHAl 

canitalist states, in the early 1960s, was $1,037, and in ie 
liberated countries S83. A comparison of these figures shows 

that the former colonies and semi-colonies lagged behind m 

their economic development by a factor of 12 ( 1,03/ * 3 ] 
Descriptive as this indicator is, it has n . 

defects trenerallv typical of average statistical data In spe- 
cific instances its use may lead to perfectly a bsur d mferenceS; 
For example: Kuwait and Qatar, two minoi Ai P 
oalities stand at the top of the list of countries with the high- 
es. per hind national inco m c in tbe world. Contrary to wha 
one mav expect, this does not mean that they are the w< 
wealthiest and economically most highly developed co “” tn _ 
Far from it. The simple fact is that their oil resources are 
being exploited by some of the biggest oil monopolies, which 
pav the governments of the two principalities handsome sums 
for that privilege. These sums go to the feudal upper crust 
who are the possessors of truly fabulous wealth. As foi 
rest of the inhabitants of Kuwait and Qatar, the people at 
large, these live in abject poverty and misery. 

The representative of Kenya, Minister for Comma ce an 
Industry J. G. Kiano, speaking on the subject at the U.N. 
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Conference on Trade and Development at Geneva, in 1964, 
pointed out that “academic reports and economic textbooks 
keep on talking of $30 per capita and $60 per capita, or 
even $100 per capita income per year in the developing 
countries, but these statistics do not bring home the cold 
facts of life facing millions of people in the developing 
countries. There arc millions of people who just do not have 
any income at all. They do not know where their next meal 
is coming from or where they will lay their heads when the 
night falls. They do not have a share in the per capita in- 
come figures cited in the textbooks.” 1 The speaker has drawn 
a very fair picture of the situation, inasmuch as it focusses 
attention on the real disparities which statistical averages 
conceal. 

Let us turn to other figures, presenting a truer description 
of the economic chasm that separates the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America from the highly developed in- 
dustrial states of the capitalist world. Let us take the figures 
which show to what extent man’s most elementary require- 
ment is satisfied in the liberated countries, namely, his re- 
quirement in food. Here we shall have to deal with the 
average daily intake of foods in terms of calorics and pro- 
teins. The reader may object that here we shall again be 
dealing with averages. And so we shall; except that in this 
case there will be little room for statistical illusions, for even 
the wealthiest Arab sheiks cannot consume, day in, day out, 
quantities of food far in excess of a human being’s require- 
ments. Nature itself, we might say, ensures a greater pre- 
cision of these statistical averages. 

A man’s daily requirement is between 2,500 and 4,000 
calories, depending on the work he does. An average intake 
may be fixed at 3,000 calories. Keep this in mind when you 
examine the table given below. You will observe that the 
relative figures for the former colonies and semi-colonies 
are invariably less than the average and in a number of 
cases even less than the danger line of 2,200 calories, alter 
which comes undernutrition, that is to say, starvation. The 
table includes data on protein intake as well; 80 grammes 
is considered an adequate daily intake. 


1 Proceedings of the United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment, Geneva, March 23-June 16, 1964, Vol. II, Policy Statements, 
New York, 1964, p. 251. 
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Table 2 


1-ood Consumption in Selected Countries In (lie 191.0s 
(home-produced + imported foods: per head per «.i>) 



Calories 

Countries 

Protei 11s 
(gm) 


3,510 

New Zealand 

109 

3,270 

Great Britain 

89 

3,140 

Australia 

90 

3,100 

U.S.A. 

92 

3,100 

Canada 

94 

3,000 

F.R.G. 

80 


3.000 calories- 80 average 

average intake ' requirement 

2,690 Brazil 65 

2,620 U.A.R. 77 

2,500 calories— 

lowest safe - — — 

intake 

2,490 Venezuela 66 

2,330 Syria 78 

2,200 calories — 
danger line 

beyond which 

follows under- 
nutrition 


2,100 

Lybia 

53 

2,050 

Peru 

51 

2,040 

India 

53 

1,980 

Pakistan 

44 

1,830 

Philippines 

43 


A look at the above figures shows right away that the 
populations of the former colonies and semi-colonies suffer 
from undernutrition, with tragic consequences in the shape 
of high morbidity and mortality. There are several diseases 
which are the direct result of undernutrition and deficient 
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nutrition, such as beriberi, rickets, scurvy, pellagra, and 
kwashiorkor. In the countries of the Middle Kast, for instance, 
these diseases kill one out of every three children in the 0 
to 5 age group. In Africa, 96 per cent of children in the 
6 months to 6 years group are affected with kwashiorkor, a 
disease caused by protein-deficient diets. 

The weakened organism falls an easy prey to tuberculosis, 
intestinal diseases, and malaria. Epidemics of smallpox, 
plague and cholera occur to this day here and there 
throughout the former colonial world. 

The figures given in the two tables that follow will give 
an idea of the gap between the advanced capitalist states 
and the backward countries in respect of two important in- 
dicators. 


Table 3 

Comparative Death-Rate in Advanced Capitalist 
States and Liberated Countries in the 1960s 
(per 1,000 population) 


Advanced capitalist states 


Western Europe 7.8-12.5 

North America 7. 7-8. 4 

Japan 7.3 

Australia 8.6 


Liberated colonies and semi-colonies 


Asia 19.24 

Africa 25.6-33.3 

Latin America 6.7-17.0 


Table 4 

Mean Length of Life in Selected Regions 
in the 1960s 


North America 

Australia 

Western Europe 

Latin America 

Asia 

Africa 


70-73 

70-73 

68-70 

50-55 

40-50 

30-40 


Note: In some African and Latin American countries 
longevity has remained at the same level 
as in Europe in the days of Ancient Rome: 
30 years. 
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will hold «W* I •‘•‘".“f *5 

situation. i;k Pr -»ted countries in the non-socialist 

The share of the Jbeiatea lew t oyer , 0 per cent . 

world's aggregate in u- * trac ^; ve industries: for these 
That, however, mdudes he extrac g ^ of ^ total 

countries account for industrics . it is noteworthy, 

out ?, ut tfllv thTthe population of these countries totals 

sMssaps- “jr ts-rt-n & *. 

vanced capitalist states . econom i c backwardness of the 
In our examinatic .j ie r h eac l annual income as 

liberated countries we ^ d P ^ countries in question 

output as a criterion we 

shall arrive at a factor ^^jJ^^is industrial backwardness 
It would be wrong to attriDUie um insufficiency 

SUZ, t'oduc- 

“ V It V A'et™e with a S r, culture. 

«£ sake ot con, pa, 

n short productivity of labour is extremely low, in the 
liberated counties, not only in industry but m agriculture 

3S In^the advanced capitalist countries a relatively small 
part of the economically active population is en S d g tf 
agriculture; from 4.5 to 20 per cent. This appears to be fully 
adequate to meet such a country s food r ^ u,re /" e " ' tries 
picture is altogether different when we look at the countn 
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of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Here between 60 and 
80 per cent of the economically active population are either 
farmers or farm hands; and still their output is not enough 
to fully meet the food requirements of the population. We 
have already seen that there is systematic undernutrition 
among the people at large in the liberated countries. And 
we should recall that the figures we have quoted on the 
average daily calorie and protein intake include not only 
the home produce of the liberated countries but imported 
foods as well. Food products account for 12.5 per cent of all 
imports of India and Indonesia, for nearly 25 per cent of 
those of Malaysia and the U.A.R., and for over 33 per cent 
of that of Ceylon. This situation is quite obviously the direct 
result of extremely low productivity in agriculture in the 
former colonies and semi-colonies. 

Thus we find that the countries that had been under the 
colonial yoke are unable, today, to provide themselves with 
enough to eat. The fact has a truly staggering implication. 
It is hard to believe it, but we are speaking of countries 
where the vast majority of the working population is engaged 
precisely in agriculture. Granted that England, too, imports 
a great deal of food products; but, then, only 4.5 per cent 
of her economically active population is engaged in agri- 
culture. Whereas India, which had been under the British 
yoke for two whole centuries, is short of food when some 
70 per cent of her working population is engaged in pro- 
ducing it! 

All of this goes to show why we cannot regard the former 
colonies and semi-colonies merely as industrially backward. 
They are actually lagging in their agricultural development 
as well. In other words, they are lagging in the field of 
economic development as a whole. 

While thus generally backward, the economies of the 
liberated countries remain preponderantly agrarian, inas- 
much as agricultural produce accounts as a rule for from 
60 to 70 per cent, and frequently even over 90 per cent, of 
their aggregate output. The ratio of their underproductive 
industry and their underproductive agriculture tends ob- 
viously to favour the latter. That is why those who wish to 
stress the agrarian nature of their economies refer to these 
countries as the “world farm”. 

The expression is all the more significant since it indicates 
the role of these countries in international trade. Most of 
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*- -II fa- ^.Thir^of SietS 

SftfSJK wfa the typical urban-rural transactions 

‘"St u 0 s U now examine the nature of the exports of the 

liberated countries. The most important items of export will 
liberated coi bananas, pineapples, sugar- 

Sn rice loves and other spices, tea. rubber cotton jute 
sisal,' ground-nuts, palm-oil, and other items of agricultural 

office are. however, other items in the export list of the 

for iK. colonies and semi-colonies, as for example, oil cop- 
former coi This c i rcU mstance calls for a substan- 

tial revision of our description of the economic structure of 
Te liberated countries, for in the economic activities of 
oulte a few of them the extractive industries play as impor- 
a role as agriculture. They are often referred to in 
technical literature as raw materials and agricultural 

PI We C may now state with greater precision that a charac- 
teristic feature of the economic structure of the Third World 
is an underdeveloped manufacturing industry, a predominant 
agriculture, and in some cases also important mining and 

extractive industries. ^ • n 

Let us however, pursue our study further. Both agriculture 

and the mining and extractive industries have an internal 
structure of their own. Agriculture, for instance, may in- 
clude crop production and livestock raising, while crop pro- 
duction may. in turn, mean the raising of industrial or food 
crops the latter further including cereals, oil-bearing plants 
or pulses. This kind of analysis of the economic structure ot 
the countries in question will reveal that in most of them 
the existing branches of agriculture and the extracting in- 
dustries produce a very limited range of commodities, some- 
times no more than two or three items, and occasionally 

even one single commodity. # . 

The table which follows lists 24 countries: former colonies 
or semi-colonies. Shown for each of them is the commodity 
whose production figures with especial importance in its 
economy. Descriptive of its importance is its share in the 
country s exports, as also in its national income. Earlier we 
referred to such countries as raw materials and agricultural 
producers; the figures given in the table below will justify 
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the statement that their economic structure is monocultural, 
or one-sided. 


Table 5 


One-Sided Specialisation of National 
Economy and Exports of Third World Countries 




Receipts from sale 



of commodity in per 


Main commodity 

cent of 

Country 

produced and 




exported 

total 

national 



receipts 

income 


Kuwait 

Iraq 

Senegal 

Venezuela 

Saudi Arabia 

Niger 

Iran 

Colombia 

Burma 

Haiti 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

U.A.R. 

Panama 

Ceylon 

Ghana 

Chile 

Malaya 

Liberia 

Brazil 

Pakistan 

Uruguay 

Bolivia 

Equador 


Oil 

Oil 

Ground-nuts 

Oil 

Oil 

Ground-nuls 

Oil 

Coffee 

Rice 

Coffee 

Coffee 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Bananas 

Tea 

Cocoa 

Copper 

Rubber 

Rubber 

Coffee 

J ule 

Wool 

Tin 

Bananas 


99 

97 

99 

40 

92 

— 

91 

55 

90 

83 

87 

— 

85 

33 

74 

19 

74 

26 

77 

25 

73 

— 

73 

25 

70 

18 

67 

12 

66 

41 

66 

40 

63 

20 

62 

40 

62 

— 

62 

12 

58 

9 

58 

9 

57 

29 

56 

25 


These figures seem to suggest a kind of frozen pattern of 
current relations between the Third World countries, on the 
one hand, and the industrially developed capitalist countries 
on the other. Actually, however, these relations are in con- 
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°*an. flux, and we 

t,me has made m that paterru^ separating the Third 

Wo ld Som r th ‘ industrially developed West continues to 

economic development ot the lioeraicu ^ 

oil thpir efforts to promote national progicss. int '■ 
hive been declared bv the United Nations to be a Develop- 
ment Decade that should witness determined efforts to ad- 
vance the national economies of the countries of Asia, A ! llta 

and Latin America. Unfortunately United NSfions* ex- 
global economy arc at variance with United Nations cx 

** I if ‘the ^developing countries, the gross national product 
grew, over the period 1950-1955, at an average annual rate 
of 4 7 per cent. Exactly the same rate of economic advance- 
4 7 per cent-was observed over the same period of time in 
the developed capitalist countries. There was this difference, 
however, that the per head increment in the advanced states 
and the developing countries was 3.4 and 2./ per cent, re- 
spectively. These figures caused concern at the time. During 
?he first half of the current decade, however the situa- 
tion grew much worse. The average annual increment 
of the gross national product, between 1960 and 196o. 
was 5 per cent in the advanced capitalist states and 
onlv 4 6 per cent in the Third World countries. The gap 
between the per head figures-3.7 and 2 per cent-had 

Turning now to the sphere of international trade, we find 
that the share of the developing countries in the foreign 
trade of the non-socialist world has dropped irom iS per 
cent in 1953 to 21 per cent in 1966. Their debts, meantime, 
have been growing, while their gold and currency reseives 
have been dwindling. To make a long story short, it is 
hard to find in international statistics an indicator that 
would suggest the possibility of a convergence of the devel- 
opment levels of the two non-socialist parts ol the 
world. 

Many economists peer hopefully ahead, but see no eneoui- 
aging prospects. The United Nations Conference on li adc 
and Development, meeting in 1964 at Geneva, circulated 
documents containing forecasts for the year 1970. These 
warned, inter alia, that by 1970 the developing countries 
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would be from $9,000 to 13,000 million short if they had 
to pay for their imports out of the proceeds of their exports. 
And they would need around $8,000 million more to settle 
their debts, pay interest on their loans, and also pay the 
profits and dividends accruing to foreign companies. The 
authors of these calculations suggested that a certain part of 
this huge deficit in the balance of payments of the Third 
World might be covered by fresh foreign private invest- 
ments and government credits. They were obviously rather 
optimistic, for they suggested that receipts from these sources 
might total $12,000 million. Even if their estimate proves 
correct, there would still be a yawning gap of $5,000 
to 9,000 million. But there exist even more pessimistic fore- 
casts: some U.N. experts predict that by 1975 the devel- 
oping countries may face a dollar shortage running into 
eleven figures in respect of the money needed to pay for 
their imports alone. 

All of the above-mentioned figures, whether referring to 
the past, the present or the future, lead to the basic conclu- 
sion that the economic machinery of the non-socialist world 
ceaselessly maintains and widens the economic gulf between 
the two parts of that world: the advanced capitalist states 
and the former colonial fringe. 

We have been giving facts which will hardly be chal- 
lenged by anyone, anywhere, on whatever grounds. It may be 
taken that there is general agreement on this point. But 
when it comes to interpreting all these various phenomena, 
wide disparities are to be discovered in the points of view 
of different schools of economy. 

The issues which are discussed with particular sharp- 
ness may be formulated about as follows: Can the economic 
backwardness of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America be attributed to the redistribution of material 
wealth to the detriment of these countries and to the 
advantage of the advanced capitalist states ? Does their 
backwardness imply an economic dependence on the 
latter? 

Many theories have cropped up in the West, in recent 
years, which deem the gulf between the liberated countries 
and the industrial states to be quite natural. All of them 
subscribe to the apparently harmless “North-South for- 
mula, which, however, must have been invented by econ- 
omists lacking both in learning and experience, or still 


more likely by some journalists given to compact and pithy 
description. 

At first glance one might call it a very useful instrument, 
a kind of compass to help get one’s bearings in the stormy 
seas of the world economy. It points North: that s where 
ihe rich countries lie. South is where the poor, economi- 
cally backward, countries are to be found: never mind that 
wealthy Australia and New Zealand are m the Southern 
Hemisphere. Evervonc will agree to overlook a few trifling 
inaccuracies, and no one will really deny that the great 
majority of the industrially developed countries belong in 
the Northern Hemisphere, while nearly all of the economi- 
cally backward countries lie generally within the tropical 
zone. 

Aside from being a rather obvious geographical fact, 
however, this North-South formula carries an extremely 
bellicose ideological and political implication, for its entire 
purpose is to combat a social-class approach to any analysis 
of the causes that deprive the developing countries of equal 
rights in the economic sphere within the world capitalist 
economy. There is room in this formula for all kinds of 
concepts reflecting the existence of international exploita- 
tion. 

It embraces, for example, out and out racism, which 
preaches the natural supremacy of northern, that is, “white” 
peoples over the “coloured peoples of the South; and the 
“climate” theory which remits the sins of the colonialists 
on the simple grounds that the tropical climate tends to 
debilitate whereas the harshness of the northern climate 
breeds a will to work, and thus explains why the northern 
peoples prosper and the southern peoples live in poverty; 
and Rostow’s “theory of stages” inasmuch as it discounts 
the importance of a given country’s socio-economic system of 
government while emphasising the importance of determining 
the stage of development that country has reached, and gives 
the same simple geographical classification, placing the north- 
ern countries on a higher level and the southern on a 
lower. 

What all these various conceptions embraced by the 
North-South formula most certainly fail to do is explain 
the organic relationship between wealth and poverty within 
the world capitalist system of economy. The concensus seems 
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to be that North and South stand for two parallel, mutually 
independent, opposite trends in the world economy. It re- 
mains to see if that is really the case. 


2. Backwardness, Exploitation, 

Dependence 

The current economic relationships 
between the liberated countries and their former metropolis 
are clearly quite different from those that linked them in 
colonial times. It will be useful in this connection to recall 
some historical facts. Here is how L. H. Jenks, a British 
economist, describes the settlement of accounts between 
Great Britain and her Indian empire in the second half of 
the 19th century: 

“The costs of the Mutiny, the price of the transfer of the 
Company’s rights to the Crown, the expenses of simultaneous 
wars in China and Abyssinia, every governmental item in 
London that remotely related to India down to the fees of 
the charwomen in the India Office and the expenses of ships 
that sailed but did not participate in hostilities and the cost 
of Indian regiments for six months training at home before 
they sailed — all were charged to the account of the unrep- 
resented ryot. The Sultan of Turkey visited London in 
1868 in state, and his official ball was arranged for at the 
India Office and the bill charged to India. A lunatic asylum 
in Ealing, gifts to members of a Zanzibar mission, the con- 
sular and diplomatic establishments of Great Britain in 
China and in Persia, part of the permanent expenses of the 
Mediterranean fleet and the entire cost of a line of telegraph 
from England to India had been charged before 1870 to the 
Indian Treasury.” 1 

There has been quite a change, we see, when we compare 
the cynical plunder and licence of colonial times as pictured 
by L. H. Jenks with our own day. It is hardly conceivable, 
today, that a country, no matter how small and economically 
weak, should be billed for the costs of a diplomatic recep- 
tion in a metropolitan capital. Colonial tribute, as such, is 
no longer practised. National independence has put an end 


1 L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 , pp. 223-24. 
Quoted from R. Palme Dutt, India Today , London, 1940, pp. 140-41. 
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to non-economic coercion as the most important method of 
international redistribution of wealth in favour of advanced 
capitalist states at the expense of economically backward 

00 Todav economic relations between the liberated countries 
and the advanced capitalist countries arc carried on within 
the framework of proper business relations, mainly in the 
form of commercial transactions capital export internation- 
al government credit and subsidising. Within their system 
of international economic relations the two sides are con- 
tracting parties enjoying equal rights formally, that is. 
Whether they are actually such, remains to be seen. 

Let us examine first the export-import operations of the 
liberated countries. What strikes the eye heie is the fact, 
already noted above, that the share of the former colonies 
and semi-colonies in the foreign trade turnover of the non 
socialist world has been steadily diminishing In 1953 it 
amounted to 28 per cent, but ten years later it had dropped 
to as low as 22.6 per cent. That is not due to any shrinking 
of the trade turnover of the liberated countries: on the con- 
trary, that turnover has been growing. The volume of their 
exports, for example, increased by 56 per cent between 1955 
and 1964, while that of their imports increased, over the 
same period, by 37.7 per cent. In quantity, then, both thcii 
exports and their imports have increased. But if we use the 
value criterion we shall see a different picture. We shall 
discover that their exports have increased by only 45 per 
cent, over the same period of 1955-64, but that their im- 
ports have increased by 42 per cent. In other words, the unit 
value of the commodities exported by the liberated countries 
has dropped, while the unit value of the goods imported has 
increased. 

An instructive indicator is the ratio between the export 
and import prices of a pair of countries participating in in- 
ternational trade. This is known as the terms of trade . 
Given below are index figures showing the movement of the 
terms of trade for the developed capitalist states and the 
Third World countries, in which 1958 is taken as the base 
period to which is assigned the index number unity. 

Increasing ratios indicate improving terms of trade, 
decreasing ratios — a reverse trend. Hence it will be seen 
that, despite certain deviations, the general trend is for an 
improvement of the terms of trade for the advanced capi- 
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talist states and a deterioration for the former colonies and 
semi-colonies. The industrial West, in other words, is mak- 
ing money in the world markets at the expense of the Third 
World countries. 


Table 6 

Terms of Trade 
(1958=1) 



I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Advanced capitalist 
states 

1.04 

1.04 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

Third World countries 

0.99 

0.96 

0.95 

0.96 

0.97 


It will be enlightening to analyse this process and find 
out why some of the partners consistently gain and the others 
just as consistently lose in this system of international trade 
relations. 

A number of causes are at work here, some belonging to 
the sphere of production, others to the sphere of distribution. 
Let us begin by looking into the first group of causes. We 
have already noted that productivity of labour is consider- 
ably lower in the liberated countries than in the advanced 
capitalist states, which means that in the former a greater 
input of labour is required to produce a like quantity of com- 
parable goods. Increased input means increased cost; and 
the national cost of the commodities produced by the liber- 
ated countries is, accordingly, relatively higher. We are 
speaking of the national cost: in the world market they are 
sold at their international value, which is usually lowei, 
being affected by the conditions of production obtaining in 
the advanced states. As a result, the ratio between the na- 
tional cost and international value of the commodities pio- 
duced in the liberated countries is not in their favour. 

We have noted elsewhere that the commodities offered 
by the former colonies and semi-colonies in the world 
market are generally limited to food products and agricul- 
tural and mineral raw materials. These or comparable com- 
modities or goods are produced, however, also in the in- 
dustrially developed capitalist states, where productivity is 
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not only considerably higher but also grows mo e rapidly 
Inn in the liberated countries Hus .brings about (a) a 
decrease in the international value of the commodities pro- 
duced in the former colonies and semi-colonies; and (b) so 
great is the flow of their goods and comparable goods pro- 
duced by the capitalist states into the world markets, that 
these become glutted, causing a further decrease m the value 

° f Liberated 'countri^ find it more difficult to counteract 
this unfavourable trend because they cannot afford to re- 
duce their export of the commodities that thus glut the mar- 
kets We have already seen that their economy is highly 
dependent on their ability to sell all of their output o coffee 
or cotton or ground-nuts or sisal. Yet the manufacture of 
synthetic stuffs is rapidly growing and the demand for 
many kinds of raw materials produced by the liberated coun- 
tries' is consequently steadily shrinking. Besides posing the 
problem of their export of the former commodities, this 
circumstance tends to depress their prices. 

All these processes now going on in the sphere of produc- 
tion and affecting the formation of national cost and inter- 
national value result in a non-equivalent trade between the 
advanced capitalist countries, on the one hand, and the liber- 
ated countries, on the other. Non-equivalent trade is an 
exchange of non-equivalent national values or non-equivalent 
amounts of embodied labour. It is rooted in the great dis- 
parity between the levels of productivity attained. And it 
is a direct result of many years of colonial rule, which has 
been responsible for retarding the development of the pro- 
ductive forces of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 

America. . , 

There are other factors, besides, which affect prices and 
which belong to the sphere of distribution. We know that 
powerful monopolies operate in the world capitalist market, 
which are perfectly capable of raising or cutting the prices 
of any commodities to suit their interests. They are pait 
and parcel of the economic system embraced by the advanced 
capitalist states, and their operations are, of necessity, in- 
variably detrimental to the interests of the liberated coun- 
tries. It is quite usual for them, for instance, to buy up at 
ridiculously low prices minerals and ores mined by their 
subsidiaries in liberated countries, and any losses these sub- 
sidiaries may suffer are disregarded. The important thing 
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is that the parent firm in, say, the United States or England 
gets extremely cheap raw materials which it processes and 
sells as manufactured goods in the world market at the high- 
est prices it can get. The loss inflicted in this way on the 
liberated country concerned lies in the low price fetched by 
the raw material exported by the foreign company, which 
is an item of its national export, and the resultant cut in its 
foreign currency revenue. 

The monopolies are not all-powerful, of course, even if 
for the simple reason that they engage in cut-throat com- 
petition among themselves. They cannot invariably, and 
increasingly, dellect world market prices from the interna- 
tional value of commodities. The law of value is stronger 
than monopoly prices. Nevertheless, the influence exercised 
by the monopolies on the fluctuation of world prices is very 
great. As for the liberated countries, any loss of export re- 
venues, even though temporary, makes itself keenly felt. 

The combined effect of the two factors, non-equivalent 
trade and monopoly prices, means serious losses for the 
liberated countries. Some idea of the magnitude of such 
losses may be obtained by estimating what the export revenue 
of the liberated countries for any current year could have 
been if the prices had remained stable over, let us say, the 
preceding decade. Such estimates were submitted to the 
1964 U.N. Conference on Trade and Development in Ge- 
neva. Thus, taking 1950 as the base year, it was found that 
in 1962 the changed terms of trade meant a loss to the liber- 
ated countries in excess of $3,000 million. 

One specific example will reveal the meaning of the ex- 
ploitation to which the liberated countries are subjected in 
the field of foreign trade. Each of the countries mentioned 
below shall be taken to be the buyer of one 30-35 h.p. tractor, 
these tractors to be supplied to the world market by West- 
ern firms. Let us assume that Ghana was able to buy such 
a tractor in 1955 with the proceeds from the sale of 3.06 
tons of cocoa-beans. In 1962, to buy such a tractor, she had 
to sell 7.14 tons of cocoa-beans. Brazil had to sell 2.38 tons 
of coffee to buy such a tractor in 1955, and 4.79 tons in 1962. 
For Turkey the cost of the tractor was comparable to that 
of 1.77 and 2.9 tons of tobacco, in the respective years. As- 
sessing the cost of the tractor in terms of the national output 
of a number of countries, we shall find that that cost in- 
creased, over the period 1955-1962, by 21 per cent lor the 
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Philippines, 28 per cent for Zambia (then still Northern 
Rhodesia), 61 pei cent for the U.A.R., 19 per cent for Ve- 
nezuela, 70 per cent for Malaysia, 55 per cent for Ceylon, 
and 20 per cent for Uruguay. 

That is the kind of operations that mean loss for the 
liberated countries and profits for the advanced capitalist 
states in their reciprocal trade. There is no question here 
of any collectors of colonial tribute: their functions have 
been taken over by the mechanism of the world capitalist 
market, by means of which the exploiting states appropriate, 
gratis, a part of the liberated countries' national product. 

The developing countries are making every effort to 
offset their foreign trade losses by drawing upon other 
sources of foreign exchange. Two such sources are the inter- 
national circulation of private capital and foreign govern- 
ment loans. The notion that private capital export and gov- 
ernment grants and credits may be useful to offset the foreign 
trade losses of the developing countries is invariably present 
in both the theoretical schemes and practical recommenda- 
tions offered by Western experts. 

Thus, for example, this notion underlines the widely used 
Western method of estimating the foreign exchange require- 
ments of the developing countries over and above their 
export revenues. Paul G. Hoffman, an American expert on 
the problems of developing countries, estimates that if there 
is to be a doubling of the per head income growth rate in 
these countries they shall have to pay, over the period 1961- 
1970, around $440,000 million for their required imports. 
Their export earning during that decade might total $378,000 
million. Their balance of trade deficit might therefore total 
$62,000 million for the decade. In addition, at least $8 mil- 
lion would be needed to cover other costs such as debt serv- 
ice, transportation costs, and other services requiring foreign 
exchange outlays, bringing total additional requirements up 
to $70 million for the entire period, or an average of $7,000 
million a year. That is the amount for which Hoffman esti- 
mates the developing countries shall have to be compensated 
by foreign private capital and government aid. 1 

Similar estimates, though with somewhat different indi- 
cators, were submitted in the spring of 1964 by U.N. Food 


1 Paul G. Hoffman, One Hundred Countries , One and One Quarter 
Billion People, Washington, I960, p. 54. 
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and Agricultural Organisation (FAO) experts at the Geneva 
Conference on Trade and Development. 1 

These methods have become one of the principles under- 
lying the economic policies of the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) toward the “associated” African 
states. The Common Market aid fund should make good, it 
is held, the losses suffered by the African states in their 
trade with their European partners. 

It is further argued in the West that the funds received 
by the developing countries in the shape of foreign private 
capital investments present certain substantial advantages 
as compared with foreign exchange receipts from other 
sources. One study, for example, which contains practical 
recommendations for U.S. foreign economic policies, has 
the following to say on the subject: . . more important 

than the volume of private capital outflow is the fact that 
private capital is accompanied by technical and managerial 
skills and entrepreneurial activities, which are of the great- 
est importance in mobilising the human and material re- 
sources of the less developed countries for greater output.” 2 

Whatever the arguments in favour of greater export of 
capital to the developing countries, its necessity, as such, is 
generally not questioned. Most Western economists are 
convinced that foreign private capital investments in the 
former colonies and semi-colonies is a blessing for the latter. 
That needs to be verified. 

By way of a simple test, let us see how the inflow of for- 
eign capital into the liberated countries compares with the 
relative profits earned by foreign companies. The table on 
p. 114 is based on official data. 3 

One may be inclined to take the figures in the first column 
as representing yearly increments to the national resources 
of the liberated countries in the shape of private capital 
investments of American companies. The figures in the 
second column, however, completely offset this inflow of 


1 U.N. Conference on Trade and Development. International Com- 
modity Problems, Geneva, March 26, 1964, Document E/Conf. 46/61, 
p. 30. 

2 Economic Policies 'Ioward Less Developed Countries. Studies pre- 
pared by Raymond F. Mikesell and Robert Loring Allen, Washington, 
1961, p. 49. 

3 Survey of Current Business . August and September issues for 1960- 
1967. 
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Table 7 

Direct Investments and Profits of United 
States Companies in the Liberated Coun- 
tries 


(£ million) 


Direct capital 

Profits transferred 

Year 

investments 

to U.S. A. 

1959 

525 

1,410 

1960 

229 

1,409 

1961 

419 

1,616 

1962 

203 

1,882 

1963 

451 

1,969 

1964 

523 

2,289 

1965 

807 

2,252 

1966 

519 

2,344 

capital, which, as a matter of fact, 

even produces net losses. 

The difference between the repatriated profits and the inflow 


of investment capital represents the net losses sustained by 
the liberated countries as a result of the methods used by 
private U.S. concerns. 

It has been estimated that the losses suffered annually by 
the liberated countries as a whole average as much as $3,000 
million, repatriated as profits to the capital-exporting states. 
Thus it turns out that the export of capital to the former 
colonies and semi-colonies is just another method of their 
exploitation. 

There are other normal international capitalist business 
practices that cause substantial losses to the liberated coun- 
tries, such as the chartering of ships, insurance, fluctuation 
of exchange rates, etc. 

On balance, the liberated countries find themselves, from 
year to year, unable to make both ends meet. In the early 
1960s they were yearly $6,000 million short, on an average, 
to settle current trade commitments, provide for profit re- 
patriation by the foreign monopolies (effected in dollars and 
sterling, never in local currencies), cover government debts 
with interest thereon, etc. 

This needs to be looked into closer, for it would be logical 
to wonder what would happen if, being short of funds, they 
were forced to suspend payments to their trading partners 
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in the advanced capitalist states or to the foreign monopolies 
operating on their $oil or the Western creditor-governments. 
This would mean the break-down of the capitalism-created 
system of international economic relations; except that to 
save it the West has discovered another means in the shape 
of state credits and grants: “aid” is the preferred term. 

If $6,000 million is lacking to maintain the international 
system of exploitation, then the $6,000 million will be pro- 
duced. That will be the precise amount of the various mon- 
eys paid to the liberated countries by the governments of 
the capitalist states in the shape of state credit and grants. 
These are eventually paid for by the tax-payer in the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, which means that the working 
people are chiefly the ones who are out of pocket. When the 
liberated countries make payments on these advances, how- 
ever, whether on the principal sum or interest due, their 
money goes to the governments of the metropolies concerned 
and not to the tax-payers. In other words, to keep the system 
of exploitation of the former colonies and semi-colonies 
going it is necessary to exploit the working people in the 
capitalist states themselves. 

If we were to assign all the material means used by the 
liberated countries in their business dealings with the 
advanced capitalist countries in the early 1960s the value 
100, the total sum of the loans, foreign capital, and other 
financial and material resources under alien control would 
be found to equal 22.5. This ratio indicates the degree of 
dependence of the former colonies and semi-colonies on 
international monopoly capital. Some economists expect this 
indicator to reach 29.2 by 1970. And even more pessimistic 
predictions set the figure at 51. All these predictions, of 
course, are based on the assumption that the present trends 
of relations between the liberated countries and the im- 
perialist states will remain unchanged. 

If these trends are to be overcome, it is necessary to re- 
move the consequences of non-equivalent trade, that is to 
say, to substantially increase the productivity of labour in 
the liberated countries. It is also necessary that the right of 
the monopolies to do as they wish in the world capitalist 
market should be restricted. Another task facing the liber- 
ated countries is to curb the predatory activities of foreign 
concerns which are repatriating enormous profits made out 
of the exploitation of the manpower and natural resources 
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monocultuial natur r ina l|y, it is high time to bargain 

and semi-colonies. * ; loans and grants liberated 

for better terms in re ^ a dvSrced“apitalist states, 
countries obtain iom t truly beneficial for the 

Action along these ^^lonies. In the early 1960s the 
former colonies an ^ ^ thdr gross nat i 0 nal product 

averag f P( f?o S4 500 million. If they were saved the necessity 
amounted to .*4 ,500 man ^ turning over e 

of paying off h g - t u-t countries and international 

orbitant profits to doubl ed, or, to pot it 

different!^ their rate ot economic development coold be 

***** su„d o .t p-“^c-t^tU c ofT 

question'Th™ are forced to turn over part of the wealth 
thev produce to the advanced capitalist states; and that is 
fV«p mMsnre of their economic dependence. 

We must now determine what is actually meant by eco- 
nomic dependence. Would it be correct, for instance, to say 
that England is an economically dependent country e 
know that England does not raise enough gram at home and 
musT import nearly half the food products she requires: 
would it be right to say that she is more dependent than 
Kenya or Uganda, who are at least able to feed their peo- 

Pl< What matters, it would appear, is not so much that a 
country' is interested in imports and, possibly, depends on 
them for her survival, as in what measure these imports are 
economicallv profitable. England imports foodstuffs in ex- 
change for the output of her highly developed industry. 
Given England's high productivity this exchange must be 
profitable for her. So far as England is concerned, therefore, 
this is a case not of dependence but of a rational utilisation 

of international division of labour. -if 

Let us now examine the situation from the viewpoint ot 
the economically less developed countries. If we take Ethio- 
pia as an example, which is a producer and purveyor ot 
coffee, we shall find that productivity of labour in that 
country is low. This means that she has to pay more, in 
terms of labour input, for the goods she buys from, say, 
England, than she receives in exchange. In this sense, the 
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exchange is not to her advantage. Such, however, is her need 
of imported goods, that she cannot afford either to do entirely 
without this import or even to curtail its volume. And 
inasmuch as she has to pay more than she receives in terms 
of labour input she must always strive to expand the pro- 
duction and export of her coffee, even at a loss. Ethiopia’s 
case, then, is the opposite of England’s: a case of economic 
dependence, rather than of a rational utilisation of inter- 
national division of labour. 

The same holds true of the international flow of capital. 
We have seen that the profits taken by foreign monopolies 
out of liberated countries are invariably greater than the in- 
flux of new capital into the latter. But there is nothing re- 
sembling international plunder about the export of capital 
between the advanced capitalist states, as will readily be 
seen from the following table. 

Table 8 

Current Export of U.S. Private Capital 
to Advanced Capitalist States and Repatriation 
of Profits 

(yearly average; $ million) 



Direct capital 

Profits transferred 

Period 

investments 

to U.S. A. 

1953-1957 

663 

558 

1958-1962 

1,130 

920 


It will be seen from this table that the advanced capitalist 
states, unlike the liberated countries, incur no foreign ex- 
change losses in their capacity as hosts to American private 
capital. On the contrary, they receive more than they pay 
out. 

The main reason for this is reinvestment: the profits 
earned by foreign monopolies in the advanced capitalist 
states are channelled, on the spot, into production and ex- 
pansion. In the liberated countries, on the contrary, they are 
mainly transferred back to the capital-exporting countries, 
because foreign capital finds there but limited opportunities 
for profitable investment and no inducement to build large 
plants whose output would not sell in the relatively restricted 
local markets. There are other obstacles besides, such as the 
heavy overhead expenses of building an infrastructure, that 
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is roads, power plants, water mains, etc. In the advanced 
capitalist states the infrastructure indispensable for the prof- 
itable and efficient operation of industrial enterprises is 
generally already in existence. 

In the given case, however, as in the sphere of foreign 
trade, the liberated countries are confronted with the hard 
necessity of inviting foreign private capital, even if this 
means fresh substantial losses. That is one more manifesta- 
tion of their economic dependence on foreign countries. 

The root cause of all these economic phenomena is, as 
we have seen, the general economic backwardness of the 
former colonics and semi-colonies. This may be formulated 
somewhat differently as follows: the basic economic factors 
underlying the dependent and exploited state of the liber- 
ated countries within the system of the world capitalist econ- 
omy are a low level of productive forces and low 
productivitv of labour. 

These are the objective economic factors, of course. 
Actually, the situation is aggravated by the fact that the 
Western powers and their monopolies make it their de- 
liberate policy to perpetuate this economic dependence of 
their former colonies and semi-colonies in order to continue 
their exploitation. 

This policy is implemented in a variety of ways, as, for 
instance, by monopolising a certain sphere of world capi- 
talist trade. Thus an oil cartel in which American oil con- 
cerns play a dominant role exercises important control over 
the economic activities of the oil-producing countries of the 
Middle East. 

The same purpose is served by all kinds of trade prefer- 
ence systems, that is to say, favourable terms in respect of 
exports and imports granted by Western powers to closed 
groups of liberated countries in order to tie them to their 
own market. That is the system used, for example, to keep 
the countries of the former British Empire economically 
largely dependent on England. The same method is used by 
the United States to strengthen their domination of the 
foreign trade of the Latin American republics. The Euro- 
pean Economic Community has used the same method to 
establish its control over the economies of many liberated 
African countries. Over four-fifths of the export of the new 
African states “associated” with the Common Market are 
controlled by the latter. 
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Currency areas (i.e., the sterling area, etc.) arc also im- 
portant as a means of maintaining the economic dependence 
of former colonies and semi-colonies and are used by finance 
and monopoly capital to control the national monetary 
systems of such countries. 

Another means of restricting the economic independence 
of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America is the 
Western state loans and grants policy, which not only 
increases their national commitments but also serves to 
determine the structure of their economies and even the 
social processes going on within them. It is worth noting, 
for example, that only about a tenth of the funds made 
available to them by the West under economic aid pro- 
grammes has been used for purposes of industrial develop- 
ment. This means that the Western aid policy tends to 
perpetuate these countries as producers of agricultural and 
mineral raw materials. 

Additional specific elements of economic dependence may 
be stipulated in the bilateral relations between a former 
colony and its former metropoly, in which an important 
role belongs, as a rule, to the position held by the latter 
back in colonial times. 

In sum, the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
find themselves caught up in an intricate tangle of relation- 
ships which restrict their national economic independence. 
Still, it is the economic backwardness of the former colonies 
and semi-colonies that is the root cause of the prevailing 
situation. 

We must now try to establish whether this low level of 
economic development leads to economic dependence in- 
variably, that is to say, under all circumstances. So far as 
that goes, different levels of economic development are a 
feature which has been inherited by the countries of the 
socialist community as well. Here, too, we have less devel- 
oped countries where primary-producing industries are 
quite important in their national economies. To settle any 
doubts on this score, we should consider the entirely differ- 
ent consequences produced by the disparities of the national 
levels of economic development in the socialist world as 
compared with the world capitalist system. In the world 
socialist system, characteristically, the more advanced 
countries lend a hand to help the less developed countries 
catch up. In the capitalist world, on the contrary, the eco- 
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nomic gulf between the highly developed industrial states 
and the former colonies and semi-colonies grows wider and 
wider. And we don’t have to look far for the reason: while 
the law governing economic relations among the countries 
of the socialist world is mutual assistance in accordance with 
the noble principles of proletarian internationalism, in the 
capitalist world, on the contrary, the usual relationships of 
exploitation characteristic of bourgeois societies are prac- 
tised in international economic relatons. 

Thus we see that economic backwardness logically leads 
to economic dependence only in the presence of specific so- 
cial conditions, namely, in the conditions of the world 
capitalist economy. This means that the dependent position 
of the former colonies and semi-colonies within the economic 
system of world capitalism has a social, as well as an eco- 
nomic, basis. 

That being the case, they will never achieve economic 
freedom, unless they advance their national economy, de- 
velop their productive forces, and raise their productivity, 
and at the same time disembarrass themselves of the ma- 
chinery of foreign control and the dominance of foreign 
monopolies in their economies, and offer active opposition 
to international finance and monopoly capital. These are, 
in effect, two closely allied sets of tasks designed to rid the 
liberated countries of oppression at the hands of world 
capitalism and achieve economic independence. That is the 
supreme aim of the national-liberation movement of our 
day. 


3. Struggle for Economic 
Independence 

Great as the historic significance of the 
disintegration of the colonial system may be, quite evidently 
it does not spell the complete end of foreign oppression of 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Nor does 
it mean that the national-liberation struggle is over. The 
crumbling of the colonial system is a turning point in that 
struggle, implying that it must set itself a new priority task. 
In the preceding stage that task was the achievement of po- 
litical independence; in the current stage it is the achievement 
of economic independence. 
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It would nevertheless be wrong to conclude that the 
countries in question need no longer be concerned with 
political opposition to imperialism. On the contrary, practi- 
cally all of them are being subjected, in greater or lesser 
measure, to political pressure at the hands of the imperialists, 
frequently to severe military pressure as well, while some 
become the victims of outright aggression. Some of these 
countries, as a matter of fact, arc still bearing the yoke of 
colonial regimes; and for them the immediate and main 
aim of their liberation struggle is, naturally, not the achieve- 
ment of economic independence, but the winning of political 
freedom and national sovereignty. 

Inasmuch as we are now considering the world-wide 
national-liberation revolution, however, the main aim, today, 
is the achievement of economic independence, for most coun- 
tries have by now won their political sovereignty. 

In colonial times the political power wielded by the im- 
perialists over the colonial peoples gave the international 
finance and monopoly capital free rein to loot and plunder. 
In our day, the economic backwardness and dependence of 
the former colonies and semi-colonies invite continuous 
foreign interference in their internal affairs and provoke 
political and military pressure upon them. Their economic 
dependence and inequality of rights serve as a species of 
basis for a superstructure of military-colonial blocs and 
alliances, overt aggression and intervention, subservient 
puppet regimes, imposed foreign commitments, etc. 

In the prevailing circumstances, political sovereignty is 
an important achievement for the peoples, that are waging 
a struggle against imperialism and colonialism. It is not, 
however, an end-in-itself of the national-liberation move- 
ment. Political sovereignty, once achieved by a nation, is 
used to press the revolution, to achieve economic independ- 
ence, to win full freedom from all manner of foreign ex- 
ploitation. That is precisely the view taken by many of the 
leaders of the present-day national-liberation struggle. 

Political domination of colonies and semi-colonies by the 
colonialists created the illusion that one nation dominated 
and exploited another (or other nations). But that was meiely 
an illusion for actually not the privileged nation as a whole 
but its financial-monopolist bourgeoisie exercised that co- 
lonial domination. If this fact was to be made more apparent, 
however, and if the oppressed peoples were to be made to 
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see more clearly that their main enemy was a specific social 
class it was necessary to make an end of foreign political 
rule.’ Accordingly, today, the struggle for complete national 
liberation has become more definitely a class struggle, since 
it is waged not so much against some one metropolitan 
power but against the whole system of international oppres- 
sion and exploitation, or, to put it differently, against the 
international finance and monopoly capital. 

The nature of this struggle for economic independence is 
often entirely misconstrued. It is asserted to be a purely 
economic struggle, devoid of any political or social elements. 
A look at the facts reveals at once the fallacy of such as- 

ei Let us go back to the nationalisation of the Suez Canal, 
for instance. Here, no doubt, we have an act designed pri- 
marily to end the control of a foreign monopoly over one 
of Egypt’s most important economic enterprises. Yet what 
did that act entail? That clash over the canal produced a 
political crisis. The imperialist powers resorted to open 
aggression. A dangerous international conflict flared up, in 
which the national-liberation forces, supported by the world 
of socialism, won an important victory. The net result was 
a substantial economic gain for the Egyptian people as well 
as an important political victory for the world-wide na- 
tional-liberation revolution. 

A very simple, truly primitive prescription for achieving 
economic independence has gained some currency in recent 
years among certain nationalist circles in Asia and Africa. 
It calls for breaking off all economic relations with foreign 
countries. In an effort to make their recommendation more 
attractive its authors expatiate upon the national pride 
of the Asian and African peoples and upon their ability 
to solve all their economic problems without outside 
help. 

There is no denying, of course, that the peoples of the 
former colonies and semi-colonies must rely on their own 
efforts, first and foremost, to win their economic independ- 
ence, but that does not mean that breaking off relations with 
all other countries will help them achieve that purpose. They 
should realise that they have friends in the world, besides 
enemies, and that closing their frontiers, while effectively 
stopping imperialist exploitation, would at the same time 
set up a barrier to their co-operation with the socialist world 
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and cut them off from the important economic and other 
aid it can make available. They should also foresee that in 
consequence of the lop-sided structure of their economy 
complete isolation would doom what productive forces they 
may have to a dismal collapse. For they would be forced to 
cut the production of those commodities which arc today 
literally the mainstay of their economies. They will not be 
able to sell their bananas, coffee and ground-nuts, their oil, 
cotton and tin. Then, too, their economic development may 
take decades, if not centuries, during which they shall have 
to work, as best they can, through all the stages of techno- 
logical progress that have long since been passed by the 
industrially developed countries. By withdrawing from in- 
ternational trade they would be giving up the prospects of 
getting from abroad the modern machinery and equipment 
and everything else that could help them build up economies 
of their own. 

The outcome would be, needless to say, that the national 
independence of the liberated countries would suffer a set- 
back instead of growing stronger, and they would, in the 
long run, find themselves less capable of resisting the pres- 
sure of the imperialist states. 

It is to be hoped that these theories will not receive enough 
backing to bring about their implementation. There is danger, 
nevertheless, in such extreme nationalism, for it creates a 
propensity for risky policies which may exact a high price 
from the peoples concerned. 

At the same time it is perfectly understandable that the 
peoples of former colonies and semi-colonies should be 
anxious to deal as rapidly as possible and in the most effec- 
tive way with imperialist exploitation of whatever kind and 
with all forms of dependence upon international finance and 
monopoly capital. 

The question is how, concretely, this can be achieved: 
what are the specific problems that the countries concerned 
must solve in order to hasten the day of their economic in- 
dependence? 

We have already spoken of two kinds of measures in this 
connection. There are measures which directly restrict eco- 
nomic control and exploitation on the part ot international 
finance and monopoly capital. And there is a series of 
measures designed to remove the basic factors that create 
this dependent status of the countries in question within the 
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framework of the world capitalist economy. Measures belong- 
nt to the former class include: (a) introduction of state 
monopoly on foreign trade in respect of selected com- 
modities of special significance for the country concerned, 

" where more radical steps are required monopoly on 
foreign trade as a whole; (b) conclusion of broad interna- 
tional trade agreements restricting the monopolies^ hcence 
to slash at will the prices of commodities produced by the 
former colonies and semi-colonies; and (c) creation ol eco- 
nomic alliances or unions among liberated countries and 
the organisation of mutual co-operation, designed to 
strengthen their position in the face of the pressure brought 
to bear by the imperialist monopolies. Measuies specihcal > 
designed to curb the predatory activities of foreign monopoly 
capital in the countries in question should also be included 
in this class. These comprise: (a) restriction of the repa- 
triation of profits; (b) increased taxation of foreign com- 
panies’ profits; (c) control of channelling of foreign invest- 
ments into industries; and (d) nationalisation (as a radical 

m The r liquidation of economic backwardness, that is to say, 
the removal of the basic factors responsible for the liberated 
countries’ dependent status, presents a more difficult prob- 
lem. This is, essentially, a long-term process, in which 
workaday creative effort is more important than sporadic, 
even if highly effective, measures. The process can be speeded 
up or slowed down, however, depending on the economic 
policy that directs it. The experience of many of the liber- 
ated countries has shown that to increase the late of eco- 
nomic development it is essential to concentrate an increas- 
ing share of production resources in the hands of the state, 
or, in other words, to create and continuously expand the 
state sector of the national economy. Their experience 
further proves that there can be no economic progress unless 
restrictions are applied in respect of the private capital 
element. And the obvious conclusion is drawn regarding the 
great importance of economic planning and organisation 
for the liberated countries. If there is to be a general upswing 
of national economies in the Third World, then agrarian 
reforms are the order of the day, because so long as relics 
of medieval times are still strong in the rural areas agri- 
cultural production will be at a standstill, the peasants who 
form the largest stratum of the population will stay poor, 
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and the domestic market for the products of the national 
industries will therefore remain restricted. To increase the 
economic efficiency of small-commodity production, urban 
and rural, steps should be taken to develop various forms of 
co-operation: production, marketing and credit. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the actual tasks and 
aims of the present-day national-liberation movement arc 
closely linked and intertwined. We consider economic in- 
dependence to be the priority aim at the current stage of the 
movement, and we wish to emphasise that the process by 
which it is achieved is, in itself, of a profound social and 
political meaning and is inextricably linked with the strictly 
political struggle. 


Chapter Five 

WHY SOCIAL REFORMS 
ARE INEVITABLE 


In the preceding chapter we have 
outlined some of the problems which the developing coun- 
tries must face in order to overcome their economic back- 
wardness and achieve economic independence. Much has 
been done in the former colonies and semi -colonies since 
they won their political sovereignty, mainly in order to 
hasten the solution of their economic problems. Nor would 
it be fair to say that their efforts have been futile. Yet the 
great majority of the Third World countries are still con- 
fronted with very serious economic difficulties. And the 
greatest of these, for many of them, is, perhaps, the food 
situation and the constant menace of famine affecting mil- 
lions. 

In the conditions peculiar to the Third World this problem 
of providing food has many aspects, such as rapid popula- 
tion increase, insufficient domestic production of foodstuffs, 
growing dependence on imported foods, low productivity in 
agriculture, and, finally, obsolete and often even archaic 
systems of land tenure determined by the socio-economic 
relations prevailing in the rural areas. 

As we take up these concrete problems whose solution will 
determine the measure of success the developing countries 
will achieve in their struggle for economic independence, 
we shall therefore begin with the various aspects of the 
problem just stated. 


1. Can the Third World 
Be Self-Supporting? 

Despite the growing area under grain 
and despite the somewhat higher yields of grain crops, pro- 
duction of grain per head of population in the developing 
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countries was less, by 1960, than before the second world 
war, as may be seen from the following table. 

Table 9 

Index Numbers Relative to 

Food Situation in Developing Countries 

(1934-38=* 100) 


Indicator 

19 / 18-52 

I960 

Area under grain 

118 

132 

Grain yield 

90 

108 

Grain production 

106 

142 

Population size 

123 

146 

Per bead grain production 

86 

97 


The countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America used to 
export grain before the war. Their net export of wheat, 
rice, maize, etc., to the advanced capitalist countries used to 
average 11 million tons. Between 1948 and 1952 the situa- 
tion had radically changed. During this period the countries 
in question imported annually 4 million tons of grain. From 
the mid-1960s on, their grain import topped 25 million tons. 
Experts have figured out that by 1980 population growth 
alone will have increased their grain requirements by 300 
million tons as against the present level. Keeping this figure 
in mind let us recall that over the 25-year period 1935-1960 
the production of grain in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
increased by only 134 million tons. How then, one wonders, 
will they ever be able to increase their grain production by 
300 million tons in the short time left before we are in 
1980? 

That is one of the questions we cannot answer without a 
number of reservations. Purely theoretically, it may be 
argued that such an increase is quite consistent with the 
possibilities determined by the level of productivity in agri- 
culture attained in this 20th century. North America, for 
example, produces 1,100 kg of grain per head of popula- 
tion, while Asia produces only 225 kg. And while North 
America has achieved a 109 per cent increase in yields over 
the past 25 years, in the countries in question that increase 
averaged only 8 per cent. 
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If the developing countries could match the North Amer- 
ican figures in agriculture, our food shortage problems 
would not only vanish completely, but we would be faced 
with the converse problem of general overproduction of 
grain. We would then have nothing to fear from any dem- 
ographic explosion or rapid population increase in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

We shall be obliged, under the circumstances, to put our 
initial question somewhat differently: will the developing 
countries be able, in the next 10 or 15 years, to reach the 
level of productivity in agriculture that has been reached 
today by the highly developed states? Put so explicitly, the 
question shall apparently have to be answered in the nega- 
tive manner. 

In fact, however, our question need not be set forth in so 
categoric a manner. The problem is, to all intents and 
purposes, to increase grain production in the countries in 
question by 60-65 per cent. The experience of a number of 
developing countries shows that such a task is not imprac- 
ticable. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, when national 
economic planning was being put into practice, an average 
annual increase in grain production of 2.4 per cent was 
reached in India, 1.7 per cent in Morocco, 6 per cent in 
Pakistan, 1.9 per cent in the Philippines, 4 per cent in the 
United Arab Republic, and 7.4 per cent in Sudan. To reach 
a 60 per cent increase in grain production by 1980 (as from 
1965) a successive average annual increase of 4 per cent 
would appear sufficient. 

That would mean an adequate achievement for some of 
the developing countries: others would need to speed up the 
production of foodstuffs. We have stated the problem in a 
simplified manner, of course; for when we speak of 60 per 
cent, that figure should be taken as applicable to the Third 
World as a whole: some countries will require higher rates 
of production growth, while slower progress may prove 
adequate for others, depending, in each individual case, on 
such factors as rate of population increase, availability of 
foreign exchange (determined inter alia by the adequacy of 
exports), changes in industrial development, etc. 

In setting targets for agriculture within the framework 
of national economic development plans and programmes, 
an effort is made to take all of the above-mentioned factors 
into account. Actually, however, grain production in the 
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developing countries has been falling distinctly short of the 
targets set, as may be seen from the following figures (the 
years in brackets referring to the plan period). In Morocco 
the annual increment fell 0.8 per cent short of the target 
(1960-1964); in India — 3.1 per cent (1961/62-1965/66); in 
Sudan — 1.1 per cent (1961/62-1965/66); in the U.A.R. — 2 
per cent (1961/62-1964/65); in Venezuela — 6.1 per cent 
(1963-1966), and so on. 

This serious failure of most of the Third World countries 
to fulfil their agricultural targets in their planning to date 
causes perhaps the greatest concern. In setting out to dis- 
cover the reasons we must recognise right away that these 
will differ from country to country. In some cases non- 
fulfilment has been due to obvious miscalculation in plan- 
ning, in others to natural calamities, in still others to a lack 
of funds caused, possibly, by a slump in prices on the com- 
modities exported by the country concerned. On the other 
hand, it is clear that these causes, different though they are, 
may be seen as a manifestation of the socio-economic back- 
wardness common to all the Third World countries. For, to 
be candid, this vulnerability of agriculture to changes of 
weather, to spring freshets, which may develop into floods, 
and to other similar factors, is simply evidence of the low 
level of agricultural technology, inefficient irrigation, or, in 
a word, of the overall backwardness of agriculture. And if 
the failure to fulfil a plan is due to an unexpected decline 
in export revenue, the implication is that the importance of 
foreign trade in the country’s economy is unduly empha- 
sised, which is one more indisputable indication that its agri- 
culture is lagging behind and that the structure of its econ- 
omy is lop-sided and typically colonial. Serious miscalcula- 
tions in planning, too, stem from the same causes, for they 
point to a shortage of trained personnel to supervise the 
national economy and, specifically, to work out development 
programmes. 

While we are still on the subject of the root causes of 
the deplorable situation in Third World agriculture, we 
should mention the inevitable conclusion that any serious 
advance, any sustained progress in the given sphere will 
require serious changes in the pattern of agrarian relations 
now prevailing in the countries concerned. There is no 
known way of telling to what extent agricultural develop- 
ment in the Third World is retarded by technological factors 
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or by socio-economic obstacles. It is undeniable, however, 
that no technological improvements, such as greater avail- 
ability of fertilisers or improved farming practices, will do 
much good in what is virtually a medieval milieu, where 
those who produce — the farmers or farm hands — may not 
in fact use the fruits of their labour. The need for agrarian 
reforms and a radical revision of the entire system of agrar- 
ian relations that originated in colonial times is so acute 
and so obvious, that an evolution in this direction has been 
going on over nearly all of the Third World for the past 
twenty years. 

We shall attempt to outline below, briefly of necessity, 
some of the agrarian reforms and their consequences in a 
few selected developing countries. 

In India , agrarian reforms were initiated as soon as the 
country gained independence. As a result of these reforms 
the wealthiest and most influential elements of the feudal- 
landlord class found their economic and political positions 
badly shaken; a limit was set on private landownership; 
land rent was reduced, and tenant peasants were ensured 
greater security of property rights, including the right of 
redemption and ownership. These changes led to a con- 
traction of the total area under landlord ownership and a 
corresponding increase of the area owned by the peasantry. 

The Indian agrarian reforms had a long prehistory of 
peasant struggle against the landlords. H. D. Malaviya, a 
prominent student of rural India, describes the political 
situation in the countryside on the eve of the Indian 
Government's agrarian reforms as follows: “Indeed, things 
seemed to be heading towards a show-down. For a time it 
appeared as though nothing will stop a bloody and violent 
conflict in the countryside. In the months preceding India’s 
Independence on August 15, 1947, and in the period follow- 
ing it, the entire countryside in India witnessed ceaseless 
agrarian conflicts.” 1 

As a matter of fact the agrarian reforms have continued 
to be the focus of struggle ever since Indian independence. 
The struggle goes on even today. 

First to be abolished — and most effectively — was the 
zamindari system of land tenure based on the feudal rights 


1 H. D. Malaviya, Village Panchayats in India , New Delhi, 1956, 

p. 20/. 
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and privileges of landlords who had received their lands 
from the British colonialists mainly back in the 18th century. 
The zamindars have been allowed to retain individual plots 
and were paid compensation for the expropriated lands, in 
many cases far in excess of their sales value. 

This entire operation with the abolition of the zamindari 
system contained definitely progressive elements. Unfortu- 
nately, it was associated with a measure which inflicted 
hardships on the Indian peasantry, for in order to set up 
paying economies on a new, non-feudal basis the former 
landlords had to “clear” the lands they were allowed to 
keep of their tenants. They were, accordingly, allowed by 
an obliging government to drive out their tenants. As a 
result, despite the changed situation, the contradictions 
between the landlords and the peasants remained as acute 
as before. 

Fighting for their land rights, the peasants finally forced 
the government to pass laws regulating owner-tenant 
relations and drew a promise to reduce land rent to between 
1/4 and 1/5 of the crop yield. By 1961, however, when the 
third quinquennial plan was initiated, this reduction had 
been implemented only in a number of states covering 
around one half of the country. So far as securing the 
tenants’ property rights and the right of redemption was 
concerned, the situation was even worse. Inquiry showed 
that where the tenancy laws had been enacted they had 
remained in the majority of cases a dead letter. Rents have 
remained unchanged, except where they have gone up. The 
right of redemption, the amount of which has been fixed for 
the tenants in several states at sales prices on land, is hardly 
ever used, except by the wealthy tenant stratum. The peas- 
antry at large are not only unable to acquire ownership of 
their holdings but are actually ruined and lose what land 
they had been tilling before the reform went into effect. 
Indian economists estimate that more peasant tenants were 
dispossessed while the reforms were being put into effect 
than over the entire nineteenth century. 

Restriction of the size of holdings ran into even greater 
difficulties. By 1959 only four states out of all sixteen had 
enacted the relative laws. Between 1951 and 1964 roughly 

1.700.000 acres of land were expropriated from the land- 
lords on the strength of these laws, of which less than 

1.200.000 were redistributed. But in the state of Bombay 
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alone, in the space of two years, peasant tenants lost nearly 
3,000,000 acres to the landlords. 

Some visible progress in legislation designed to restrict 
landlord ownership was observed only after January 1959, 
when the Indian National Congress, driven to action by 
widespread peasant unrest, adopted, at its 64th session, a 
resolution directing all state governments to enact the neces- 
sary laws before the end of the year. Such laws were 
subsequently enacted, and maximum holdings have now 
been established in all the states, varying from several tens 
of acres to several hundred. This docs not mean, however, 
that there has been any substantial distribution of land in 
recent years among landless and land-poor peasants. Aboli- 
tion of the zamindari system has merely changed the status 
of the peasants in regard to the land they till: instead of 
renting their land from the landlords they have become 
either tenants of the state or owners in their own right. 

If we were to try to sum up the results of the agrarian 
reforms in India as of today we would arrive at the follow- 
ing conclusions. In the first place, they have not ended 
extensive feudal landownership, because many landlords 
managed to distribute their lands among their relatives in 
time, each of whom became the owner of a land lot within 
the prescribed limits, so that the family as a whole continued 
to own the former estate. In the second place, they promoted 
stratification among the peasantry and stimulated the devel- 
opment of rural capitalism. The more or less wealthy peas- 
ants have been able to increase their holdings, since they 
had the necessary cash. As for the indigent peasants, these 
gained nothing. By the early 1960s around 30 per cent of 
all land belonged to about 2.5 per cent of all of the peasant 
households, while somewhat less than 30 per cent represent- 
ed small and tiny holdings owned by about 80 per cent of 
the peasant households. 

The two most prominent features of India’s agrarian 
system today is the survival of pronounced feudal relics and 
a somewhat accelerated development of capitalist relations 
in the rural areas. A factor apart is the existence of large 
tea, coffee and rubber-tree plantations, many of them organ- 
ised on the lines of capitalist big business, producing for 
export, and maintained by harsh exploitation of hired 
labour. Foreign capital is strongly entrenched in this sector 
of Indian agriculture. In certain areas, on the other hand, 
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where tribal social relations have persisted, the cutting and 
grass-fallow system of land tenure prevails, based on com- 
munity cultivation of the land. This is simply subsistence 
farming, in which whatever is produced is consumed by the 
farmers, and there is no barter trade with outsiders. The 
great majority of small peasant holdings (around 80 per 
cent) are also run, essentially, on a subsistence basis, with 
crops barely able to ensure the peasants’ food supply, leav- 
ing nothing for sale. 

Thus we see that the changes that have taken place in the 
sphere of social and economic relations in the Indian village 
have not removed many of the obstacles blocking agricul- 
tural development in this important Third World country. 
The agrarian problem remains substantially unresolved, to 
the detriment of progress in the sphere of agriculture. These 
obstacles are so serious that the organisational and techno- 
logical measures taken by the government to aid the rural 
population, their impressive scope and scale notwithstand- 
ing, have had little effect. 

With the Indian village what it is today, in the grip of 
the relics of feudalism and most of its population landless 
or land-poor, the vast funds invested in agricultural devel- 
opment are as good as scattered to the winds. 

Things came to a head in 1966 when India was hit by a 
mass famine and faced possible disaster on a national scale. 
It must be said in all fairness that the immediate cause of 
the grave deterioration of the food situation in the mid- 
1960s were the extremely adverse weather conditions in 1965. 
But it remains true, as we have noted elsewhere, that causes 
of such a nature can do so much damage only when agri- 
culture is backward. And the reason why, in India, all the 
measures which had been taken to catch up in this sphere 
have been of little effect is that they have never gone beyond 
organisational and technological improvement and never 
helped, as much as they should have, solve the agrarian 
problem, which is the cardinal economic and social problem 
of the Indian village. 

Let us now turn our attention to another continent and 
survey the approach to agrarian reform in Latin America. 
Here, it will be recalled, the agrarian problem is unique in 
that the prevailing system of landownership here is what is 
known in Spanish as latifundismo : the ownership of latifun- 
dia or great landed estates occasionally covering an area 
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larger than some of the countries of Europe. Half of all the 
registered lands of Latin America comprises latifundia of 
over 6,000 hectares each. It is estimated that some 5-S per 
cent of the landowners hold 60-80 per cent of all arable 
land As for the tinv plots left to the main mass of the land- 
owning peasantry, they are, to quote a Latin American 
journal “more fit to be burial plots for their owners than 

sources of livelihood'’. 1 . , . .. 

The owners of estates rent out their land to the peons, 
who are burdened with truly feudal duties in return. In 
some of the Latin American countries the so-called mala 
bor mala system is in use, which means that the tenant 
undertakes to till for the landlord, without remuneration, a 
field equal in area to the land he rents. The peon is never 
out of debt to the owner, which imposes on him a kind of 
servile dependence: he may not leave without paying off 
his debt, and that is something he can never hope to do. 

In a Bolivian newspaper we read the following advertise- 
ment- “FOR SALE: Highland farm, thirty minutes’ drive 
from La Paz. Five hundred heads of sheep. Plenty of water. 
Twenty peons.” Twenty peons the prospective buyer is 
offered along with the sheep! And we are well into the 
second half of the 20th century! The newspaper ad shows 
only too clearly the medieval spirit that permeates the con- 
tinent’s system of landownership. 

Many latifundia. especially in areas of industrial crop 
production and cattle-raising, are operated in the manner 
of large capitalist enterprises. This is especially true of the 
estates belonging to United States monopolies. One such 
monopoly, the United Fruit Company, is the leading 
landowner in Central America, where it controls to all 
intents and purposes the entire production and marketing of 
sugar-cane, cocoa and bananas. The United Fruit Com- 
pany’s lands in Central America are estimated to total one 
million hectares. 

Certain reforms in the sphere of agrarian relations have 
been introduced in some Latin American countries under 
the pressure of the peasantry and the growing national- 
liberation movement. One of them is Venezuela. 

In Venezuela, the agrarian problem centres around the 


1 Panorama Economico Latinoamcricano , Havana, 1962, Vol. 4, 
No. 51, p. 4. 
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extreme polarity exhibited by landownership: a small group 
of owners of vast estates is offset by a mass of peasants who 
are either land-poor or entirely landless. The following table 
is based on official statistical data. 

Table 10 

Landownership in Venezuela 
1956 



Total holdings 

Distribution by size 
(per cent of total) 


5 ha or less 

500 ha or over 


Number 

Area (ha) 

397,800 

29,590,000 

66.9 

2.3 

2.5 

82 


When the reactionary dictatorship of Perez Jimenez was 
overthrown in Venezuela, in 1958, the situation took a 
definite turn for the worse for the owners of big estates 
while prospects brightened for the masses in their fight for 
agrarian reforms. The new government of Romulo Betan- 
court was compelled to make certain concessions to the 
peasants. Soon after the coup d'etat the peasants’ movement 
was activated. A “first front” was opened at Rigual when 
peasants occupied the estate belonging to the former defence 
minister and began to till it without paying any compensa- 
tion. The movement gained momentum and, a few days 
later, the estates of Jimenez’s other supporters were divided 
up. When the law on agrarian reform was enacted on March 
5, 1960, the number of such seizures multiplied, even in the 
face of troops dispatched by the government into the areas 
where the peasant movement was going strong. 

The Venezuelan agrarian reform embodied the concept 
of the “social function” of land, proposed by the local 
bourgeoisie, according to which land should produce within 
the framework of the national economy. No distinction 
should be made between vast estates tilled for the landlord 
by hundreds or even thousands of farm hands and tiny plots 
belonging to working peasants: it was important that the 
land should be tilled, not left idle. More than that: this 
concept excluded such types of land tenure as renting, for 
instance. In short, the Venezuelan agrarian reform stressed 
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the necessity of using land for production purposes , and 
completely ignored the social aspects of agrarian relations 
while proclaiming its concern precisely for the social func- 
tions of land. 

As soon as a landowner fails to implement the “social 
function” of land his estate becomes subject to the reform 
law and is confiscated and distributed by the government 
among the peasants. According to data supplied by the 
national Agrarian Institute over 66,000 peasant families had 
received land under the agrarian reform law bv 1964. 1 The 
country’s peasantry numbers 2,500.000; assuming an aver- 
age family to consist of five members, the total number of 
peasant families may be put at 500,000; so that the number 
of families that received land would not exceed 13 per cent. 

Significant as this direct distribution of land is, the fact 
that the agrarian reform law of March 5, 1960, recognises 
the seizures operated by the peasants has even greater signif- 
icance. This recognition of peasant ownership of the lands 
thus taken over was largely in the interests of the estate 
owners, who were to be paid important compensation there- 
for. While giving official recognition to peasant ownership 
of such lands (which made their status considerably more 
definite), the agrarian reform law held the peasants liable 
for compensating the former owners. 

Thus we find that in Venezuela, as in India, the agrari- 
an reforms so far implemented do not resolve the land 
problem, inasmuch as even after these reforms the upper 
crust of the rural population continue to enjoy their very 
real privileges while the majority of the peasants are land- 
less as before. In Venezuela, again as in India, the small 
peasant economies are not in a position to properly effect 
the land’s “social function”, that is to say, they are insuffi- 
ciently productive, in fact barely able to support themselves 
and completely unable to produce any marketable surplus. 

In both \enezuela and India, as well as in many other 
Third World countries, agrarian reforms came as the direct 
result of vigorous peasant action and insistence on finding 
a solution to the agrarian problem. In a number of states, 
however, the ruling circles undertook reforms in advance 
of any such peasant action. Iran is a good example. Here 


1 Reforma Agraria en Venezuela. Instituto Agrario Nacional. Ca- 
racas, 1964, p. 122. 


the Shah himself took the initiative and made the following 
pointed comment to explain why he had decided to intro- 
duce reforms: “Almost from the first day of my reign, I 
started to warn the nation’s leaders to prepare for an evo- 
lution from the top before there was a revolution from 
below.” 1 

The first draft of the agrarian reform law, published 
towards the close of 1959, provided for a maximum owner- 
ship of 300 hectares for irrigated and 600 hectares for dry- 
farmed lands. No limit was set for fruit orchards. The draft 
was vigorously opposed by the landlords, and their repre- 
sentatives in the majlis, who formed a majority, forced the 
government to make certain concessions, the most important 
of which was a higher ceiling on landownership, now fixed 
at 400 and 800 hectares, respectively, for irrigated and dry- 
farmed lands, as reflected in the law of April 1960. 

Landlord opposition continued, however, and implemen- 
tation of the law of 1960 as well as of that of 1962, which 
replaced it, was for a long time virtually suspended. In a 
few cases officials sent to enforce the law were killed. There 
was discontent among the peasants, too, who claimed that 
the reforms would not improve their situation. The opposi- 
tion reached such a pitch that the Shah was compelled to 
dissolve the majlis, which was obstructing implementation 
of the reforms. An agrarian reform is at present being 
implemented, which is based on the law of January 9, 1962, 
and that of January 17, 1963. 

The new laws give the landlords the choice of either 
renting any excess lands to peasant tenants for a period of 
not less than 30 years, with the amount of rent subject to 
review every five years; selling such lands to their tenants 
on terms mutually agreed upon; or transferring to their 
tenants free of charge a part of the land they till commen- 
surate with their traditional share of the crop yield, the 
remaining part to be tilled by hired labour. When the third 
alternative is chosen the Agricultural Bank is required to 
provide the necessary credit to the landowner. In 1964 the 
law was amended to require peasant co-operatives to guar- 
antee the landlords payment by their members of rent and 
redemption price in respect of lands thus acquired. 


1 Life , July 29, 1963, p. 46. 
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The new Iranian law contains a number of articles for- 
bidding any land deals that may lead to parcelling. More- 
over, peasants acquiring land under the reform laws are 
required to join a co-operative. These and other similar meas- 
ures are intended to ensure the formation of sufficiently 
large economies, capable of more efficient production and 
the creation of surpluses to meet the urgent needs of 
growing urban populations. 

Nevertheless, it is as true of Iran as of the other 
countries we have reviewed, that the “revolution from 
above”, the “white revolution” in the sphere of agrarian 
relations has failed in achieving its main purpose: that of 
bridging the gap between the privileged landlord upper 
crust and the indigent, land-poor peasantry. 

In the United Arab Republic a series of agrarian reforms 
was introduced in a radically different setting and with dif- 
ferent results. On the eve of the Egyptian revolution of 
1952 the plight of the peasants was truly frightful. The 
feudal landlords, who accounted for but one per cent of 
the population, held 35 per cent of all arable land and col- 
lected up to 70 per cent of their peasant tenants’ crops. The 
Egyptian peasant’s average length of life was 27 years. 

The decree on reform was published right after the revo- 
lution. At the time, however, the reform concerned only 5 
per cent of the peasants and only 6.4 per cent of all lands 
(as compared with the 35 per cent owned by the land- 
lords). 

Extension of the Egyptian national-democratic revolution 
produced, in 1961, a new agrarian reform, containing the 
following provisions: (a) a 50 per cent reduction of the 
maximum size of the plot to which a family was entitled, 
set by the law of 1952 at 80 hectares; (b) expropriation of 
125,000 hectares of landlord-owned lands for distribution 
among the peasants; and (c) complete expropriation of all 
lands belonging to 2,614 foreigners. These provisions were 
to go into effect parallel with the development of new 
lands, which were also to be turned over to the peasants. 
It was estimated that these two sources would supply each 
peasant household (out of a total of 266,000) with from 0.8 
to 2 hectares of land. 

A movement in favour of co-operation was started on the 
newly-developed lands and those distributed by virtue of 
the ieform. Co-operatives are currently being organised 
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under government control. A popular type of co-operative 
is the so-called “joint crop-rotation co-operative”, designed 
to counteract extreme fragmentation and the open-field 
system, which is detrimental to rational farming. In these 
co-operatives the land is divided up into several large fields, 
each comprising the plots of several owners and planted to 
some one crop. Each peasant thus grows one kind of crop 
instead of several. And after the crops arc gathered in they 
are bartered. The system has already substantially raised 
both productivity of labour and crop yields. The govern- 
ment has provided the peasants with credit by making in- 
terest-free loans available to the co-operatives. 

These reforms gave the green light to genuine progress 
in the sphere of agriculture, for they actually made an end 
of feudal landownership and placed the nation’s main land 
resources at the disposal of those whose labour ensured their 
productive use. That is the fundamental difference between 
the agrarian reforms of the U.A.R. and those in other Third 
World countries as outlined earlier. It may appear that 
there is no difference in this respect between the U.A.R. 
and Iran, for in the Nile Valley the reforms were also in- 
troduced “from above”, by means of decrees issued in Cairo. 
That, however, would be a wrong approach; it would mean 
considering the outward, non-essential aspect of the reforms. 
Their real meaning can be ascertained only by taking into 
account the nature of the government that undertook to in- 
troduce them. In the U.A.R. we have a revolutionary-demo- 
cratic government representing the interests of the so-called 
intermediate strata of the population, that is to say, neither 
the feudal elements nor the bourgeoisie. Characteristic of 
these intermediate strata is their social status, which resem- 
bles both that of the working people and that of the pro- 
prietor class. The peasant, of course, may be viewed as a 
typical embodiment of both these elements, for he is a 
toiler, inasmuch as he toils in the fields from dawn to dusk, 
and a proprietor — real, if his miserable plot is his property, 
or in spirit, if he is still only dreaming of making it his and 
must be satisfied with renting it in the meantime. The revo- 
lutionary-democratic regime now in power in the U.A.R. 
may thus be rightly viewed as one that stands up for the 
peasantry at large, so that it might have been assumed a 
priori that any agrarian reforms introduced here would 
take into reasonable account the interests of the peasants, 
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an important element of the regime’s social foundation. 
Succeeding events have generally shown that such an expect- 
ation would have been right. 

It is particularly important to note that the U.A.R. revo- 
lutionary-democratic leadership has made repeated efforts 
to stimulate the peasants to greater political activity and 
to draw their direct representatives into the work of the 
various state and public bodies. Thus, of the 6,912 local 
(primary) organisations of the Arab Socialist Union 4,000 
have been set up in the villages. There is a rule that work- 
ers and fellahs (peasants) shall be entitled to at least 50 
per cent of the seats. This rule was applied, to cite an in- 
stance, in the 1964 elections to the U.A.R. National As- 
sembly. 

The general domestic situation together with agrarian 
reforms of the nature described thus laid a foundation for a 
revival of Egyptian agriculture. That should not be taken 
to mean, however, that all of the problems facing agricul- 
ture in the U.A.R. were thereby resolved. For, as a matter 
of fact, many difficulties remain, which prevent any rapid 
progress in this sphere. One such difficulty is that the 
country is actuallv short of land: arable land constitutes 
only 4 per cent of its total area, whereas 70 per cent of its 
people live by farming. There is only one way out, and that 
is to develop large tracts of virgin land. Unfortunately, most 
of the country is desert. The only source of irrigation is 
the Nile. While the use of its waters for irrigating the 
desert has long been the Egyptian people’s dream, nothing 
had been done to make it come true until the present revo- 
lutionary-democratic regime launched the construction of 
the Aswan High Dam, which is being carried on with the 
technical and financial aid of the Soviet Union. It is esti- 
mated that the project, when completed, will increase the 
area of arable lands by about 30 per cent. There will prob- 
ably be substantial changes in the structure of agriculture, 
too. Rice-growing, for instance, will become practicable on 
a large scale, whereas it has been out of the question owing 
to the dearth of water. When all the projects associated 
with the building of the Aswan Dam are carried out, pro- 
ductivity of labour in U.A.R. agriculture will increase by 
40-50 per cent, and the country’s income by 45 per cent. 

The U.A.R., to sum up, like many other Third World 
countries, approaches its agricultural problems from both 
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the socio-economic and the organisational and technologi- 
cal angles. These two approaches arc adequately co-ordi- 
nated and, between them, constitute a reliable base for the 
development of the country’s agriculture. We have already 
noted that the necessity of thus co-ordinating the two ap- 
proaches in order to advance the rural economy has been 
recognised in one way or another everywhere (as in India 
and Iran, for example). At the same time the view is widely 
accepted throughout the Third World — as indeed, in many 
countries elsewhere — that rural socio-economic reforms in 
the developing countries should not be too radical, lest 
they prove detrimental to the effective use of modern pro- 
duction techniques in agriculture. The argument is that if 
the ownership of large estates is abolished and the lands 
in question are turned over to those who till them, extreme 
fragmentation would result, and individual holdings would 
dwindle in size to a point where they would cease to be 
paying commodity economies. Experts of the U.N. Food 
and Agricultural Organisation (FAO) estimate that if the 
present average size of holdings in the Third World is to 
remain unchanged it will be necessary to increase the total 
tilled area in the developing countries annually over the 
period 1965-1985 by 1.5 per cent. There are no actual pros- 
pects of doing this, however, and the conclusion is there- 
fore drawn that the inevitable growth of the rural popula- 
tions over the above-mentioned period (totalling from 170 
to 500 million) will produce serious overpopulation. 

At the same time the FAO experts note that the institu- 
tional, i.e., social structures of rural life prevailing over most 
of the Third World “are a formidable obstacle to moder- 
nising agriculture. Often the cultivator has no rights of 
security tenure in land; he has to pay an exorbitant rent or 
tithe, which may exceed 50 per cent of his total production; 
he is in the power of a trader-cum-moneylender to whom 
he turns for credit at usurious rates and to whom he has 
then to sell part or all of his produce at prices which would 
not prevail if he were not in an inferior — possibly defence- 
less — bargaining position. These constitute serious disincen- 
tives to capital investments and current expenditures on 
inputs.” 1 

1 United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Indicative World Plan for Agricultural Development. A Progress Re- 
port, CAEP. 3/B. 15, November 6, 1967, p. 13. 
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This excerpt shows that the experts consider substantial 
agrarian reforms necessary if the level of productivity in 
Third World agriculture is to be raised. The very same doc- 
ument from which the excerpt has been taken, however, 
advances another proposition of a different nature. I lie gov- 
ernments of the developing countries will have to solve, 
it is asserted, an insoluble dilemma: should they put up 
with all the social consequences of extreme rural inequality 
or should they reject the idea of economic progress in the 

rural areas? . 

How necessary, one is inclined to ask, is such a juxta- 
position of rural social progress and economic development? 
Is it right to say that radical agrarian reforms mean the 
collapse of a rural economy rather than the laying of a 
foundation for its revival? 

The two questions are essentially concerned with more 
than merely agricultural problems. They are concerned 
with the cardinal problems discussed in various economic 
theories. Since, however, we are dealing with the needs and 
problems of the rural areas of the Third World, we must 
try to answer them in so far as they have an actual bearing 
on conditions in these particular areas. 

It should be evident that a large farm will generally 
enjoy greater advantages than a small one in regard to the 
possibilities of organising an efficient, highly productive 
economy. That is virtually axiomatic. On the other hand, in 
certain specific conditions this proposition may be complete- 
ly erroneous. A small Danish farm, for example, will prob- 
ably be found to be more productive than a great Latin 
American latifundia or an Iranian landlord s estate that 
has escaped the reform. Here a decisive role will be played 
by such a factor as the economic concern of the immediate 
producer, which might be unlimited in the case of the Dan- 
ish farmer and approximating zero in the case of the Latin 
American peon. Then, again, inasmuch as there is a very 
wide area of agreement regarding the need for abolishing 
estates of the feudal type, let us assume that the agrarian 
reforms have passed that stage and that from the socio- 
economic angle the agricultural sphere now comprises only 
large economies of the capitalist type and small peasant 
holdings. The question will now be: Which type of economy 
will be more productive? Whose marketable output will be 
greater? The former, of course. But we mustn’t jump at any 
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far-reaching conclusions. Our answer must not lead us to 
assert that the Third World countries are interested in the 
greatest possible development of precisely that kind of capi- 
talist economics. Such an assertion would not hold true 
even in the more than improbable event that these large 
capitalist farms could actually meet a country’s require- 
ments in foods. For that would still offer no solution for the 
problems of the main stratum of the rural population: the 
small peasants, who, incidentally, make up the vast major- 
ity of the populations of the Third World countries. We 
would be even closer to the truth if we said that the devel- 
opment of the rural socio-economic structure along those 
lines would mean a miserable future for the peasants; for 
capitalist entrepreneurship in the sphere of agriculture can 
prosper only by ruining the peasantry. If more land is ' 

needed, more land will be purchased from neighbouring 
indigent peasants. The inevitable pauperisation of the rural 
population might well cause another mass famine, this time 
not because of a general shortage of food supplies in the 
country, but because a large part of the population will not 
have the money to buy them with. And it will be the same 
poverty, the same misery and unemployment. That is the price 
the developing countries are asked to pay for an agricultural 
revival. But is there really any need for them to do so? 

Such social consequences are bound to follow in many of 
the Third World countries with limited land resources if 
private ownership of large tracts of land is retained, regard- 
less of what type of economies are organised; and these 
consequences, in turn, will bring new serious economic 
problems. The only way to avert such sinister consequences 
is to introduce radical agrarian reforms providing for a 
transfer of land to those who till it and setting a limit on 
landownership. That, however, poses the question of how 
to avoid the disastrous consequences that would follow the 
inevitable fragmentation of land. The right answer would 
seemingly lie in the association of small producers in co- 
operatives. Peasant associations of varied kinds and pur- 
poses could be created. In many Third World countries 
co-operatives are even now instrumental in arranging credit 
for peasant farms, in supplying them with seed, fertilisers, 
instruments and equipment, and in marketing their prod- 
uce. And the most efficient type of co-operative is the 
production association. 
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Our brief review of the agrarian problems which beset 
the Third World countries leads us to conclude that their 
solution lies above all in the introduction of serious, truly 
radical reforms in agrarian relations. It goes without saying 
that the social elements that thrive on the systems of land 
tenure currently in use (the landlord class, for instance) 
will vigorously oppose any changes in the present agrarian 
systems. They will probably be able, in many cases, to 
exercise no small inlluence on the ruling circles of their 
countries and to stall agrarian reform with the aid of the 
machinery of state, by bribing officials, etc. Anything that 
stands in the way of change in land tenure or agrarian 
production relations will thereby stand in the way of the 
process of reconstructing the national economy along new 
lines. A very difficult choice must be made: either to satisfy 
the interests and selfish desires of a privileged few or to 
meet the vital needs of the masses. Back in the colonial 
days these vital needs of the peoples could be overlooked 
for the time being: they were a matter of no concern to the 
alien regimes. Nowadays, however, the government of a 
country that has won its national independence may not 
postpone agrarian reform indefinitely if it intends to re- 
main in power for any length of time. As a matter of fact, 
agrarian reforms, while varying from country to country, 
are now being introduced practically throughout the Third 
World; and there seems to be no reason why the process 
should not go on. 

In the long run, of course, agricultural problems cannot 
be solved out of context with the trends of a national econ- 
omy as a whole. Rural production in its relation to urban 
markets and urban production of manufactured goods in its 
relation to rural requirements are but two of the many 
other problems directly bearing on the prospects of agricul- 
tural development. There exist besides, however, relation- 
ships reaching out farther afield, those, for instance, that 
weave the agrarian economies of many Third World coun- 
tries into the intricate web of relationships in the world 
market. 

And this brings us to a new topic: the general reorganisa- 
tion of the economic structure inherited by the developing 
countries from the colonial system. 
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2. Diversification of the Economy 
on the Agenda 

Earlier in this study, when we exam- 
ined the economic dependence of the developing coun- 
tries, we dwelt on the low general level of productivity in 
these countries as one of the principal causes of such depend- 
ence. We shall now have to go back to this problem and 
try first of all to give a more precise definition of the con- 
cept of productivity, i.e., productivity of labour. It has been 
established that productivity indicators acquire specific 
meaning and describe different economic processes and 
phenomena in accordance with the methods of statistical 
measurement adopted. 

We may be concerned with productivity in specific branches 
of the national economy. Or, again, as in the present 
context, we may be concerned with productivity in the de- 
veloping countries’ export industries. It will be perfectly 
apparent that progress here will reduce unit cost and, given 
constant prices and constant volume of export, will ensure 
the country concerned the same foreign exchange earnings 
with lower input of national resources. 

Such progress is actually taking place. Its results, how- 
ever, have been far from beneficial for the economies of the 
developing countries. Instead of effecting a saving of na- 
tional resources, higher productivity of labour produces an 
output in excess of export possibilities, which, in turn, 
brings down the prices on export goods. A paradox results: 
the more you work, the less you get. 

The productivity indicator, however, may cover either 
the entire population of a given country or only its eco- 
nomically active part. As such, it may reflect the growth of 
productivity either in non-export industries or in both the 
export and non-export industries simultaneously. If, for 
instance, a growing output per worker in an export industry 
yields the required quantity of export goods with less labour 
input, then the workers thus released can be transferred to 
some other sphere of production, thus raising, on balance, 
the level of national productivity with the volume of pro- 
duction for export remaining constant. 

The problem boils down to whether or not the national 
resources (labour, domestic capital, transport, power facili- 
ties) released in consequence of growing productivity in the 
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export industries can actually be transferred to and find 
productive employment in other spheres ol the national 
economy. It is thus a problem of actual achievement and 
possibilities in the sphere of diversification of the national 

economy. . . 

Diversification of an economy makes for higher productiv- 
ity of labour both in individual industries and on a nation- 
al plane. It increases the fund of machinery and equipment 
and produces a wide network of inter-related industries. In 
sum, it works to change the lop-sided, colonial , structure of 
a country’s national economy. In consequence, that economy 
gradually comes to depend less on the external factors that 
exercise their influence mainly through foreign trade, in- 
ternational movement of capital, and the like. 

Diversification, successfully pursued, can put an end to 
a situation where the state of a country’s economy as a whole 
is virtually determined by the state of those of its sectors 
which produce for export. 7 here is a gap, as a rule, be- 
tween the export industries of the former colonies and semi- 
colonies and the other industries, the width of which is de- 
termined, inter alia , by the great disparities in productiv- 
ity. 

The table given below gives figures which may be re- 
garded as indirectly indicative of these disparities. In stu- 
dying the table the following should be kept in mind. The 
level of productivity in individual industries will be found 
in all cases higher than for the national economy as a whole 
because we are taking the size of the national product per 
head of population as our indicator of national productiv- 
ity; and population, for the purposes of our table, means 
the entire population, including its economically inactive 
part. Furthermore, we apply the term “export industries” 
to the manufacturing industries with reference to the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries and to the mining and extrac- 
tive industries with reference to the developing countries. 
The degree of diversification is measured by the national- 
to-industrial productivity-level ratio: the less the disparity, 
the higher the degree of diversification. 

One consequence of this situation is that the low produc- 
tivity characteristic of industries other than export prevents 
the developing countries from extending the range of com- 
modities that they could sell in the world markets, since 
here they must face the competition of the industrial states 
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Table It 


Productivity in Advanced Capitalist States 
and Developing Countries 
(U.S. $) 



Productivity 

Groups of countries 

National 3 

Export 

industries^ 

Ratio 0 

Advanced capitalist 
states 

Developing countries 

1.250 

123 

4,437 

3.350 

1:3.5 

1:27 


3 National product per hoad of population. 

b Newly created value per head of economically active 
population. 

c National-to-cxport industries. 

(Computed on the basis of the U.N. publication Pattern* 
of Industrial Growth, 1938-1958, New York. 1960.) 


with their higher productivity, unless special agreements 
are arrived at. 

Owing to their low productivity the developing countries 
are unable to make such use of their national resources as 
they might wish, just as a small producer cannot, in con- 
ditions of a market economy, keep pace with dropping prices 
on his goods: he is not in a position to give up his trade 
and take up the production of some other line of goods, 
for which he has neither the know-how nor the money. 
Unable to get the former price per unit of his output, he 
must accept diminishing takings, unless he is ready to work 
more and more to keep them on the former level. 

Diversification, then, is a necessary step on the road to 
economic independence. 

Inasmuch as the developing countries are, as a rule, pre- 
dominantly agrarian, with a supplementary extractive in- 
dustry in some cases, diversification is often thought to 
imply obligatory and urgent development of all possible 
branches of the manufacturing industry. As a matter of 
fact, however, the problem of diversification is much more 
complicated. 
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To begin with, conditions in the I bird World me actual- 
ly such, as we have already seen, that a sudden switching 
of its limited resources into industry might have grave con- 
sequences at least for certain countries, because it would 
probably make the food problem increasingly critical. In- 
dustrial' development in fact calls for a proper equilibrium 
between the growth of industry and progress in the sphere 
of agriculture. Any deviation may create bottlenecks in a 
country's national economy, produce excessive stiain, and 
in the long run generally impede the process of develop- 
ment. This has actually happened in a number of develop- 
ing countries as a result of insufficient attention to agri- 
culture, particularly to the social aspects of agricultural 
development, and as a result also of an explosion of popu- 
lation and accelerated urbanisation unaccompanied by a 
corresponding development of agricultural production. The 
consequences have been particularly grave in countries with 
a considerable population density and limited land resources. 
In some of these, as in India, for example, lagging agri- 
cultural production has largely been the result of inability 
to deal effectively enough with socio-economic obstacles 
impeding rural progress. In others, as in the U.A.R., for 
instance, this has been the result, according to President 
Nasser, of somewhat excessive haste in pressing industriali- 
sation. 

The dependence of industrial development on the situa- 
tion in agriculture is manifested in other ways as well. Thus 
it has been definitely established that lagging agricultural 
development slows the formation of a domestic market for 
the output of a growing domestic industry and contributes 
to inflationary tendencies. Agriculture is moreover a valua- 
ble source of raw materials for the growing industries of 
developing countries. And equally important, of course, is 
the reverse relationship, for an effective solution of such 
problems as supplying agriculture with machinery and 
equipment, fertilisers and pesticides, and processing food- 
stuffs depends on the level of industrial development. 

Similarly, there is no simple approach to the problem of 
changing the current equilibrium between the industries 
serving the domestic and the foreign markets. It may seem 
at first sight that the rational plan would be to abandon 
all export and import operations which, as we have repeat- 
edly noted, have been causing the developing countries no 
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small losses. If this were done, the sequence of events might 
be pictured as follows: the export industries gradually dis- 
continue production; production facilities thus released turn 
to producing for the domestic market; and the creation of 
a national industry and a revived agriculture make it pos- 
sible to dispense with any imports from abroad. The trouble 
with this line of thinking is that if it is not pure fantasy it 
has much in common with irresponsible and reckless theo- 
ries Foreign trade is an essential element of the national 
economy of any country. As for the Third World coun- 
tries, to suggest cutting export is to neglect their interests, 
considering their dire need of export earnings as a source 
of foreign exchange, while to suggest cutting and gradually 
discontinuing imports is as good as to suggest that the coun- 
tries in question should dispense with the use of the efficient 
machinery and equipment produced by the industrial states. 

The term “diversification”, therefore, when applied to the 
foreign trade of the developing countries means precisely 
that that trade should be diversified, not that it should be 
discarded. In regard to export, diversification may mean 
extending the range of goods supplied to foreign markets 
to include not only raw materials but also semi-hnished 
commodities, to begin with, and, later, manufactured prod- 
ucts of local make. There is a difference between exporting 
cocoa beans and exporting chocolate: chocolate means great- 
er earnings per unit of output. In regard to import, diver- 
sification may mean that when certain items, such as foods, 
textiles, luxuries or raw materials are dropped, and many 
other goods, in due course of time, as their production is 
organised at home, emphasis will be shifted to the import 
of more complex manufactured goods in the production of 
which other countries have, at present, greater expenence 

and know-how. , , 

Thus broadly stated, the thing looks rather simple. In 
practice, however, the difficulties are innumerable no ma- 
ter how clear the tasks a developing country must face when 
it undertakes to diversify its national economy; and the 
success of the enterprise depends on how these difficulties 
are overcome. 

Diversification of exports, for example, offers so many 
obvious advantages that many of the Third V\ orld coun- 
tries have long since begun to extend their lists of export- 
able commodities. Yet they have met with less than mod- 
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crate success. The reason for this is to be found in the fact 
that foreign trade is a sphere in which the developing coun- 
tries are by no means masters of the situation. Two-thirds 
of their export goes to the advanced capitalist states, chiclly 
the U.S.A. and Western Europe. Mere, however, these 
exports generally run into customs tariffs designed specifi- 
cally to prevent export diversification by the developing 
countries. As a result, reference to official U.S. data, for 
instance, will reveal that unprocessed primary commodi- 
ties account for S8 per cent of U.S. imports from the devel- 
oping countries (1966 data). In other words, Third World 
exports to the United States consist almost entirely of pri- 
mary commodities. 

It might be thought that the developing countries have 
nothing else to offer for export. That, however, is not the 
case. The reader will probably draw the right conclusions 
after noting the high customs duties imposed by the United 
States and other capitalist states on imports not only of 
finished but also of semifinished products from the developing 
countries, as shown in the following table. 


Table 12 

Average Customs Duties (%) Charged on Semi-Processed and 
Pre-Processed Manufactures Imported into Advanced Capitalist States 
ND — nominal duty 
AD— actual duty 


Manufactures 

U.S.A. 

United 

Kingdom 

Common 

Market 

States 

Sweden 

Japan 


ND | AD 

ND] AD 

ND | AD 

ND | AD 

ND | AD 


Semi-processed 8.8 17.6 11.1 23.1 7.6 12.0 3.0 5.3 11.4 23.8 
Pre-processed 15.2 28.6 17.2 34.3 13.3 28.3 8.5 20.8 16.6 34.5 


The table should be studied in the light of the fact that 
unprocessed raw materials are accepted in the markets of 
the advanced capitalist states duty free, as a rule, with no 
restrictions. It is as if the governments of these states had 
said to the Third World exporters: We’ll take your primary 
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commodities; but if you build up an industry to process 
them don’t expect that your processed commodities will 
have an easy access to our markets. 

Whenever the Third World countries take steps to speed 
up their economic development international difficulties 
arise and resemble something in the nature of a political 

C °lf 'we examine another aspect of diversification we shall 
arrive at much the same conclusions. Whatever industry-to- 
agriculture ratios may be established in the developing 
economics of the Third World countries, it is apparent that 
on the whole the trend should be towards a greater share 
of industry in their economic activity. In this connection 
it may properly be asked: Are the foreign exchange resources 
of the developing countries in fact being used in the 
interests of diversification and, more specifically, in the 
interests of increasing the share of industry therein? 

To answer this question it will be necessary to analyse 
its two components, namely: (a) the use of a given country s 
own foreign currency assets; and (b) the use of borrowed 
foreign exchange or such as is subject to a certain amount 
of external control. In other words we must distinguish 
between a country’s export earnings and the loans and 
grants it obtains abroad. If we trace the expenditure oi 
export earnings on imports we shall find that they are actual- 
ly and increasingly used to acquire the kind of goods that 
have been earmarked for building up and expanding na- 
tional industries. 

We see a very different picture, however, when we pro- 
ceed to compare the structural changes in the economies of 
the Third World countries and in foreign private capital 
investments therein. We find that the structure of such 
foreign private investments changes much more slowly on 
the whole than the industrial pattern of the economies in 

question. , , r . 

The broad conclusion seems to be that foreign private 
capital is not the motive force so far as the industrialisa- 
tion of the developing countries is concerned. At best, it 
may be said to adapt itself to that process. Generally, the 
structure of foreign private capital investments in the Third 
World tends to repeat the old colonial pattern, whereas the 
creative energies of the developing countries are applied to 
the diversification of their national economies. 
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Gravitating towards the traditional, colonial branches of 
the economies of the Third World countries, foreign capital 
deflects a considerable share of local assets from actively par- 
ticipating in the diversification of the national economics 
concerned. Still, in regard to the behaviour of foreign pri- 
vate capital it can at least be said that it is largely, if not 
overwhelmingly, influenced by the forces that sway the 
market, so that the results of its activities cannot be viewed 
as the manifestation of someone’s malice. That, however, is 
more than can be said about government credits and grants 
received by developing countries from the advanced capital- 
ist states, though structurally they are just as unsuited to the 
requirements of the recipient countries, which are deter- 
mined by their plans of industrialisation and diversifica- 
tion. 

The channelling of the government credits and grants 
flowing today into the Third World countries from the 
advanced capitalist states practically repeats the pattern 
established back in colonial times. 

There is nothing surprising, to be sure, in the fact that the 
developing countries, in their efforts to achieve economic 
independence, through the diversification of their national 
economies inter alia , keep running into obstacles set up by 
the economic policies of the advanced capitalist states. The 
trouble is that diversification must surmount other difficul- 
ties: those arising out of the current social and economic 
conditions prevailing in the developing countries them- 
selves. 

In discussing diversification with regard to Third World 
imports we spoke of luxuries as an item that might be dropped 
from the list. This would obviously be a matter of 
concern for the propertied strata of the population and 
might therefore provoke social conflict. But it would be only 
a minor incident in the general process of growing social 
contradictions associated with an economic reorganisation 
in line with the nation’s interests. In any event, diversifica- 
tion will mean further drafts on public resources, and the 
question will inevitably arise: what social groups will foot 
most of the bill? If the propertied, privileged strata will be 
called upon to do that, they will in all probability organise 
a reactionary opposition. That will result in a situation 
where these reactionary forces will challenge the interests 
of the masses, and there will inevitably follow political ex- 
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plosions, with consequences which will, of course, vary 
from case to case. 

From a purely economic viewpoint, diversification will 
bring out problems for which there will be no simple solu- 
tions. If, for example, domestic industrial production is organ- 
ised in such a manner as to reduce dependence on import, 
diametrically opposite results might follow unless the crea- 
tion of such “anti-import” industries is paralleled with the 
creation of corresponding complementary, related indus- 
tries. Without such a complex approach to the development 
of “anti-import” industries there may be unjustifiable ex- 
cessive expenditure of foreign exchange on imported raw 
materials, semi-finished goods and other components of in- 
dustrial production. The share of such expenditure in total 
imports over the period 1950-1965 increased from 44 to 52 
per cent in Argentina, from 34 to 46 per cent in Brazil, and 
from 22 to 29 per cent in Venezuela. In India, under the 
third quinquennial plan, foreign exchange expenditure on 
import goods required in the process of domestic industrial 
production was, according to preliminary estimates, nearly 
twice the amount spent on imported new capital equip- 
ment. Non-complex industrial development, moreover, is 
less economical from the viewpoint of an overall expansion 
of production and the domestic market. Thus, again, we 
face the problem of maintaining a rational equilibrium, 
this time between import and the “anti-import industries. 

Another difficult problem that the Third World coun- 
tries must solve in connection with the diversification of their 
national economies is that of the ratio between capital-in- 
tensive and labour-intensive industries. An enterprise, or a 
complex of enterprises, is typically called capital-intensive 
when it is equipped with modern plant of exceptionally high 
productivity. Inasmuch as raising national productivity of 
labour is the prime concern of the developing countries in 
their efforts to achieve economic independence, it would 
seem that they should be especially interested in building 
up precisely that kind of industries. Conditions actually 
prevailing in the Third World countries, however, are such 
that a policy giving priority to the creation of highly pro- 
ductive, capital-intensive industrial plants, the channelling 
of all the national resources into the construction, equip- 
ment and exploitation of such plants, might aggravate the 
already distressing problem of unemployment. There is a 
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certain amount of overpopulation even now in both the 
urban and rural areas of the developing countries. Millions 
arc in search of work: in the rural areas many able-bodied 
peasants have been made “superfluous by the dearth ot 
land and its irrational distribution, and m the cities the 
backward or primitive industries offer few opportunities 
for employment, so that a great many urban dwellers re- 
main out of work and must rely on occasional chances of 

making some money. . , 

Let us, for the sake of clarity, examine a hypothetical 
case. Let us suppose that a factory has been built and fur- 
nished with ultra-modern equipment which it will take 200 
workers to run to produce a given quantity of goods. Now 
if somewhat less modern machinery had been installed a 
force of 2,000 workers would have been required to pro- 
duce the same quantity of goods. Thus, the installation of 
ultra-modern equipment made an important contribution to 
national industrialisation and but a nominal one to the alle- 
viation of unemployment. In the alternative case the results 
would have been the reverse: a significant alleviation of 
unemployment, but only a modest improvement of national 
productivity. 

No, this is not a vicious circle. There is a way out, but 
only if we reject extremes and seek solutions that would 
take into account both the trends involved in industrial 
development: the trend towards higher productivity of la- 
bour and the trend towards alleviating unemployment. That 
is what is actually being done in India, for example, where 
in parallel with the construction of modern highly produc- 
tive industrial plants many forms of aid are made available 
to the so-called home industries, which give employment to 
large numbers of workers in the production of yarn, tex- 
tiles and a wide range of other goods. 

Viewed from a somewhat different angle, it is a matter 
of maintaining a proper ratio between heavy and light in- 
dustry in the process of diversification. Modern science and 
technology doubtlessly make it possible, in certain cases, to 
build up, at the very outset, both light industry and heavy. 
Such a solution would help modernise plant in other branches 
of a national economy. For most developing countries 
the problem would seem to boil down to finding an optimum 
ratio between the two groups of industries for each succes- 
sive stage of the diversification process, taking into account 
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the limited resources available, on the one hand, and the 
structure of demand, on the other. 

Many light industries arc employed in the processing of 
locally obtained agricultural raw materials, thus contribut- 
ing to the development of agriculture. As light industry de- 
velops consumer goods import can gradually be reduced, help- 
ing to economise the scarce reserves of foreign exchange. 
Light industry requires, as a rule, comparatively modest 
capital investments, and personnel training is simpler. More- 
over, such investments are repaid sooner, thus ensuring 
the growth of the accumulation fund. And, being relatively 
highly labour-intensive, light industry also increases employ- 
ment. Light industry enterprises can therefore pay for them- 
selves even if their markets arc restricted. 

While the development of light industry is within the 
means of most Third World countries, light industry is. not, 
in itself, sufficient to ensure a rapid increase of national 
productivity levels. 

The driving force behind technological and economic prog- 
ress are the industries that produce machinery and equip- 
ment. Consistent rapid economic development is feasible 
only if production of the means of production is given top 
priority, if not in every country then at least within a group 
of countries bound by mutual economic co-operation agree- 
ments. According to experts of the U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD), a decision, for whate- 
ver reason, not to develop production of the means of pro- 
duction “means to lose some of the most dynamic opportu- 
nities for economic growth ’. I 

Developing heavy industry is, of course, no simple or 
easy matter. It requires heavy investments with deferred 
returns, costly imported equipment, many highly-skilled 
specialists, and extensive markets. As scientific and techno- 
logical progress picks up momentum the optimum size of in- 
dustrial plants generally tends to increase, and a need de- 
velops for industrial complexes, that is, groups of inter- 
related industrial enterprises. Heavy industry is decidedly 
more capital-intensive than labour-intensive and therefore 
less able, initially, to alleviate unemployment than is light 
industry. These problems, however, in no way detract from 


1 Trade Expansion and Economic Integration Among Developing 
Countries (TD/B/85, Aug. 2, 1966), p. 10. 
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the beneficial influence of heavy industry on economic prog- 
ress. Rather, they simply point up the necessity of closely 
comparing requirements and possibilities at every succes- 
sive stage of development. 

It would seem that actually none but a few big develop- 
ing countries could build up a basic modern heavy industry 
complex and make the desired effective use of it. It is very 
important to pick out the key industries at every successive 
stage in the light of the actual pattern and trends of inter- 
national division of labour. In the early stages of the diver- 
sification process much depends on the availability of nat- 
ural resources. In the oil-rich countries, for instance, rapid 
industrial progress could be ensured by creating petrochem- 
ical industrial complexes. At later stages natural resources 
will no longer exert so strong an influence on the industrial 
structure. Greater influence will be exercised, instead, by 
such factors of industrial progress as a country’s growing 
economic potential and market capacity, the skill of her 
labour force, and so on. 

As for the smaller countries, here the feasibility of heavy 
industry projects will largely depend on the development of 
regional and sub-regional economic co-operation. 

Our review of diversification of national economies in its 
various aspects leads us to the following general conclu- 
sions: 

First, this problem implies more than change and reform 
for the national economies of the developing countries: it 
necessarily involves the sphere of relations between the de- 
veloping countries and the advanced capitalist states. 

Second, diversification, being essentially an economic prob- 
lem, inevitably sets in motion social forces and exacerbates 
social and class contradictions and conflicts within the de- 
veloping countries. 

The two points made above mean that the Third World 
will have to make, in the process of diversification, not only 
economic decisions but also decisions in the social and polit- 
ical spheres, both on a domestic and on the international 
level. 

And third, in its strictly economic aspect diversification 
requires a particularly cautious approach. No universal, 
standard prescriptions will do. It must be preceded by care- 
ful and thorough economic calculations in the light of the 
totality of prevailing conditions. 
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3. Planned Economy Versus 
Free Market 

We have already noted repeatedly the 
close, causal relationship existing between economic depend- 
ence and a generally backward economy. We have pointed 
out that the most important factor contributing to a coun- 
try’s economic dependence is a low national productivity 
level. It would be no exaggeration to say that from the 
viewpoint of productivity of labour most of the Third World 
countries are today on the same level that the states of 
Western Europe, for example, were a hundred, if not a 
hundred and fifty years ago. However, in the Europe of 
those days no one worried about catching up economically 
or striving after economic independence. The formulation 
of such tasks and the recognition of their national impor- 
tance are generally a feature of the 20th century, a fea- 
ture— more precisely— of the era ushered in by the Russian 
Socialist Revolution of October 1917. While the impact of 
that revolution on the destinies of mankind has been very 
diverse and broad, one of the lessons it taught was that 
these destinies are amenable to conscious direction. 

Until the Russian Socialist Revolution of 1917 capitalism 
and private enterprise ruled throughout the world and na- 
tional economies were subject to the free play of economic 
laws or forces. If one country outstripped another in the 
field of economic development, it was owing to the uncon- 
trolled play of these laws or forces. Socialist Russia was the 
world’s first country to deliberately undertake the task of 
radically reorganising its economic system. She set herselt 
the task of pressing her economic development, and over- 
taking and eventually outstripping the leading capitalist 
countries. The success of the early Soviet five-year plans ot 
the 1930s had a startling effect on millions and millions of 
thinking people the world over. While the capitalist W est 
was struggling in the throes of the Great Depression the 
Soviet state pressed rapidly ahead, with no curtailments ot 
production, no idle capacities, no unemployment and no 
slowdowns to worry about. It was in those 1930s that bour- 
geois political economists began a guarded re-examination 
of their thinking. Leading authorities among them began to 
argue the necessity at least of regulating in one way or 
another, if not planning, economic processes. Anarchy m 
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economic activities, which capitalism had viewed as one of 
the manifestations of freedom, suddenly revealed its un- 
seemly side. And the aureole of sanctity which had sur- 
rounded “free private enterprise” faded and fled. 

Planning, as a concept, began to percolate into Western 
economic thinking, for a long time in the face of frantic 
opposition on the part of Big Business. To declare for plan- 
ning in the United States or Western Europe meant in most 
cases being labelled a communist, and that entailed risk. 

These facts out of the recent past are worth noting, be- 
cause there is hardly a country nowadays on the face of 
the earth that does not have some sort of programme of 
economic development, mostly referred to as a national plan. 
These vary greatly, each having its ardent proponents en- 
gaged in ceaseless, often very heated, argument. Without 
going into the substance of their debates we must note one 
important fact about them: the point at issue is not whether 
there should or should not be planning, but what such plan- 
ning should be like. 

As for the Third World, planning was borne into its 
economic life on the crest of the victorious independence 
movement. It was one of the items in the programme of the 
struggle for political independence. A good example is the 
well-known Bombay Plan (1943), which was a programme 
of economic actions which influential circles in the national- 
liberation movement in India intended to take after inde- 
pendence. 

Planning as the embodiment of the principle of conscious 
direction of economic processes is the exact opposite of the 
traditional capitalist principle of free enterprise. Neverthe- 
less, today we see the former colonies and semi-colonies 
turning to planning when facing a choice of methods of 
economic development in conditions of political freedom, 
recognising the importance of planning to national prog- 
ress, which is a sign that capitalism has significantly lost 
prestige in their eyes. It is also a sign of the general crisis 
to which the world capitalist system has been a prey for the 
past fifty years. 

So far as the Third World countries are concerned, the 
following questions must be answered. Can the solution of 
the intricate economic problems, bequeathed to them, so to 
speak, by the colonialists, be left to the mechanism of a free 
market? Is private enterprise, which is subject to neither 
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restraint nor regulation, capable of developing their nation- 
al economics? To both these questions most of the Third 
World countries have answered “No”. The emphasis, of 
course, varied from case to case. Sometimes it was an em- 
phatic “No!” Sometimes it was toned down to a “No, but 
still. . or a “No, unless. . .”. 

It will be readily understood that these nuances in the 
attitudes of the various social and political forces towards 
planning are associated with the differences that mark their 
class interests. As a general rule, feudal circles and big cap- 
italists lead the opposition to planning or any other form 
of state interference in their economic activities. Their class 
interests are at odds with the aims of national progress, and 
very understandably so, for it is they who control most of 
the material resources of which the nation as a whole stands 
in such urgent need. It is they who, logically, will be de- 
prived of some of their riches when these are expropriated 
in the interests of national development if the state actively 
interferes in the nation’s business. But there would natu- 
rally be no such menace to the privileges of the propertied 
upper crust if victory should go to the principle of free 
market and unrestricted private enterprise. 

It must be said, however, that such fervent foes of plan- 
ning are not so many in the developing countries. The ne- 
cessity of definite measures to regulate the national economy 
is very widely recognised even among the national bour- 
geoisie, because, in the Third World, by far the greater part 
of the national bourgeoisie has neither the strength nor the 
means to ensure economic development at a sustained pace. 
The bourgeoisie of the developing countries is simply un- 
able to cope with all the difficulties in the way of economic 
progress without turning to the state for assistance. That 
is why in those countries where the bourgeoisie are at the 
helm the state is entrusted with the task of channelling the 
required financial and technological means into the priority 
sectors of the national economy. 

Planning, in the developing countries, means above all 
state control over a major part of the national production 
resources. These resources are channelled by the state, in 
accordance with a national development programme, into 
the construction of key industrial projects and into increased 
production in those branches of industry which are consid- 
ered to be particularly important. 
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For the developing countries, the most important problem 
of planning has long been the working out of economically 
sound programmes of national development. Experts have 
applied science and effort to the solution of this problem, 
and in many cases substantial success has been achieved. 
Experience has shown, however, that working out an econom- 
ically sound programme is not enough. Experts of the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East be- 
lieve that many developing countries in Asia have done a 
very thorough job in elaborating large-scale, realistic, de- 
tailed and well-grounded plans. However, their implemen- 
tation is proving slow, ineffective and incomplete. This might 
well lead to consequences much more serious than those 
that might have been expected in the absence of any such 
plans. Experts attached to other U.N. regional bodies as 
well as specialists in various countries have been comment- 
ing more and more in the same vein. 

Let us see if we can trace the sources of this situation. It 
has been frequently mentioned in international discussions 
of planning in developing countries that the decisions of 
planning bodies were in no way compulsory for the private 
sector. The only way to influence the private sector, even 
though indirectly, was to use prices, taxes, interest rates 
and other similar levers of the economic mechanism. 

Would even that be enough, however, to assure success? 
A definite answer, seemingly, is contained in the following 
extract from the writings of an Indian economist: “Mone- 
tary and fiscal inducements would have some hope of being 
sufficient if there were in the country a sufficiently large 
middle class, an entrepreneurial group of the required vital- 
ity in that middle class, and the necessary financial and 
economic institutions. But these conditions are not satisfied 
by India; otherwise, she would not have been an underde- 
veloped country .” 1 The writer hits the nail on the head: 
indirect methods of state regulation could affect only a very 
restricted sector of the economies of developing countries, 
namely, that small part of a national economy which is held 
by private capital and has been modernised by it to an ade- 
quate degree. 

In most of the developing countries by far the greatest 

1 Quoted from an article by S. K. Nath in Planning and Growth 
in Rich and Poor Countries , London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1966, 

p. 161. 
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part of human resources and potential productive forces are 
to be found outside this modernised sector. The economic 
activities of millions, or rather tens and hundreds of mil- 
lions, of small urban and rural producers are not amenable 
to state regulation, cither direct or indirect. So far as they 
are concerned the national plan is as good as non-existent. 

The upshot is that a great part of the society can disre- 
gard the plan and its provisions. More than that: as the 
ECAFE working groups have repeatedly noted in respect of 
many Asian and Far Eastern countries, it is still hard to say 
just how far the governments of such countries consider 
themselves bound to adhere to the plans they themselves 
have adopted. Under such circumstances it is only natural 
that planning should actually determine economic activity 
only within the state sector and not beyond its confines. 

We must therefore conclude that the one way to intro- 
duce economic planning on a large scale and bring under 
control the spontaneous forces that sway the market is to 
build up and strengthen the state sector of a national econ- 
omy. 

In the imperialist states, state-monopoly capitalism is a 
product of the concentration of production and the growth 
of the economic and political power of the monopolies. In 
the liberated countries, state sectors developed in compliance 
with entirely different natural laws in the process of the 
formation of national economies. The progressive, anti- 
imperialist nature of this new economic system in the former 
colonial and semi-colonial countries becomes quite obvious 
when we recall that an important contribution to the crea- 
tion and strengthening of state sectors has been made (in a 
number of countries) by the nationalisation of foreign en- 
terprises. 

The question now is whether this development is in line 
with the interests of the national bourgeoisie. In so far as 
it means eliminating foreign economic domination, the ans- 
wer, apparently, should be that it is. This conclusion is borne 
out by numerous instances of nationalisation of foreign- 
owned industrial plants, railways, shipping, commercial 
firms, banks, and other financial enterprises in several Asian 
as well as Latin American countries, where political power 
is wielded by the local bourgeoisie. In Ceylon, for instance, 
the government nationalised the port facilities of Colombo 
and the sales agencies of the American petroleum concerns. 
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In India, important British-owned banks and financial con- 
cerns were nationalised, along with British-owned gold and 
diamond mines. In Bolivia, tin mines belonging to three 
large foreign companies were taken over by the state. A 
state monopoly on the extraction of petroleum was estab- 
lished in Mexico, Argentina, Brazil and Chile. In fact, in 
several Latin American countries the national bourgeoisie, 
after coming into power, amended their constitutions to con- 
fer upon the state the right to nationalise foreign-owned 

rationalisation of foreign enterprises is but one of the 
measures designed to build up the state sectoi and ensure 
it a continuously growing role in the economies of develop- 
ing countries. Other such measures comprise: construction 
of new enterprises at the expense and on behalf of the 
government; transfer of local private firms to state owner- 
ship; barring private capital— domestic and/or foreign— 
from operating in specific spheres of production reserved 
exclusively for the state sector; licensing; price control; and 
other ways of regulating private enterprise. 

Among all these measures nationalisation of property 
belonging to foreign monopolies or local financial and indus- 
trial capital is the most radical. It implies total prohibition 
of activity in specific spheres of the national economy, 
rather than merely some restrictions. 

All these measures, originating as organisational and 
economic reforms, subsequently pass into the sphere of social 
reforms. The process of organising a state sector, described 
above, can obviously be quite contradictory. For example, 
the state may launch a broad programme of new road, 
power-station, coal-mine, and even metallurgical works 
construction, though all these facilities and plants would 
operate to supply transport, power, fuel, and metal to pri- 
vately-owned concerns. This would be a manifestation, of 
a state-capitalist trend. Similarly, nationalisation of foreign 
companies may be undertaken exclusively in order to trans- 
fer them to local private firms. And, similarly, state inter- 
ference in such a case would not mean any infraction of the 
bourgeois system of production relations. Measures designed 
to regulate or restrict private enterprise may be directed 
against a particular group of the bourgeoisie while being, 
at the same time, in line with the interests of other repre- 
sentatives of private capital. 
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These various phenomena related to the creation and 
operation of the state sector accuse the bourgeoisie of 
inconsistency. Moreover, the state sector becomes the arena 
in which national interests and the interests of the local 
bourgeoisie as a whole or some particular group — come into 
collision. 

When national interests prevail the development of a state 
sector assumes the character of an offensive against private 
capital, which is forced out of its key positions in the nation- 
al economy. Henceforward, the new system of production 
relations will be based on the nationalised foreign and 
domestic enterprises, the newly-built state industrial plants, 
the government banks, commercial concerns, and transpor- 
tation organisations. At this point the state sector will 
develop a tendency to evolve from state capitalism into 
national ownership. 

The implementation of national development plans neces- 
sarily requires active interference by the state in the activi- 
ties of the private sector. The establishment of state control 
over foreign trade, which may involve the institution of full 
or partial state monopoly of export and import operations, 
also contributes to the restriction of freedom of action of 
private capital. 

The record of independent development in the former 
colonies and semi-colonies shows that whenever a local 
bourgeoisie begins to disregard the interests of the nation 
as a whole and is governed exclusively by class interests in 
its behaviour, dangerous socio-political situations inevitably 
develop, whose ultimate outcome depends on the conditions 
actually prevailing in the country concerned. There are 
countries where such critical situations have ended in defeat 
for the bourgeoisie and victory for the revolutionary-demo- 
cratic forces, and a study of such cases will reveal the logical 
development of the social contradictions arising out of the 
“Planned Economy Versus Free Market” problem. 

In Egypt, for instance, the revolution of 1952 w T rote finis 
to the monarchy. King Farouk fled the country, carrying 
away a part of his riches, but a considerable part of these 
riches remained in the country and was duly confiscated. 
There was his luxurious cabin cruiser valued at $5,780,000, 
a fleet of eighty motor-cars, a dozen palaces, coin and 
stamp collections, a gold and diamond Easter egg valued at 
$20,000, expensive furniture, including a desk valued at 
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$75,000, and other items. Under the confiscation law in 
regard to the property of the members of the dynasty (be- 
sides Farouk), property valued at $500,000,000 was subject to 
confiscation by the state. 

The direct economic consequences ot the fall of the 
monarchy in Egypt was thus the confiscation in favour of 
the state' of something like $1,000 million in the shape of 
various tangible values belonging to the royal family and 
their followers. There, conceivably, the matter might have 
ended. Let us suppose that the new government had succeed- 
ed in converting the precious Easter egg and the royal 
Cadillacs into foreign exchange and acquired therewith right 
away machinery and equipment and built a number of 
industrial plants, power-stations and roads. Undoubtedly, 
that would have given industrial development in Egypt a 
certain impetus. The question, however, is: who would have 
been the beneficiary? What essential changes would that 
sequence of events brought to the ancient land on the banks 
of the Nile? 

It can easily be imagined that with the structure of Egyp- 
tian society what it was at the time, this unexpected 
financial injection could have benefited none but the foreign 
monopolies operating in the country, the local money-bags, 
the cotton-market profiteers, and the Big Business bour- 
geoisie. In a short space of time the gulf between these 
wealthy strata of society and the millions of fellahs (peas- 
ants) and urban proletarians would have widened. An 
aggregation of “mini-Farouks” would have appeared on the 
scene, who might not have been titled kings but who could 
easily have afforded luxurious motor-cars, cabin cruisers, 
and palaces. And the revolution would have petered out 
half-way. 

The possibility of such a calamity was very real. The fact 
is that in the early years after the overthrow of the monar- 
chy the ruling circles of the U.A.R. granted the bourgeoisie 
substantial prerogatives and privileges, in the expectation 
that the local capitalists, aided by the government, would 
embark upon large-scale entrepreneurial activities and thus 
promote the desired economic progress. These expectations, 
however, were never realised. 

Despite all the encouragement the government could offer, 
private capital was reluctant to invest in industry. Instead 
of building factories the bourgeoisie bought real estate. The 
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outflow of money abroad assumed disastrous proportions: 
rich Egyptians were losing no time in transferring 
their money into the vaults of Swiss banks. 1 rofiteci mg 

flourished. . 

It was natural, in the circumstances, that two diametri- 
cally opposite trends took shape in the country’s socio- 
political life, one reflecting the development and strengthen- 
ing of the revolution, the other aiming at consolidating the 
privileges of the bourgeoisie and other exploiting classes and 
presenting them with all the gains won by the Egyptian 
people in their struggle against the monarchy and foreign 
imperialism. The country’s leaders had to make a choice. 
Some, as General Ncguib, for instance, elected to join the 
bourgeoisie. 

The crisis broke in the spring of 1954. The people at large 
were for pressing forward with the revolution. There were 
workers’ demonstrations and a general strike. Backed by the 
people’s will thus unmistakably expressed, the revolutionary 
forces won out, and in April 1954, the revolutionary leader- 
ship, headed by Nasser, were in complete control of the 
situation. 

Work was begun on socio-economic reforms. However, 
the land reform, for instance, launched back in 1952, affected 
only 6.4 per cent of all lands, while 35 per cent of all arable 
land belonged to the landlords. The privileged strata, urban 
and rural, continued to live in luxury. Though representing 
only 1.5 per cent of the population they accounted for 35 
per cent of the national income. The masses lived in dire 

poverty. , 

Even then, however, there was dissent among the bour- 
geoisie and talk of ending all government control. A new 
conflict was in the making between the broad democratic 
measures demanded by the nation and the narrow intei es l* s 
of the exploiting classes. With this conflict taking shape, 
the revolutionary leadership took, in the second half of 1961, 
drastic measures to curb private capital. 

The decrees of 1961 were intended primarily to secure 
much greater state participation in the national economy. 
The state established its control over 95 per cent of the 
industrial concerns, banks, insurance, transportation and 
export and import companies, and domestic wholesale 
dealers. Private enterprise was virtually reduced to the 
sphere of retail trade and minor industries and crafts. 
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Expansion of the state sector and restriction of private 
enterprise were accompanied by an “anti-millionaire 
campaign”. Property valued at almost $1,000 million belong- 
ing to the one hundred families who controlled the country’s 
economy was expropriated by the state. In addition the 
property of 700 leading capitalists was seized by the state 
and many of the owners were arrested. 

In 1963 the revolutionary government struck still another 
blow against the local capitalists by nationalising a wide 
range of food, chemical and other industries, import and 
export concerns, and construction firms, many of which were 
already under government control. The National Charter 
adopted by the National Assembly declared all nationalised 
concerns public property. 

All members of the propertied exploiting classes whose 
privileges had been abrogated by the socio-economic reforms 
were additionally prohibited from any participation in 
political activities. 

These developments, as might have been expected, 
provoked the reactionary elements to a new outbreak of 
wrath. The Moslem Brotherhood, an extremely reactionary 
religious and nationalist organisation operating underground 
and connected, incidentally, with imperialist circles, made 
several sorties against the revolution and organised an 
unsuccessful attempt on the life of President Nasser. 

The national leadership retaliated by initiating, in 1965, 
further administrative and political reforms designed to 
draw the broad masses into direct and increasingly diverse 
and active participation in the country’s revolutionary 
activities. It was decided to set up within the Arab Socialist 
Union a political organisation exercising the functions of a 
party, which was to play the important role of a politically 
conscious socialist vanguard of the people. 

Thus we see that it took the revolutionary forces of the 
U.A.R. slightly over a decade to implement step by step 
their democratic, revolutionary programme and start the 
country on a road of development leading to socialism. 
According to President Nasser himself, the leaders of the 
1952 revolution had no detailed and far-reaching plan of 
action that could warrant the conclusion that the events in 
the U.A.R. were, from beginning to end, an embodiment of 
their revolutionary aims. Far from it. The Free Officers 
and the masses whom they mobilised for the struggle chal- 
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lenged the imperialists and feudal landlords in battle first, 
and only later, in the process of the conflict, saw the 
necessity of challenging the local capitalists as well. Their 
political attitude crystallised as they waged the battle. As 
they analysed their mistakes and their successes, the revolu- 
tionary-democratic leaders of the U.A.R. swung increasingly 
over to socialism. And their decision to follow a non- 
capitalist road of national development was the result of the 
consistent implementation of a broad democratic programme. 

The important social change that has come to pass in 
the U.A.R. may be attributed, among other causes, to a 
definite rejection of a free market, private capitalism, as 
well as the Egyptian bourgeoisie, which could not overcome 
its class selfishness in the name of national progress. 

In Burma, thousands of miles away, events, in recent 
years, repeated very closely the pattern of the Egyptian 

revolution. . „ 

After throwing off British colonial rule m 1948 Burma 
entered upon a confusing period of political struggle at 
home. The efforts of the local bourgeoisie to swing the 
country over to capitalism brought it to the brink of eco- 
nomic disaster. By 1962 its gross industrial output was down 
15 per cent as against the pre-war level, as was also the 
yield of rice, Burma’s staple food crop and most important 
item of export. The extraction of petroleum and tin had 
dwindled to one-half and one-fifth, respectively, of the 
output of colonial times. Nothing was done to implement the 
agrarian reform promulgated earlier. Concessions to local 
and foreign private capital followed one after another. The 
working people faced growing hardships. Government 
officials lived by graft. As General Ne Vin was to describe 
it later, “corruption pervaded the administration^ the army, 
business, and politics, the entire country, in fact - 1 

In March 1962, General Ne Vin, at the head of the 
country’s military forces, brought off a coup detat. A 
Revolutionary Council seized power, with a membership 
including patriotically-minded officers. 

During a year or so after the coup the Revolutionary 
Council sought a way out of the economic impasse on the 
basis of co-operation with the local capitalists. However, the 


1 Ne Vin, Birma na novom puli (Burma Takes a New Road), Nauka 
Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 48. 
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new revolutionary-democratic government soon realised that 
this policy would get it nowhere. “Our initial intention had 
been to let private" industrialists continue running a number 
of plants which the government could not operate,” wrote 
Ne Vin. “But what did that get us? The owners began brib- 
ing government officials in order to increase their profits. 
We saw that if we allowed new private industrial concerns 
to be formed we would have to deal with foreign subver- 
sive activities A private sector is not in line with our 

aims: the principle of socialist economics is nationalisation. 
We shall let the existing private industries operate, but we 
shall nationalise them eventually .” 1 

Wherever national interests clash with the narrow class 
interests of the bourgeoisie, a choice must be made. Burma 
is no exception. Her revolutionary-democratic government 
had either to forego the general remedial aims for which 
it had made the coup d'etat or else work to achieve them 
by implementing increasingly drastic measures. The build- 
ing of a socialist society had been proclaimed the national 
aim immediately after the coup d'etat. In this respect the 
Burmese Revolutionary Council had ready, when it chal- 
lenged the local reactionary forces, a long-range social pro- 
gramme based on an appropriate political ideology. And the 
moment the revolutionary leadership met with sabotage and 
subversion on the part of the local bourgeoisie it went ahead 
determinedly with a radical reorganisation of social relations 
in town and country. 

Within a couple of years the biggest foreign enterprises 
were nationalised. Foreign capital soon lost essentially all 
its positions in the country. All the leading branches of 
production, all trade, domestic and foreign, transport, and 
the credit system, were taken under control by the state. 
Private capitalists were forbidden to launch new enterprises. 

* * * 

We have called this section “Planned Economy Versus 
Free Market”. Offhand, this may seem to mean a discussion 
of the relative merits and drawbacks of two abstract con- 
cepts of political economy. Actually, however, as the reader 
will have seen, very real socio-political forces stand behind 


1 Ne Vin, Birina na novoin puli , pp. 42-43. 
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both concepts, which are drawn by force of circumstances — 
willingly or unwillingly — into the maelstrom of social con- 
flict. The outcome of this conflict will not necessarily be 
the same as in the U.A.R. or Burma. What we want to 
emphasise most strongly is that the problems facing the 
Third World countries in their struggle for economic inde- 
pendence are not always solved in the tranquil atmosphere 
of a ministry. In so far as such problems concern the vital 
interests of the various classes, strata and groups of people, 
they cease to be “purely economic” problems and become 
the object of social debate and conflict. 

We have seen the national-liberation movement pass from 
the stage at which its main aim had been to win political 
freedom into a new stage, where the main aim is to achieve 
economic independence. Now this struggle for economic 
independence logically leads to still another stage of the 
national-liberation revolution, at which the main accent is i 

increasingly on social reform. 


Chapter Six 

CHOICE OF A ROAD 


If wc examine the life of any of the 
Third World countries in all its complexity, we shall find 
its every aspect related to the problem of choosing a road 
of development. That problem, today, is of vital importance 
to these countries. Whether we consider the devious peri- 
peteia of the political or socio-economic or ideological 
processes or class conflicts going on within them, or of their 
relations with the capitalist or the socialist countries, we shall 
find them facing that crucial problem sooner or later, and 
on the ultimate choice they make — as between capitalism 
or socialism — will largely depend both their own welfare 
V and the balance of power in the international arena. 


1. Period of Transition 

Right now the emerging countries of 
Asia and Africa are going through a period of transition. 
In the long view this should be understood as a transition 
from capitalism to socialism. At a shorter range this period 
may be seen as comprising several stages of the road from 
a backward colonial structure to a modern developed society. 
A colonial society, incidentally, need not necessarily mean 
a capitalist society. It may be a society where capitalist 
relations are dominant; but it may also be one in which pre- 
capitalist forms of ownership dominate. 

Because capitalism never developed in the former colo- 
nies and semi-colonies beyond an early stage, their class 
and social structure differs markedly from case to case, 
which, in turn, explains the immaturity of their social rela- 
tions. Tribal, feudal, capitalist and many transitional forms 
of social relations can often be found existing side by side 
within a single country. In most Asian and, particularly, 
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African countries the process of class differentiation is 
incomplete, and a peculiar situation has resulted, where no 
single social class is capable of guiding alone their socio- 
economic and political development: the working class — 
because it is numerically weak, insufficiently organised and 
politically immature, and the bourgeoisie — either because, 
in most of the countries in question, it has not yet fully 
developed into a class, even though some of its elements 
(e.g., merchants, money-lenders) may already be in exist- 
ence, or else because though it exists as a class its coming to 
power has not generally been followed by an economic and 
political stabilisation of the states concerned. 

While it will probably take an entire historical epoch, 
owing to such objective circumstances, to complete the 
transition in question, the economically backward countries 
need not feel doomed to wait passively until conditions are 
ripe for a new society, until capitalism takes deep root, for 
instance. The notion that capitalism must necessarily precede 
transition to socialism in the colonies was resolutely rejected 
by Lenin. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that imperialism has 
hastened the development of capitalism in the colonies and 
dependencies, though twisting and distorting it in the 
process. The level of capitalist development determines the 
scope and force of national-liberation movements. Now the 
Third World comprises mainly countries at a low level of 
capitalist development. Such states as India or Turkey, for 
example, where capitalism is comparatively developed, are 
an exception rather than the rule. 

Let us see if we can discover in what way conditions bear- 
ing on the development of capitalism in the countries of 
Asia and Africa have changed since their political inde- 
pendence: have the opportunities for the development of 
national capitalism increased or diminished since these 
countries achieved the status of independent states? The 
answer is important to us if we want to study the character- 
istic features of their socio-economic structure and the ways, 
forms and rates of their social development. 

To begin with, the developing countries of Asia and 
Africa have remained even after independence within the 
sphere of the world capitalist economy. That does not mean, 
however, that the conditions bearing on the development of 
national capitalism have remained unchanged, or that its 
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nature and structure have not undergone substantial change. 
The formation of independent states can never ipso facto 
immediately cut short the development of national capital- 
ism: it can only endow it with certain specific features. 
Perhaps the most notable of these is that national capitalism 
has nearly everywhere assumed the form of state capitalism, 
owing to the economic weakness of the national bourgeoisie 
which has come to power, as well as to the limited oppor- 
tunities for capital accumulation. A state sector blocks the 
unrestricted penetration of foreign monopoly capital and 
therefore checks the growth of important private enterprise, 
whose development is directly dependent on foreign monop- 
olies. K. Mathew Kurian, the Indian economist, very rightly 
points out that “the role of private foreign capital in India 
during the period since independence has been to facilitate 
the drift towards monopoly and concentration of economic 
power in the hands of the few V 

Although its development in the emerging countries is 
fraught with all sorts of difficulties and contradictions, the 
state sector constitutes that sphere of economic activity 
which, by the very fact of its existence, acts as a brake on 
the growth of national capitalism generally and, notably, 
that of big capital. For the truth is that the political admin- 
istration, representing as it does not only the interests of 
the national bourgeoisie but also those of petty-bourgeois 
elements and, to a degree, the working people, finds itself 
constrained, in the interests of national independence, to 
promote the anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist tendencies 
that are inherent in the state sector. That is precisely the 
reason why the role of the state sector may be said to be 
socially progressive even in those countries where political 
power is wholly in the hands of the national bourgeoisie. On 
the other hand, in some countries (e.g., India and Turkey) 
the ruling bourgeoisie occasionally finds ways of using the 
state sector to accelerate the development of capitalism. 
Here, too, however, the bourgeoisie shows rather marked 
tendencies to prevent the development of the state sector or 
to restrict its sphere of activity. One reason why the state 
sector draws bourgeois criticism, notably charges of 


1 K. Mathew Kurian, Impact of Foreign Capital on Indian Economy, 
New Delhi, 1906, p. 273. 
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“inefficiency”, is that it carries within it the germs of new 
social relations. 

For the Third World countries as a whole, growth rates 
of private enterprise arc typically below average. Most 
national private capital investments are channeled into 
agriculture, commerce (other than important), and public 
utilities. The expansion of big capital in these spheres of 
activity is restrained, as a rule, by the government’s fiscal 
policies and other economic measures. 

Petty economy remains, as before, the mainstay in the 
countries in question, which are, economically and socially, 
the least developed among those comprising the world 
capitalist system. Their economic structure had taken shape 
against a peculiar historical background, at a time when 
capitalist relations were feeling the strong influence of pre- 
feudal and feudal modes of ownership and therefore lacked 
opportunities for development. In our day, capitalist devel- 
opment has run into fresh obstructions, notably in the shape 
of the new sovereign states, whose political activities 
restrict, in a measure (greater or lesser, as the case may be), 
the sphere of activity open to private enterprise. Unlike in 
the industrially developed capitalist countries, where the 
system of state-monopoly regulation begins to operate in 
the highest stage of capitalist development, here capitalism 
turns into state capitalism before it has had time to. acquire 
a sufficiently strong and durable economic and social base. 
This situation has its progressive and its unfortunate aspects. 
The nationalisation of foreign and important local assets 
and the creation of a state sector on the basis thereof is its 
progressive aspect, even if under the prevailing capitalist 
regime the privileged strata are the greatest gainers, for it 
prepares the ground for the transition of the emerging 
countries to the road of social progress. With the state sector 
as their mainstay, the enlightened elements are in a position 
to develop their latent progressive tendencies and thus save 
the backward peoples the necessity of going through all the 
successive stages of the long and painful process of capital- 

ist development. , 

As for the unfortunate consequences of a low level ot 
national capitalist development, these are manifested in the 
inability of the colonies and semi-colonies to make adequate 
use of the creative forces of capitalism to pull themselves 
out of their medieval morass, owing to the imperialist powers 
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deliberate policy of maintaining and perpetuating prc-feudal 
and feudal relations in these lands. “Capitalism is a bane 
compared with socialism. Capitalism is a boon compared with 
medievalism, small production, and the evils of bureaucracy 
which spring from the dispersal of the small producers ,” 1 
wrote Lenin" The inadequate development of capitalism in the 
colonies and semi-colonies was also rcllccted in the mem- 
bership, the class-consciousness of the members, the aims, 
etc., of the national-liberation movement. 

Two economic sectors— the national and the foreign— 
coexisted, with but limited mutual relations, for a long time 
in the former colonies and semi-colonics, and, as a matter 
of fact, survive here and there to this day. Pre-capitalist 
relations prevailed in the national sector, which comprised 
agriculture, mainly subsistence, and the crafts and home 
industries; while in the foreign sector production relations 
were patterned on those of the developed capitalist states. 
The first industrial plants created in the former colonies and 
semi-colonies were owned entirely by foreign monopoly 
capital. Indigenous inhabitants, often natives of back-country 
regions where patriarchal customs prevailed, on taking 
employment in such plants may be said to have skipped 
several historical epochs. Continuous contact with the eco- 
nomic system of the imperialist powers led them to accept 
political and ideological conceptions considerably more 
progressive than those that reflected their own national basis; 
so that the formation of the political superstructure in the 
lands in question was subjected to the strong influence 
emanating from the foreign sector. This situation produced 
a serious impact on the former colonies and semi-colonies 
and engendered certain phenomena in their political super- 
structure, which subsequently determined their political 
demands, structure of political administration, system of 
government, etc. 

Analysing the relationship of the basis and superstructure 
in the developing countries, some bourgeois authors note 
that, unlike in the European countries, where social change 
followed economic development, here social demands 
typically outdistanced economic development. Albert Meis- 
ter, the French sociologist, writes, for instance: “In the new 
countries, on the contrary, social change precedes [econom- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 350. 
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ic) development: current thinking and aspirations out- 
distance the production possibilities that could satisfy 
them .” 1 The author admits that such aspirations are not 
intentional but arc aroused by contact with the way of life 
in foreign lands. We could go along with this opinion, if it 
were not for the author’s obvious stubborn wish to prove 
that the developing nations are doomed, that they must 
realise how poor they are and must therefore cut to a 
minimum their expenditure on public health, which, he 
writes, results in “increasing the number of people, those 
squanderers of the national product ”. 2 

In the capitalist West and in certain circles of the new 
national states the current stage of development through 
which the latter are going is often referred to as the Third 
Road. According to some ideologists of neo-colonialism 
these countries are thinking of a road of their own, which, 
ideologically, would lie somewhere between communist 
theory and that of the Western industrial world . 3 Another 
author, Mario Rossi, holds that the developing countries of 
Asia and Africa form a Third World “not only because 
the other two preceded it, dominating the scene of history, 
but also in so far as it possesses a personality of its own, just 
as the others do. It is not a world waiting to choose which 
side to join, because it has already chosen to be itself .” 4 

The idea of a Third Road is rather popular in the 
developing countries because the conditions prevailing in 
these countries are really very different and unique, fre- 
quently unlike the already familiar ways and patterns of 
social development. This uniqueness of the Third World 
is often identified with a distinctive road of development. 

Marxists-Leninists have always held that it is necessary 
to take into account all the specific characteristics of each 
country and to recognise the irrefutable fact that each nation 
will make, in its transition to socialism, its distinctive con- 
tribution to the form of democracy or rates of socialist 
reform it adopts. 

1 Albert Meister, L’Afrique peut-elle parlir? Changement social el 
develop pement en Afrique Orientate, Paris, 1966, p. 335. 

2 Ibid., p. 411. 

3 See Richard Lowcnthal, Ernest Halperin, Jurgen Domes, Franz 
Ansprcnger, Entwicklungsliinder zwischen nalionaler und kommunisti- 
scher Revolution, Hannover, 1965, p. 83. 

4 Mario Rossi, The Third World. The Unaligned Countries and the 
World Revolution, New York, 1963, p. 4. 
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In this connection Lenin wrote: “Our European philistines 
never even dream that the subsequent revolutions in Orient- 
al countries, which possess much vaster populations and a 
much vaster diversity of social conditions, will undoubtedly 
display even greater distinctions than the Russian revolu- 
tion.”* 

The Marxist theory of the non-capitalist development of 
backward countries is based precisely on an objective analy- 
sis and careful consideration of all the peculiar and unique 
features of the Third World. 


2. The Non-Capitalist Road 

The notion that the backward countries 
might bypass the capitalist stage in their transition to social- 
ism was broached by Marx and Engels and subsequently 
elaborated and refined in the works of Lenin. In his report 
on colonialism and nationalities problems, made to the 
Second Comintern Congress of 1920, Lenin formulated the 
case as follows: . . are we to consider as correct the asser- 
tion that the capitalist stage of economic development is 
inevitable for backward nations now on the road to eman- 
cipation and among whom a certain advance towards 
progress is to be seen since the war? We replied in the 
negative.” 2 

The theory of social progress for backward countries was 
in complete agreement with Lenin’s conception of the world 
revolutionary process as an alliance of the three basic revo- 
lutionary forces, namely, Soviet Russia, the working class 
of the developed capitalist countries, and the national-liber- 
ation movement of the oppressed peoples. Lenin regarded 
the subject as extremely important and considered that it 
should be amply substantiated from a Marxist viewpoint. 

The term “non-capitalist road” was coined somewhat 
later. It was first used in the documents of the Sixth Comin- 
tern Congress in connection with the discussion of the revo- 
lutionary movement in colonial and semi-colonial lands. 
O. W. Kuusinen mentioned in his report to the Congress the 
necessity of accomplishing the very important theoretical 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 33, p. 480. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 244. 
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task set by Lenin, namely, that of “producing the theoreti- 
cal substantiation of the possibility of non-capitalist devel- 
opment in the backward countries. This important theoret- 
ical substantiation is not given in the present draft Theses, 
neither has an attempt been made to produce it. We have 
not had an opportunity to make a serious enough study of 
this question.” 1 The debate revealed that opinions differed, 
but on the whole the speakers agreed that non-capitalist 
development was feasible only in those countries where an 
indigenous bourgeoisie was non-existent and those where an 
imported capitalism existed but not a bourgeois regime. As 
to countries like India or China, which were going through 
the bourgeois-democratic stage of their revolution, non- 
capitalist development was completely out of the question. 

The concept was later confirmed by the experience of 
certain peoples of the Soviet Union as well as by that of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. Today, with the imperial- 
ist colonial system crumbling rapidly all around and with 
the choice of a road of development becoming the crucial 
problem facing the emerging countries, the theory of social 
progress has again acquired urgency from both a scientific 
and a political viewpoint. 

It would be premature to consider all the aspects of this 
complex problem already fully clarified and scientifically 
substantiated. In the main, three points are currently being 
debated: (a) How adequately does the term “non-capitalist 
development” describe the meaning of the process in ques- 
tion? (b) Is it proper to put a broad construction on this 
concept or should “non-capitalist development” be con- 
strued solely as the possibility for a backward country to 
build socialism bypassing the capitalist stage of develop- 
ment? (c) Is there actually any point in drawing a strict 
distinction between the two stages of development of 
emerging countries, that is to say, the non-capitalist and the 
socialist; or are the two essentially the same? 

The Algerian newspaper El Mondjahid of July 12, 1968, 
published an article which contained what was virtually an 
appeal to drop the term “non-capitalist road” which “was 
being used indiscriminately to indicate systems often com- 
pletely unlike both as to their nature and their operation”. 


1 VI kongress Kominterna , Records, Issue 4, Moscow-Leningrad, 

1929, p. 6. 
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The newspaper’s main objection to the term was that “the 
term ‘non-capitalist road* is negative in its very wording. 
It presupposes a system following a road that leads to ‘non- 
capitalism’, that is, to something other than capitalism, 
though not indicating what that ‘something’ is. If we assume 
that this ‘something 1 is not socialism, either, inasmuch as 
there is no mention here of a socialist road, then does not 
the term in question refer to a third road?” 

The author of the article quoted is quite right in consider- 
ing terminology important for the process of cognition. 
Inaccuracy and inconsistency in terminology breed confusion 
of opinion and frequently lead to distortion of the substance 
of the problem in question. Precise terminology is therefore 
of the greatest importance in science. It is possible in this 
sense that the term “non-capitalist road” does not describe 
sufficiently exactly and fully the process that it is used to 
describe. However, what the author of the article quoted 
considers to be a defect of the term in question (i.e., that 
“the term ‘non-capitalist road’ is negative in its very word- 
ing”) is just what we consider to be its merit; for the term 
correctly reflects the essence of the transitional process, in 
which it is precisely the aims of negation that are predom- 
inant. 

When we take up the problem of non-capitalist develop- 
ment we must take into account the following three all- 
important factors: 

(a) the economic backwardness of the Third World 
countries and the inadequate development of social relations 
therein; 

(b) the possibility that current national-liberation revolu- 
tions may develop into socialist revolutions; and 

(c) the existence of a world socialist system that exerts 
a growing influence on world events. 

The socio-economic backwardness of the emerging 
countries, which usually leads to suggestions of a “third 
road”, cannot be an obstacle to social progress. Lenin 
vigorously rejected the notion that the introduction of 
capitalism in the colonies was an essential prerequisite of 
their transition to socialism. From an economic point of 
view, admittedly, the advanced capitalist states are closer 
to socialism than the industrially backward countries, since 
“state-monopoly capitalism is a complete material prep- 
aration for socialism, the threshold of socialism, a rung on 
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the ladder of history between which and the rung called 
socialism there are no intermediate rungs'} In this sense 
“socialism is merely state-capitalist monopoly which is made 
to serve the interests of the whole people and has to that 
extent ceased to be capitalist monopoly ”. 2 Pertinent also is 
Lenin’s remark that “we would hardly have succeeded 
without a definite degree of capitalist development ”. 3 

These quotations from Lenin warn against any over- 
simplified or hasty inference that the socio-economic devel- 
opment of the new national states and their transition to 
socialism can be achieved with ease, without tremendous 
effort, which, moreover, will have to be exerted chiefly by 
these states themselves. 

But that does not mean, of course, that the economically 
backward countries are ordained by fate to wait in idleness 
until all the material prerequisites of socialism are ripe, 
and, specifically, until a state monopoly capitalism has been 
established in them. Marxism rejects such an approach as 
incapable of assuring success. Lenin, it will be recalled, 
challenged all those who suggested adopting a wait-and-see 
attitude in the matter, which meant giving capitalism a 
chance to take firm root in the colonies. 

The emerging countries vary, notably, in regard to their 
level of capitalist development. Some have reached an 
average level. Others may be said to be semi-capitalist, with 
marked feudal and often even tribal relics. Still others are 
on the lowest rung of primitive capitalist accumulation. 
Sometimes yet another group of countries is identified, 
namely, those whose development has stopped at the feudal 
or even pre-feudal stage. Among the new independent coun- 
tries there is not a single one with a purely feudal economy, 
without an admixture of capitalist relations. They differ in 
respect of their level of capitalist development, in respect 
of their capitalist maturity, but none have bypassed the 
capitalist stage. It would be hardly proper therefore to assert 
that only a certain group of the new independent states 
faces the choice of a road or the possibility of development 
along non-capitalist lines. This crucial problem is the focus 
of strife in all of the developing countries: those that have 
opted for the non-capitalist road, those that are following 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 359. 

2 Ibid., p. 358. 

3 Leninsky sbornik XI (Lenin Miscellany XI), p. 397. 
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the capitalist road, and those that have still to make a final 

dC A broad interpretation of the problem of non-capitalist 
development is motivated by the fact that the Third World 
countries, including those where capitalism has taken rather 
fir root, lag socially and economically way behind the 
advanced countries. This socio-economic backwardness 
renders the various processes at work m these countries more 
complicated and their transition from a backward colonial 
svstem to an advanced society susceptible to frequent loss 
of political stability, abrupt turns, unexpected cataclysms, 
and sharp class conflicts. 

It is characteristic of the developing countries that they 
are starting out independently on the road of development 
in an era when capitalism has outlived itself as a social 
system and cannot aid them effectively in building up their 

While capitalism has no future in the countries in 
question as an economic system, it is also the object of 
attack in the political sphere. Even representatives of modern 
capitalism are forced to admit that the national leaders, 
with the exception of some Latin Americans, are in agree- 
ment in rejecting the capitalist method of development as 
slow, inefficient, and unsuited to their conditions - 1 

The non-capitalist road is suggested by the very nature 
of the national-liberation revolutions of our day, which 
cannot be viewed as bourgeois-democratic revolutions that 
merely clear the way for the capitalist development of 
imperialism’s former colonial fringe. In our day, the two 
types of revolutions, national-liberation and socialist, are 
drawing mutually closer. The former are often initially 
directed not only against imperialism and feudal regimes, 
but, in a measure, also against capitalism, that is to say, 
against the same foe as are the socialist revolutions headed 
by the working class. It would be wrong, however, to identity, 
for that reason, the current stage of the national 
liberation with the socialist stage, inasmuch as the former 
pursues chiefly aims of a general democratic nature. 

Modern national-liberation movements may, apparently, 
be said to be transitional-type revolutions, which, while 


1 7he Ideologies of the Developing Nations , New York, London, 

1963, p. 12. 
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retaining some features of bourgeois and bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolutions, gradually acquire those characteristic of 
socialist revolutions. Lenin used to ridicule those who 
“reduced Marxism to such a state of wretchedly liberal 
distortion that nothing exists for them beyond the antithesis 
between bourgeois revolution and proletarian revolution, 
and even this antithesis they interpret in an utterly lifeless 
way ”. 1 

What, then, arc the common features of national- 
liberation and socialist revolutions and in what respects do 
they differ? The question has a direct bearing on the mean- 
ing of non-capitalist development. 

The period of transition from capitalism to socialism, 
through which mankind is now passing, comprises many 
different types and kinds of revolutionary and democratic 
movements having a common ultimate goal but differing in 
respect of their current tasks. It is therefore just as danger- 
ous to classify the various revolutionary movements and 
trends into artificial categories as to make no distinction 
among them. 

The two types of revolutions in question are similar not 
only as to their ultimate goals but also to certain methods 
and techniques used in the implementation of socio-eco- 
nomic and political reforms. 

Modern national-liberation revolutions set themselves — 
and often carry out — tasks which are usually carried out by 
socialist revolutions. Lenin foresaw this possibility when he 
told the Third Comintern Congress that “in the impending 
decisive battles in the world revolution, the movement of 
the majority of the population of the globe, initially directed 
towards national liberation, will turn against capitalism and 
imperialism ”. 2 

There are nevertheless substantial differences between 
them. For example, after achieving a socialist revolution a 
given country takes up at once the task of building a social- 
ist society. It is able to do so because existing socio-economic 
prerequisites are supplemented by the presence of political 
factors essential to socialist construction, notably the direc- 
tion of the revolutionary process by the working class and 
its political party. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 416. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 482. 
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As to national-liberation revolutions, socialist reforms are 
not their immediate aim. They are taken up only after the 
lapse of sufficient time for the necessary socio-economic and 
political factors to mature. Between the achievement of the 
national-liberation revolution, therefore, and the actual 
initiation of socialist construction by the liberated country 
there intervenes a certain historic period, which will prob- 
ably differ from country to country in respect of length and 
characteristic features. 

A feature in common, on the other hand, is that non- 
proletarian strata are, during such a period, in charge of the 
socio-economic and political processes that are to prepare 
the ground for the eventual initiation of socialist construc- 
tion" in the liberated countries. A socialist revolution is 
accomplished when a proletariat has taken shape, which is 
conscious of its identity as a class, which represents a polit- 
ical force capable of heading a revolutionary movement of 
the working and exploited masses, and which has a political 
party fully aware of the aim of the struggle and provided 
with a sound programme of socialist construction. None of 
these important political factors are so far present in the 
countries that have achieved their national-liberation revo- 
lutions. Their political parties, which had headed the liber- 
ation movement and which represented the national 
bourgeoisie and to some extent the petty-bourgeois non- 
proletarian strata, had no clear-cut positive programme for 
the reorganisation of the society. Their basic aim was to 
end imperialist colonial rule. None of these countries have 
so far actually begun building socialism. They are currently 
at the stage of a gradual accumulation of the prerequisites 
of a socialist development yet to begin. 

It would therefore be wrong to identify the period of 
transition from capitalism to socialism initiated by socialist 
revolutions with the period of transition which in most 
liberated countries follows national-liberation revolutions. 
This latter transitional period comprises two stages. The 
first, through which the liberated countries are now going, 
is a period of the growth, formation and organisation of 
social-class and political forces, the accumulation, that is, 
of the socio-economic and political factors needed to under- 
take subsequently a socialist reorganisation of society. The 
second period is that of actual socialist construction. These 
two stages must therefore never be confused, nor the two 
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concepts of “a non-capitalist road” and “socialist develop- 
ment”. To underestimate the elements of socialism is as 
dangerous as to overestimate the positions of socialism in 
the advanced liberated countries, both are liable to create 
the false impression that they have reached a final decision 
on the road to follow. The events that have come to pass 
in Ghana and several other countries should serve as a 
warning against any hasty or biased conclusions in regard 
to this important problem. 

Non-capitalist development, considered as a necessary 
stage in countries with plural economies and immature 
social relations, means above all the development and a 
more clear-cut differentiation of social and class forces, 
their gradual regrouping in such a way as to give the direc- 
tion of the various socio-economic and political processes to 
those classes and political forces which could ensure the 
transition to socialism and the successful building of a 
socialist society. The important thing is to strengthen the 
positions of the working class and the worker-peasant alli- 
ance. The political and ideological thinking of the progres- 
sive non-proletarian elements will increasingly lean towards 
scientific socialism, though this process will undoubtedly 
take time, possibly several decades. The less time it takes 
the shorter will be the period of non-capitalist development; 
that, however, will depend on internal rather than on 
external factors. 

The relationship of internal and external factors in the 
development of national-liberation revolutions has an im- 
portant bearing on the proper understanding of the prob- 
lem of non-capitalist development. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that external factors, above all such as the 
expansion and strengthening of the world socialist system 
and the growing democratic movement, have exceptionally 
influenced the development of the national-liberation move- 
ment. With the world power balance shifting in favour 
of peace, democracy and socialism even a small country, 
enjoying the support of the socialist states, can stand up to 
the imperialists and choose a road of development that is in 
line with its interests. 

A favourable international climate does not, however, 
automatically ensure the solution of all the problems of the 
national-liberation movement, those of internal policies least 
of all. The earliest and strongest influence on the develop- 
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ment of the new independent countries is exercised by in- 
ternal factors, such as the relative strength of class and 
political forces, the degree of activity of the masses, the 
successful mobilisation of all available material and human 
resources in the service of the nationar revolution. External 
aid is effective only when there exists, in the recipient 
country, a strong foundation in the shape of an efficient 
political and economical structure to ensure a rational in- 
teraction of the internal and external factors of social 
progress. 

The Third World countries cannot, admittedly, do 
without external aid, as provided by the industrially devel- 
oped countries. But it should also be admitted that external 
aid, no matter how extensive, cannot be effective unless it 
is seconded by serious efforts on the part of the recipient 
country. It is not enough for the entire people to join in an 
all-out creative effort, though a new society will never be 
built without that. It is necessary that the working people 
as a whole should be made aware of the results of the 
revolution. 

It should be added that Marxists-Leninists worked out 
and developed the theory of a non-capitalist road in the 
expectation that the socialist revolution in Russia would 
start a victorious march of socialist revolutions in the West 
and so make it possible for the backward countries to by- 
pass the painful capitalist stage of development. Certainly 
it would have been much easier for the backward countries 
to catch up with the advanced states if socialism had won 
out in the leading industrial states. The expansion of the 
world socialist system does not, however, depend on the 
victory of socialism in the advanced capitalist states alone: 
the economically backward countries also contribute to its 
expansion. It is possible that in the foreseeable future it 
will expand through the falling away of economically and 
socially backward countries from the world capitalist sys- 
tem. 1 hat possibility calls for a more sober examination 
of the problem. 

It is occasionally suggested that the progressive forces of 
the new independent countries will never be completely 
masters of the situation and able to steer them towards 
socialism until the world socialist system wins a decisive vie- 
tory over capitalism. It is usually pointed out in this con- 
nection that whenever revolution-minded national-demo- 
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cratic forces attempted to introduce radical reforms that 
would have set a country on a non-capitalist road of devel- 
opment, the national revolution faltered and the local 
i cactionaries won out. J he case of Ghana would seemingly 
support this argument. Hence the conclusion that inasmuch 
as the socialist countries cannot fully assure the liberated 
countries development on non-capitalist lines, there can be 
no practical solution of that problem, which consequently 
must remain purely theoretical. Some even argue that the 
progressive elements, should not force events, under the 
circumstances, but simply wait for the world socialist sys- 
tem to arrive at a level of development where the transition 
of the liberated countries to a non-capitalist road would 
be effected almost automatically without provoking any 
domestic complications, either political or economic. Mean- 
while it will be enough merely to propagandise the non-cap- 
ltalist road, while refraining from any more or less visible 
practical efforts. 

until i ccently the accent in discussions concerning 1 non- 
capitalist development has been made almost entirely on 
the external factor and the solution of that problem has 
been described as easy and simple,* nowadays, especially since 
the events, in Ghana and Indonesia, opinion has swung to 
the opposite extreme. There are even attempts to prove 
that developing countries will find it impossible to follow 
a non-capitalist road, at any rate not in the foreseeable 
future. It is suggested, for instance, that it would be more 
realistic and more in line with their present level of socio- 
economic development to strive for “democratic” capitalism, 
rather than to follow a non-capitalist road. 

The difficulties and complications that often accompany 
the transition of the new independent states to non-capital- 


There have been occasional attempts to apply the experience of 
certain peoples of the. U.S.S.R., which had entered the socialist stage 
of development bypassing the capitalist stage, to the liberated countries 
of Asia and Africa, forgetting that in the case of those peoples social 
development took place within the framework of a single state and 
single economic system under the direction of a single Marxist-Leninist 
party at the helm of government. It is one thing to bring a backward 
people up to the level of advanced peoples within a single state, and 
quite another thing to effect the transition to a non-capitalist road of 
countries thousands of miles away from the states of the socialist system 
and existing in entirely different social conditions. Unfortunately, these 
basic differences have not always been taken into account 
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ist development arc no proof that the concept as such is 
unsound. More often than not these difficulties can be laid 
to failure to take proper stock and make proper use of ex- 
ternal and internal factors, to a disregard of the time cle- 
ment, to the impatience of those who are quick to tag as 
socialist any progressive reform in the developing countries. 

Most of the tasks that have to be carried out during the 
period of non-capitalist development are of a negatory na- 
ture, associated with tearing down the old, in most cases 
pre-capitalist, system of economy and social relations, and 
with some measure of restriction of capitalist ownership. 
That, perhaps, is the source of the difficulties, mainly of an 
economic nature, which some of the advanced emerging 
countries experience before passing on to the next, social- 
ist stage of development associated mainly with problems 
of creation and construction. This second stage will prob- 
ably be longer, since the task of socialist construction will 
have to be carried out in conditions of extreme economic 
and social backwardness. It is a fact that the more back- 
ward a country is before gaining independence and the more 
onerous the heritage left it by the colonialists, the more 
complex will be the problems that its people will have to 
face upon embarking on a programme of social progress 
and the greater will be the effort required to build a new 
society. 

Today, the class struggle in the developing countries 
and their relations with the socialist and imperialist states 
may be said to hang upon this problem of the choice of 
a road of development. The choice the developing countries 
ultimately make will largely determine not only their own 
fortunes but the relative strength of class forces in the inter- 
national arena as well. 


3. Role of the State 

During the period of transition the role 
of the state, whose function is to unite all forces taking part 
in the national-liberation revolution and the fight for social 
progress, acquires extraordinary importance. It must be 
guided in its activities by a profound knowledge of the 
unique social conditions prevailing in the emerging country 
concerned. Let us take a closer look at these conditions. 


In the first place, the vastly preponderant element of the 
population is the peasantry, whose influence on the formu- 
lation of state policy is sometimes decisive. 

In the second place, the contradictions between the na- 
tional bourgeoisie and imperialism remain as sharp as ever, 
pushing the former into participation in the united national 
anti-imperialist alignment not only during the period of 
struggle for political independence but also when socio- 
economic reforms are being put through. 

In the third place, the formation of a proletariat proceeds 
here more rapidly than the development of a national bour- 
geoisie and its struggle is directed mainly against the foreign 
monopolies that gather in the national riches of the emerg- 
ing countries. 

In the fourth place, during the period when a colonial 
people wages a struggle to achieve national independence 
a spirit of nationalism is kindled, which rallies all the pat- 
riotically-minded elements. This national spirit and nation- 
al traditions had long been trampled underfoot by the 
colonialists, who had tried to depersonalise the vanquished 
people, imposing alien ways and ideas upon it. It should 
not be surprising, therefore, that nationalism has become 
a driving force in many of the countries carrying on a 
struggle for independence. 

During the period of transition one of the state’s most 
important functions is to achieve a proper integration of 
national and social aims. The state is not, at this stage, a 
dictatorship of any one class. In many cases it strives to 
ensure the co-operation of all nationalist and patriotic forces, 
such as the peasantry, working class, national bour- 
geoisie, intermediate strata, and intellectuals, which, form- 
ing a bloc, would be its mainstay. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that the state seeks to reconcile the classes or their 
antagonisms. We have seen how in Asia and particularly 
in Africa a state comes into being not only where class 
contradictions are objectively irreconcilable but also where 
such contradictions have not yet matured into sharp antag- 
onisms, and class differentiation takes place after a na- 
tional state has been formed. This lends a new aspect to 
the problem of the state and the nature of class struggle in 
the countries in question. In many cases a national state 
was formed before class antagonisms became aggravated. 

Sometimes it is asked to what extent the Chinese leaders’ old 
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and still current theory, which holds that class conflict grows 
sharper as socialism draws nearer, may be applicable to 
developing countries, particularly and especially to those 
that have chosen a non-capitalist road of development. So 
far as the socialist countries are concerned, their experience 
disproves that theory. Given a right policy even abrupt 
shifts in a socialist revolution do not necessarily lead to an 
aggravation of class struggle. 

As for the developing countries, here the applicability of 
the theory appears to be even more doubtful. Countries 
which had started out on the road of capitalist development 
even before winning political independence and in which 
capitalism had taken still firmer root after independence, 
are in a class by themselves, for in them class contradictions 
and class conflict have grown sharper as capitalism devel- 
oped. But as for the countries that have rejected capitalism or 
have not yet definitely decided which road to take, here 
the differentiation of social and political forces that invari- 
ably follows political independence is not necessarily ac- 
companied by an aggravation of the class struggle. 

Theoretically, the progressive national forces in power 
in the advanced liberated countries might feasibly use the 
concrete contributions of all or nearly all the various 
classes in the interests of national independence without the 
class struggle becoming aggravated. In such countries ag- 
gravation^ the class struggle comes when any one class 
attempts to overstep its prerogatives, dominate the other 
forces, and turn the national independence won by the 
united effort of the people to its own selfish advantage. This 
can be prevented, however, by an alliance of all progres- 
sive forces. Hence the concept of a united national-demo- 
cratic front, which should not be regarded as merely a 
tactical move at variance with the overall strategic plan. 
Some countries may find an acceptable pattern for the 
political union of all progressive national forces for the 
joint construction of a new society. Lenin, it will be recalled, 
did not exclude the possibility of compelling the capitalists 
“to submit peacefully and to come over to socialism in a 
cultured and organised fashion, provided they were paid 
well ”. 1 The fact that the Russian bourgeoisie turned down 
the idea of constructive co-operation with the working 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 32, p. 339. 
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classes during the period of transition to socialism does not 
mean that bourgeois elements might not take a loyal stand 
in other countries, under different circumstances. On the 
other hand, of course, it is also possible that a local bour- 
geoisie, on getting on its feet economically, might attempt 
with the aid of the state to establish its political dominance 
over the other classes and social groups and set the country 
on the capitalist road of development. That is why the 
struggle for a national-democratic state that would promote 
development along non-capitalist lines, waged both inside 
and outside the government apparatus, reflects at any given 
moment the balance of class forces and the pitch of class 
conflict. 

The greater role of the state is attributable also to the 
fact that economic considerations are of primary impor- 
tance in the establishment of new relations in the socially 
and economically backward countries. The national bour- 
geoisie being weak both numerically and economically, it 
falls upon the state to ensure higher rates of economic prog- 
ress and organise production in keeping with modern 
science and technology. 

As the national-democratic state gets increasingly involved 
in virtually all spheres of social, political and economic 
activity, it becomes especially important to clarify its status 
and functions in the new independent countries. Economics 
and politics have become closely integrated and interde- 
pendent. That this is so may be seen from the rapid devel- 
opment of the state sector, which is becoming increasingly 
important in the national economy, as well as in the crea- 
tion of various bodies in charge of political, ideological and 
cultural development, etc. 

In view of the greater autonomous powers of the state 
in the Third World countries after political independence, 
the old apparatus of government is not liquidated; instead, 
the old functions and offices are dropped, gradually as a 
rule, and depending on the nature of the state and the 
power ratio of class and political forces, and replaced by 
new ones. The less democratic the state had been during the 
colonial period, the more thoroughly it is apt to be scrapped, 
and, conversely, the more democratic it had been, the 
greater the number of its functions and offices that can be 
used in the new conditions. 

The process of scrapping the old apparatus of govern- 
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mcnt and its various offices, and that of setting up a new 
system of state machinery varies from country to country, 
depending on many different historic and social factors, as 
well as on the national and democratic traditions of the 
countries concerned. However, the greatest importance at- 
taches, possibly, to the growing influence of the progressive 
forces on the state, which gradually work a change in its 
nature by changing its class basis, developing democracy, 
and winning key positions for the revolutionary-democratic 
forces within the apparatus of government. Given specific 
conditions, they may force the development of the advanced 
national-democratic states into states of the socialist type. 
The struggle for the transformation of a national-demo- 
cratic state into a tool of the revolutionary forces that stand 
for far-reaching socio-economic reforms holds forth the 
prospect of a peaceful transition of national-liberation revo- 
lutions to socialism. . 

Progressive forces in the developing countries arc coming 
to realise more and more the need of setting up a state that 
would actually ensure the implementation of radical social 
reforms. They view the basic objectives of a national- 
democratic state in the economic sphere as comprising: (a) the 
liquidation of the colonial and feudal heritage; (b) the so- 
lution of the agrarian problem in favour of the peasantry; 
(c) the ousting of foreign monopoly capital from the nation- 
al economy; (d) the expansion and strengthening of the 
state sector; and (e) a considerable improvement of living 

standards. . , , r . 

While the alliance of democratic forces may be the polit- 
ical basis of a national-democratic state, its economic base 
is the state sector. Only the state sector, which is based on 
a form of ownership higher and more progressive than 
private ownership, can hold its own against foreign capita , 
continue building up a national economy, and draw ele- 
ments of the working class into participation in the man- 
agement of the nation’s industry. When conditions are right 
the existence of a state sector may well become the material 
prerequisite for the transition ol a liberated country to a 
non-capitalist road of development leading to socialism. 

In the political sphere the basic objectives of the state in 
a national democracy are a broad democratisation ol the 
system of government and the social system and the im- 
plementation of a peaceful foreign policy. 
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The domestic and foreign policies of the new independ- 
ent states bear the impress of various socio-economic and 
political factors, such as the level of industrial develop- 
ment; the dependence of the economy on foreign capital; 
the survival of feudal relations; the political maturity and 
consciousness of the working people; the scope and intensity 
of the national-liberation struggle; etc. Some countries may 
pursue independent domestic and foreign policies, while 
others continue to be actually dependent on the imperialist 
states and play second fiddle in their aggressive policies, 
even though they may have been granted formal independ- 
ence. The governments of these latter, protecting the in- 
terests of the ultra-reactionary bourgeois upper crust and 
to a certain extent those of the feudal-landlord elements, 
follow pro-imperialist policies contrary to the national aspi- 
rations of the people, whom they deprive of even the ele- 
mentary freedoms. Countries belonging to the first group 
mentioned above are naturally in a better position to set up 
a progressive national-democratic state. 

In some of the new national states where progressive 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois are in power the people at 
large are granted political rights and in some cases working 
people are admitted to participation in government admin- 
istration. 

Where the big bourgeois and landlords are in power, 
however, an anti-democratic policy is followed, to the det- 
riment of national unity. The reactionary elements of the 
national bourgeoisie resort to repressions in order to re- 
move progressive personalities from participation in the work 
of national development. Such a policy is designed to draw 
the attention of the people away from any current difficul- 
ties and to suppress their anger and indignation over the 
government’s dictatorial methods and one-man rule. Dicta- 
torships and despotic methods of government backed by im- 
perialist bayonets express weakness rather than strength on 
the part of the bourgeoisie. 

A state is strong when the broad masses participate in 
policy-making. In a national democracy the state, by reject- 
ing dictatorial and despotic methods of government, offers 
an opportunity for such participation. 

Such a state cannot, being what it is, follow any other 
than a peaceful foreign policy. It is a force for peace, and 
logically so, for a country that struggles against colonialism 
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in whatever form or guise thereby rejects the threat of war 
that lurks in that system. 

The identification of one or several characteristics should 
not warrant classing a state with the progressive national de- 
mocracies in the process of transition to states of the socialist 
type. All the characteristics of such a state will not appear 
simultaneously, of course. They will appear one by one over 
a certain period of time. That being the case it may be said 
even now that some countries have approached closer to be- 
coming such a state than have others. 

A national-democratic state will apparently pass through 
a number of intermediate stages in its development, which 
will differ in respect of the nature and importance of the 
objectives or functions of the state. The external function 
will probably be dominant in the first stage, that is to say, 
defence against imperialist encroachment aimed at restoring 
the colonial system. In a national democracy priority will 
be given to such tasks as expanding and intensifying the 
anti-imperialist struggle, strengthening political and winning 
economic independence. 

As the national democracy develops through revolution and 
evolution the state will gradually mould the society, creating 
the conditions required for a step-by-step transition to a so- 
ciety in which socialist production relations will predominate. 
Therein lies the main task and historic function of the state 
in a national democracy. 

Using parliamentary and other forms and methods of 
struggle, as well as mass demonstrations, the working people 
should be able to isolate the ultra-reactionary elements and 
bring pressure to bear on the state, so that state power would 
gradually be taken over peacefully by the most progressive 
elements capable of achieving the final aims of the national- 
liberation revolution. 

In the process of their development the national-democratic 
states increasingly rely on the growing power of the socialist 
states and their wealth of experience in the revolutionary 
reorganisation of societies. 

As things stand at present any country that has thrown off 
the colonial yoke should be able, regardless of the level of 
its socio-economic and political development, to undertake 
the building of a national-democratic state and follow the 
road to social progress. In the long run everything will de- 
pend on the political power balance, the pitch of class conflict 
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in a given country, and the vicissitudes and outcome of the 
competition between the two world systems: capitalism and 
socialism. 


4. Armed Forces and Politics 

In many of the new national states of 
Asia and Africa the military have recently found themselves 
in the forefront of political events. This objective develop- 
ment poses a number of problems, the theoretical analysis of 
which is of great practical significance in working out the 
ways and means of uniting progressive forces in the struggle 
against imperialist reaction at home and for national and 
social progress. These problems concern, for example, the 
role of the army in the national-liberation movement and its 
influence on the political activities of the developing coun- 
tries, and the significance of the struggle waged by the masses 
and their various organisations. 

Views differ in regard to the role of the military in the 
national-liberation struggle. Some authors deny them any 
progressive role and label any government set up by military 
putsches reactionary and militarist. Others endeavour to rep- 
resent the military as almost the only national force capable 
of heading a national-liberation revolution. The opinion is 
sometimes voiced that they are capable of taking sole charge 
of the political and economic development of a liberated 
country without the support of the masses and in the absence 
of a progressive political party. 

None of these views is warranted, because their proponents 
are content with a superficial apprehension of events without 
heeding the socio-economic and political processes going on 
deep down in the Third World countries and apparently for- 
getting that the nature of a social movement is determined 
not only by the identity of those in charge but also by 
its objective achievements and the objective purposes it 
serves. 

An assessment of the role of the military in national-liber- 
ation movements, as of any other social phenomenon, re- 
quires a class approach. Their status within a society depends 
on the nature of the society concerned, the relationship of the 
class and political forces, and the scope and pitch of the rev- 
olutionary movement. In any class society the revolutionary 
struggle of the working people inevitably draws the military 
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into the political maelstrom. Lenin wrote, “The troops cannot 
be, have never been, and will never be neutral .” 1 

The development of the national-liberation movement in 
Asia and Africa shows that armies, far from remaining 
neutral, are drawn into active participation in the political 
activities of their countries and often play a decisive role in 
the development of events. Several factors contribute to 
this. 

In the first place, whenever the basic classes of a bourgeois 
society are inadequately developed there occurs objectively 
a growth of the intermediate strata, such as the civilian and 
military intelligentsia, which become relatively more inde- 
pendent in respect of classes than do similar strata in coun- 
tries with a more highly developed class structure. 

The officer element in the countries in question are as a 
rule little related to the landlord class and the big bourgeoi- 
sie. Officers come mainly from petty-bourgeois families, ur- 
ban and rural, that is to say, from social strata whose social 
status, in the economically backward countries, is much near- 
er to the working people than to the upper-crust bourgeoisie. 
That is why patriotically-minded officers are hostile to cap- 
italism as well and not only to imperialism and colonialism. 

In the second place, unlike a developed society where the 
military are the most staid and inert constituent, in indus- 
trially underdeveloped countries they are the most enlightened 
and dynamic force. That is because here the military have to 
do with modern battle materiel the mastering of which calls 
for frequent trips abroad to meet fellow-officers in advanced 
countries. They begin to realise, in advance, perhaps, of any 
other groups, the disadvantages of their countries’ economic 
and technological backwardness. “Hence,” as Keith Hopkins, 
British professor of sociology, aptly remarks, “the modernis- 
ing fervour of the military and its willingness to intervene 
and take over from politicians who lack or neglect such a 
perspective .” 2 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 9, p. 264. 

2 Keith Hopkins, “Civil-Military Relations in Developing Coun- 
tries”, The British Journal of Sociology , London, 1966, Vol. XVII, No. 2; 
June 1966, p. 170. It is difficult to agree with the author, however, 
when he asserts that “in its role as defender of the nation, then, the 
army may see itself and be seen by others as standing above the self- 
interested vagaries of political polemic; and this image may serve as 
a legitimation of its interference in politics ‘in the national interest’ ” 
(ibid., p. 171). 
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(<ontact with modern production methods means contact 
with progressive thought for the officers. And when they 
return home they become particularly heenly aware of the 
crying need for political and socio-economic change, even 
though they may not always have a clear-cut programme 
ready for constructing a new society. 

In the third place, the military have not remained aloof 
from the peoples’ struggle for national liberation and became 
susceptible to ideas of freedom at an early stage. In many 
Asian and African lands national armies were formed as the 
national-liberation movement developed, and they were thus 
a progressive, anti-imperialist force from the very beginning. 
Such was the case in Algeria, where the National-Liberation 
Army composed of indigent peasants, workers, and petty 
bourgeois fought an anti-colonial war and reflected the inter- 
ests and aspirations of the entire Algerian people. The nu- 
cleus of the Burmese Independence Army, which played an 
important part in clearing the country of the Japanese invad- 
ers and British colonialists, was also composed of peasants, 
workers, and the lower urban strata. 

In the fourth place, finally, in many of the liberated coun- 
tries, both during the war of national liberation and even more 
so after political independence was won, political parties 
appeared to be structurally too vague to take charge of their 
countries’ development. There were no bourgeois parties 
strong enough to govern in virtually any of the liberated 
countries, with the possible exception of India. As for com- 
munist parties, these were either non-existent in most of the 
countries in question or else were the object of ferocious re- 
pressions, driven underground, and therefore unable to exer- 
cise a sufficiently active influence on the course of events. 

In most cases the parties that came to power could be re- 
garded rather as organisations on the National Front lines, 
uniting socially, politically and ideologically heterogeneous 
forces and insufficiently prepared to tackle the incomparably 
more complicated tasks faced by peoples that had achieved 
a sovereign status. 

The factors we have mentioned go to explain to some 
extent why political developments in many Third World 
countries brought the military to the forefront as the society’s 
most highly organised force. 

It would nevertheless be a mistake, in theory as in practice, 
to disregard the fact that the army’s functions and status in 
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the society change substantially as the national-liberation 
movement develops, as socio-economic problems acquire prior- 
ity and economics become increasingly important for the new 
national states. The military leaders who had come to power 
with the aid of the army begin to realise that the army, where 
orders and instructions underlie all activities, is no substitute 
for a society’s democratic institutions, without which no na- 
tional revolution can make good headway. 

Many of these military leaders become increasingly con- 
vinced, on coming face to face with the realities, that an 
army, lacking a definite political and ideological platform 
and being inexperienced in the sphere of political organisa- 
tion of the people and economic development, cannot substi- 
tute for a party as the society’s guiding force; and that to 
build a new way of life and wage a victorious war against 
imperialism and colonialism it is necessary to secure the ac- 
tive participation of the working people and its most progres- 
sive elements. 

It is possible for a revolutionary movement to develop even 
in the absence of a progressive political party. But if the vic- 
tory of a revolution is to be made secure and a new society 
is to be built there must be a party that reflects the ideology 
of the working classes and bases its activities on a knowledge 
of the objective laws of social development. An army cannot 
serve as a substitute for such a party, because armies have 
their own specific tasks to perform, relating above all to the 
safeguarding of revolutionary gains from encroachments on 
the part of foreign imperialist forces and domestic reaction- 
aries. Moreover an army, lacking social and ideological 
unity, will find itself split into two opposing camps as soon 
as it comes to choosing the road of national development, for 
the process of class differentiation, exacerbated after political 
independence, will not have passed it by. 

In these circumstances the patriotic officer element, reflect- 
ing the frame of mind of the masses and enjoying their sup- 
port, will unhesitatingly elect to carry on the national-libera- 
tion revolution, and put through radical socio-economic re- 
forms that would pave the way for the subsequent advance of 
their respective countries along the road of social progress. 
Other officer elements, however, being under the inlluence of 
imperialist and domestic reaction, will either assume a wait- 
and-see attitude or openly challenge the revolution. The ex- 
perience of military coups in a number of Asian and African 
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countries has shown that while the army can play a progres- 
sive role in a national-liberation movement it can easily be- 
come a tool in the hands of the forces of reaction if the in- 
fluence of democratic ideas shrinks. 

In certain cases the army serves to accelerate the progres- 
sive development of a newly-independent state, while in 
others, on the contrary, it acts as a check on such develop- 
ment. The army is an institute within the framework of a 
society, in which democratic ideas coexist reasonably peace- 
fully with reactionary views, engendering the danger that 
individual partisans of these views may attempt to use the 
army or a part of it against the revolution. Just which one 
of these latent tendencies within the army — the democratic 
or the reactionary— will predominate at a given historical 
stage, depends on many factors, but above all on the 
scope and pitch of the revolutionary movement in a given 
country, which can create mental ferment in the army and 
win all or a considerable part of it over to the revolu- 
tion. 

Sometimes the leaders of a military coup d'etat are moti- 
vated less by political considerations than by a purely career- 
inspired desire to seize power. It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that the imperialists follow the development of any 
such tendencies among the military with great avidity, ready 
to use them in their colonialist interests. 

It is impossible not to see the connection between the mili- 
tary putsches in certain African countries and the subversive 
activities of the imperialist powers in Africa, which count 
strongly on the military. They are ably taking advantage of 
the fact that the character and structure of the armed forces 
of many African countries have changed but little since the 
colonialists made their exit. Most continue to be mercenary 
armies trained by Western instructors. There is a marked 
trend here and there towards an activation of the rightist 
military, which had been temporising for quite some time but 
have now taken advantage of the situation to strike a blow at 
the democratic forces of the countries concerned. In Indone- 
sia, for instance, state power is actually in the hands of the 
army, within which a struggle, not always clearly observable, 
is going on between two tendencies: the rightist and the leftist. 
It is quite characteristic, incidentally, that efforts to reconcile 
these two tendencies and effect even a temporary unification 
of the army are being made by military leaders not under 
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anti-imperialist or anti-colonialist slogans, as before, but 
under the slogans of anti-communism. 

Underestimation of the value of political propaganda in 
the army and the tendency to treat it as a force alien to 
politics may have lamentable consequences for a national re- 
volution, as leaders of the national-liberation movement in- 
creasingly point out. In some of the Arab countries, as in 
Syria, for instance, the army’s political activity had resulted 
from the instability of the regime, which had failed to imple- 
ment the promised programme. It was in these circumstances 
that the patriotic officers challenged the regime in power, 
using the army as the most efficiently organised force. These 
events were essentially revolutionary for they set the country 
on the road of social progress in the interests of the masses. 
Notwithstanding this seemingly favourable circumstance, 
however, the Syrian leaders did not confine themselves to 
the army, whose support they nevertheless used with good 
effect, but sought to draw the working people into the sphere 
of public and political activities, even going to the extent of 
organising and arming volunteer detachments when the fate 
of the revolution hung in the balance. And in spite of the 
fact that the army played an important part in altering the 
political situation in Syria, as in several other Arab countries, 
it is hard to believe that it was precisely the army, as some 
assert, that pushed the Baas party to the left, hastened the 
differentiation of forces within it, and set the country on a 
new road of political development, and that it was this swing 
to the left that caused radical shifts within the Baas party. 
Only a careless observer will gain the impression that in the 
progressive Arab countries the army stands above classes and 
political parties. 

As a matter of fact the situation is more involved. From 
the viewpoint of class allegiance state power in the countries 
in question is in the hands of the petty bourgeoisie. 1 he state 
reflects the interests of broad petty-bourgeois strata, notably 
the peasantry, even though it largely regards the army, and 
especially the patriotic-officer elements, as its mainstay. Bour- 
geois authors occasionally assert that the army’s role in the 
developing countries of Asia and Africa consists largely in 
its constituting a so-called intermediate class, whereas in the 
advanced capitalist countries the army strives to identify 
itself, so to speak, with that class. This is the viewpoint, for 
instance, of William R. Polk, an American author, who writes 
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that “where new state organs have been established, they are 
often staffed by men who were recently army officers. For 
example, in Egypt the Suez Canal Authority and the Petro- 
leum Authority are staffed by many former officers. Simi- 
larly in Sudan, 1 urkey and Iraq officers have assumed civil- 
ian functions”. 1 Hence the author’s conclusion that the army 
constitutes a special so-called intermediate class. Excessive 
stress on the army’s independent role can be found in other 
writings. An assertion with which it is hard to agree runs as 
follows: “When classes, in the modern sense, are embryonic 
and unorganised, in the emerging states, and class organisa- 
tions are weak, the army can act objectively as the most im- 
portant stable, broad and independent organisation.” 2 

The army is not a class by itself or a supra-class force: 
rather, it is a tool in the hands of a certain class. “In every 
class society,” wrote Lenin, “the oppressor class is always 
armed.” 3 

A great deal of attention has lately been given in some of 
the leading countries of Asia and Africa to the search for 
those forms of political organisation of the masses that would 
be the most acceptable to the country concerned and the most 
in line with its social and national conditions. Thus, efforts 
are being made to reorganise mass parties in such a manner 
that they would unite the most progressive forces dedicated 
to the revolution. This work is making slow headway so far, 
it must be admitted, and efforts to accelerate it have been 
very tentative, especially when compared with reforms in the 
socio-economic sphere. General Ne Vin, Chairman of Burma’s 
Revolutionary Council, once remarked, speaking of the neces- 
sity of strengthening the Burma Socialist Programme Party, 
that that party, which should be the people’s political leader, 
was still, four years since its inception, unprepared to exercise 
that leadership. 

The process of mass political organisation varies from 
country to country. Some newly-independent countries hold to 
the one-party system of government, while others prefer a 
coalition of progressive political parties united in a common 


1 William R. Polk, 7 he United States and the Middle East , New 
Jersey, 1964, p. 47. 

2 See Asia i Afrika segodnya ( Asia and Africa Today), No. 9, 
Moscow, 1966, p. 5. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol 23, p. 80. 
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national-democratic front. It would be wrong to generalise 
the experience of any one or a number of countries and me- 
chanically apply it to others. Regardless of the form the polit- 
ical organisation of the masses may take in this or that coun- 
try, the main point is that a new society cannot be built 
without their active participation. 

The experience of the U.A.R., Burma, Algeria, Syria, and 
certain other countries has shown that the army has an im- 
portant role to play in the national-liberation movement, 
being one of its lighting units. It can fulfil its mission, how- 
ever, only if it serves the interests of the people, finds its prop- 
er place in the society, and soberly assesses its possibilities 
in regard to directing the complex processes of the economic, 
social and political development of the ncwly-independent 
state. 


5. Democratisation of Social Life 

Democratisation of social life is one of 
the most urgent problems of the Third World. And while 
this problem is being widely discussed both in the emerging 
states and elsewhere, its solution is unfortunately too often 
seen as a mere comparison of the one-party and the multi- 
party systems of government, thereby obscuring a broad pre- 
sentation of the problem based on the consideration of all of 
its various aspects. 

Advocates of the so-called parliamentary democracy on 
West European lines are critical of the leaders of those de- 
veloping countries which have adopted the one-party system 
of government, thus allegedly trampling underfoot the dem- 
ocratic freedoms. In Burma such an accusation was made 
against the revolutionary government both by the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League, largely right-wing social- 
ist, and by the ex-governing Union Party. Solicitous of bour- 
geois interests, they called for the re-establishment of a “par- 
liamentary democracy”, alleging that, possibly, “there is 
danger that not only democracy, but religion and justice will 
disappear under a system of one-party Communist dictator- 
ship”. 1 

It is rightly emphasised in the records of the Revolution- 
ary Council that, in the conditions of Burma, any return to 

1 The Nation , Rangoon, Oct. 15, 1963. 
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“parliamentary democracy” would be a step backward. The 
long term of Anti-Fascist League and Union Party adminis- 
tration has made it plain to many (including some of the 
Revolutionary Council leaders who had also believed that 
socialism could be reached step by step, through successive 
stages of “parliamentary democracy”) that the so-called “par- 
liamentary democracy” in Burma had served the narrow class 
interests of the national bourgeoisie and not those of the ma- 
jority of the people. The Revolutionary Council believes that 
it must develop “only such a form of democracy as will pro- 
mote and safeguard the socialist development”. 1 

There has never been any such thing as a “classless” or 
“supra-class” democracy. Democracy has always reflected the 
interests of definite classes. It is therefore not the adoption 
of a one-party or multi-party system of government that is a 
criterion of democratic development in a given country: the 
real criterion is the nature of the ruling party and the iden- 
tity of those whose interests it reflects. Sekou Toure rightly 
pointed out that democracy is genuine and complete only if 
it is based exclusively on safeguarding the interests of the 
people. That, he said, was the only form of democracy and 
the only interpretation of the word “democracy” Guinea 
recognised. 2 

In the countries of Tropical Africa, where the pattern of 
class differentiation is none too clear, it is natural to expect 
the appearance of national political parties formed, as a 
general rule, in the wake of mass movements and united by 
their common anti-imperialist and anti-colonial aims. Julius 
Nyerere, President of Tanzania, wrote as follows on this 
subject: 

“The new nations of the African continent are emerging 
today as the result of their struggle for independence. This 
struggle for freedom from foreign domination is a patriotic 
one which necessarily leaves no room for difference. 
It unites all elements in the country so that, not only in 
Africa but in any other part of the world facing 
a similar challenge, these countries are led by a nation- 
alist movement rather than by a political party or parties. 
The same nationalist movement, having united the people 

1 The System of Correlation of Man and His Environment , The 
Burma Socialist Programme Party, The Union of Burma, Rangoon, 
1963, p. 47. 

2 See Voice of Africa , Vol. 2, No. 7, July 1962, p. 21. 
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and led them to independence, must inevitably form the first 
government of the new state; it could hardly be expected 
that a united country should halt in mid-stream and volun- 
tarily divide itself into opposing political groups just for the 
sake of conforming to what I have called the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
form of democracy’ at the moment of independence. Indeed, 
why should it? Surely, if a government is freely elected by 
the people, there can be nothing undemocratic about it simply 
because nearly all the people rather than merely a section of 
them have chosen to vote it into power.” 1 

Criticism of the one-party system has a social background. 
Proponents of the bourgeois way of life view with concern 
the determination of some of the new national states to put 
an end to their dependence on the imperialist powers and 
take the road of social progress. That is why the bourgeois 
advocates of democracy concentrate their fire on the progres- 
sive developing countries, though one-party rule, it will be 
recalled, exists in some of the developing countries of West- 
ern leanings, too. 

Anxious to prevent any unity among the oppressed nations, 
the colonialists have resorted to a variety of methods, includ- 
ing that of creating a multitude of political parties and then 
setting these against one another. In Congo (Kinshasa), for 
example, they banned the creation of any national political 
organisations and set up exclusively tribal associations. This 
policy produced a great many minor parties, for there were 
something like 70 distinct ethnic groups in the country. Over 
100 political parties took part in the elections of 1959-1960. 
And in the March 1965 elections at Kinshasa, 65 parties 
nominated 305 candidates for the seven available parliament 
seats. 2 

A more or less similar situation existed in Nigeria and 
some other countries. It is very doubtful, too, The African 
Communist rightly remarks, “that Northern Nigeria under 
its feudal leadership is more ‘democratic’ with its multi- 
party system, than Guinea, with its socialist-inclined one- 
party system”. 3 


1 Quoted from Africa Speaks , New York, 19G1, p. 33. 

2 See Dorothy Dodge, African Politics in Perspective , Princeton, 
1966, pp. 156-57. 

3 Tne African Communist , No. 19, Octobcr-Deccmber’ 1964, pp. GO- 

61. 
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The peoples of Asia and Africa object to the thoughtless 
transplantation to their native soil of specimens of West 
European and North American bourgeois democracy. The 
ideologists of imperialism, powerless to graft alien ways of 
life and thinking on the liberated nations, endeavour to 
prove that democracy will never thrive in the countries in 
question. “Nor should we forget,” writes one such author, 
“that democracy is a by-product of plenty, and that it 
flourishes best in societies which are rich and homogeneous. 
The enemy of liberty is instability, sectionalism, poverty, an 
absence of national unity and discipline, yet these are the 
conditions which the great majority of African states have 
inherited. Small wonder that so many Africans, although 
they believe in liberty and democracy, find that these con- 
ditions make it hard to stand by their principles.” 1 Fenner 
Brockway, an English Labourite who takes much the same 
view, asserts that conditions in Africa do not favour the 
creation of a liberal society, which, allegedly, is why dem- 
ocratic socialism with its equal consideration for the rights 
of the individual and for economic collectivism will take 
root here only on a very limited scale. 2 Bourgeois authors 
do occasionally envisage the possibility of some democracy 
in the countries in question, but “only if the elite is willing 
to be the teacher and parent of democracy in a society which 
by its nature does not incline in that direction — and if, fur- 
thermore, it gets enough of the right kind of assistance from 
abroad”. 3 

Political systems develop under the influence of objective 
factors and with reference to national and democratic 
tradition. What may be progressive for some countries, and 
in line with their objective circumstances, may be of no 
value for others. Given different backgrounds, even one and 
the same phenomenon may have different consequences for 
the national-liberation struggle. The one-party system, for 
example, when it is based on a common national movement 
uniting all the revolutionary and democratic forces concerned, 
is one thing; but that same system, if used to bar the 
most progressive and revolutionary forces from political 
activity, will be quite another thing. 

1 African Affairs , Vol. 63, No. 252, July 1964, p. 196. 

2 Fenner Brockway, African Socialism , London, 1963, p. 20. 

3 Development and Society , ed. by David E. Novack and Robert 
Lekachman, New York, 1964, p. 404. 
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In some of the developing countries, unfortunately, there 
is a tendency to adopt a somewhat oversimplified approach 
to this problem, apparently in the belief that the one-party 
system will prove a cure-all for any ills. There is, indeed, 
a certain logic in the desire of national leaders to counter 
the efforts of the reactionaries, foreign and internal, to split 
the national front of progressive forces with a single efficient 
apparatus of political government. Moreover, efforts to 
accelerate the creation of a single political party will be 
pressed all the more energetically if the social and class 
changes taking place in a given emergent country are par- 
ticularly radical and the resistance of the privileged classes 
and groups therefore particularly strong and vicious. 

There are some, however, who are inclined to view the 
problem of setting up one-party government not as that of 
uniting existing progressive parties on the basis of a jointly 
elaborated single progressive ideological platform, but, 
rather, as that of establishing the monopoly of one party 
by dissolving the other revolutionary parties and organisa- 
tions inasmuch as the party taking the initiative in the given 
instance happens to be in power. Such an approach to the 
problem might prove damaging to the unity of all the 
patriotic, revolutionary and democratic forces concerned, 
and might discourage the masses from participating in the 
country’s political life. Yet it is well known that the masses, 
if they have no voice in policy-making, lose interest in policy 
implementation. To effectively withstand imperialist pres- 
sure and achieve progress in the sphere of national and 
social development the new independent states must make 
the masses their mainstay and weld a strong union of all the 
national-democratic forces, the communists included. 

And if a sharp aggravation of internal contradictions is 
to be avoided at the current stage of the national-liberation 
movement and a united front is to be created to face the 
imperialists and internal reactionaries, it is essential to make 
good use of the positive contributions of all the patriotic, 
revolutionary and progressive forces, regardless of the 
classes, parties or political trends with which they may be 
affiliated. 

Important steps have been taken in a number of new 
national states to expand and strengthen democracy. In 
Algeria, for instance, workers’ and peasants’ self-government 
committees have been set up; in the U.A.R., the National 
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Congress of People’s Forces proclaimed the formation of an 
Arab Socialist Union and ruled that in future all political 
bodies in the republic (including parliament) should reserve 
50 per cent of all seats for the workers and fellahs; in Bur- 
ma, workers’ councils are being set up at industrial plants. 
Reliance on the working classes and their participation in 
building a new life are recognised to be essential for effective 
progress in the social sphere, as may be seen from the pro- 
grammes of some of the national-democratic parties. 

It should be stressed, however, that democratisation in 
the developing countries is restricted mainly to the economic 
sphere. At the current stage of the national-liberation rev- 
olutions the economic independence of the former colonies and 
semi-colonies does, of course, acquire extreme urgency and 
vital importance. And it would, therefore, be wrong to draw 
an artificial line between the struggle for economic independ- 
ence and the political struggle. Nevertheless, artificial re- 
straint of the democratisation of social life, however involved 
that process may be, is liable to interfere with the attainment 
of the general democratic objectives of the national-liberation 
revolutions. When the masses do not take an active part in 
social and political life the reactionaries find it relatively 
easy to deal with progressive regimes by means of plots and 
military putsches. Indeed, what but an inadequate degree of 
social democratisation can explain the fact that the reaction- 
aries still succeed in staging their counter-revolutionary plots 
here and there with the masses practically inert! If the peo- 
ple were given a chance to actively participate in the rev- 
olutionary reorganisation of society, if they came to feel 
themselves masters in their own house, the emergent coun- 
tries would find it easier to stand up to the incessant plots 
and intrigues of the reactionaries, foreign and domestic. 
More than that: unless the working people do take an active 
part in the revolution and display bold initiative, it will 
be simply impossible to follow through to the end the pro- 
gressive socio-economic reforms initiated in some of the 
advanced developing countries of Asia and Africa and create 
conditions for their transition to socialism. 

These problems of expanding and strengthening democ- 
racy will gain greater and greater relative importance as 
the social development of the countries in question progresses, 
for no national programme envisaging the building of 
a new society can be implemented without the broad, active 


and conscious participation of the whole people. “Capitalism 
cannot be vanquished,” wrote Lenin, “without taking over 
the banks , without repealing private ownership of the means 
of production. These revolutionary measures, however, can- 
not be implemented without organising the entire people 
for democratic administration of the means of production 
captured from the bourgeoisie, without enlisting the entire 
mass of the working people, the proletarians, semi-proletar- 
ians and small peasants, for the democratic organisation 
of their ranks, their forces, their participation in state 
affairs .” 1 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 23, p. 25. 


Chapter Seven 

IDEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION 
MOVEMENT 


.... . Unique and difficult are the conditions 

in which the ideological struggle is being waged in the lands 
ot Asia and Africa. I he peoples of these vast continents 
only recently freed from colonial slavery are assisting at 
the genesis of ideological trends, and the process is far from 
over. I he world outlook that is taking shape here under the 
influence of progressive theories is feeling the impact of 
other ideas as well. There are those who would have us 
believe that theories and ideas worked out elsewhere are not 
appropriate for Asia and Africa, which need, allegedly a 
‘ purely Asian” or a “purely African” theory, different from 
all others. Many nationalist personalities insist on the need 
to discover a special, different way of development, and are 
stiongly seconded in their opinion by imperialist propa- 
ganda. The ideologists of neo-colonialism are endeavouring 
| ?™ ln the n ,<; w independent states over to the idea of a 
I hird Road”, under cover of which capitalist relations 
could expand and gain strength. 

This complex background of mass illiteracy, poor organ- 
isation and often inadequate political education among the 
proletariat, on the one hand, and of the powerful influence 
ol imperialist propaganda, on the other, hinders the spread- 
ing of progressive revolutionary theory and aggravates the 
ideological atmosphere in the Third World countries. At 
the same time this atmosphere, still in a state of flux, seeth- 
ing with renunciation of the hateful colonial past, and seek- 
ing for new ideas, offers good prospects for the establish- 
ment of a progressive revolutionary world outlook. 

1. Socialist Trends 

in the Developing Countries 

The peoples of the Asian and African 
countries that have thrown off their colonial yoke are feel- 
ing, today, the great drawing power of socialism. This is 
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reflected in the wide dissemination of the theories of scien- 
tific socialism, in the genuine socio-economic reforms in 
some of these countries, and in the emergence of various 
socialist trends. 

These socialist leanings in the developing countries arc 
quite varied both as to form and content. Three types of 
attitude towards socialist ideas have now become prominent 
in these countries, though there are others, of course, which 
would be hard to classify. 

There exist, to begin with, the concepts embraced by the 
national-democratic forces that are intent on a revolutionary 
reorganisation of society by means of broad socio-economic 
reforms, which would lay a basis for development in the 
direction of socialism. At congresses of governing political 
parties and in the official utterances of the leaders of such 
countries as, for example, the U.A.R., Burma, Algeria, Mali, 
Guinea, Congo (Brazzaville), Syria, and Tanzania, there has 
been serious discussion of ways and means of a transition 
to socialism, the meaning of fundamental socialist princi- 
ples, application of such principles to the social and national 
conditions actually existing in the developing countries, the 
nature of socio-economic reforms, interrelations of socialism 
and democracy, etc. 

In the second place, there have been appearing in several 
countries various conceptions, essentially bourgeois, in which 
the proclamation of “socialist aims” is mainly no more than 
declaratory. A number of sovereign states of Asia and Afri- 
ca indicate the establishment of a socialist society as an 
ultimate aim, without explaining how that aim is to be 
achieved. That is a sign of the times, inasmuch as the po- 
litical parties and national leaders concerned thereby as 
much as equate socialism to the more or less democratic 
social reforms effected in conditions of capitalist develop- 
ment. This view is valid, for example, in respect of the 
Indian “democratic socialism”, the “African socialism" of 
Senegal and Kenya, the “Destour socialism” of Tunisia, etc. 

In the third place, some pseudo-socialist conceptions have 
emerged in a number of Asian and African countries, in 
which the word “socialism” is used speciously, as a cover 
for the reactionary essence of forces in reality hostile to 
socialism. This is a case of political parties or groups using 
the popularity of socialism among the masses to safeguard 
the interests of the reactionaries and to either veil or 


justify their pro-imperialist attitudes. Here belong the reac- 
tionary groups that preach “Moslem socialism”, the right- 
wing socialist leaders of India, Indonesia, and Burma, and 
others of their ilk. 

To gain a proper understanding of this new and intricate 
social background in Asia and Africa it is necessary to 
make an analysis, in their concrete historic context, of all 
the countless and extremely varied socialist programmes, as 
well as of the steps actually taken to implement them. In 
evaluating this or that trend of socialism it is necessary to 
ask what class interests are the object of concern of its 
adherents, in what sort of conditions they are acting, what 
socio-economic policies they are advancing, and what kind 
of state power they are promoting. 

A common feature of most of the socialist trends in the 
Asian and African countries is a rejection of capitalism, 
though for different social-class motives. The U.A.R. National 
Charter, which is the country's political programme, 
emphasises that “Those who call for freedom of capital 
imagining that to be the road to progress are gravely 
mistaken. In the countries forced to remain underdeveloped, 
capital in its natural development is no longer able to lead 
the economic drive .” 1 

The programme documents of the Revolutionary Council 
of Burma are also based on rejection of the capitalist road 
as unsuited to the country. They run, in part, as follows: 
“In the age of capitalism the means of production are in 
the hands of the capitalist class de jure merely by virtue of 
the bourgeois legal system, and the class which holds no 
capital, i.e., the working class, is exploited." “Nor should 
we rely on the social and political systems which can no 
longer serve society and which permit exploitation of man 
by man, nor on those classes and strata who are defending 
those systems .” 2 

The urban and rural masses of the developing countries 
judge capitalism by their experience of their recent colonial 
past. For them, colonial oppression and capitalism are one 
and the same thing. Fearful of a return of colonialism, they 
put no trust in economic development by private capital. And 


1 The Charter , Cairo, 1962, p. 50. 

2 The System of Correlation of Man and His Environment . pp. 20, 
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that explains why even in those countries which have opted 
for the capitalist road the ruling parties are forced to pub- 
licly criticise capitalism and use socialist slogans in order 
to gain the trust of the masses. 

At the annual sessions of the Indian National Congress 
Party, currently in power, there is never any lack of public 
condemnation of the growing power of the Indian monop- 
olies and their growing political influence. At one of the 
meetings of this party’s All-India Committee the late Jawa- 
harlal Nehru called the monopolies enemies of socialism 
and said that the country had deviated from socialism in 
the same measure as the monopolies had grown over the 
past several years. 1 * No effective steps, however, have gen- 
erally been taken, in consequence of such criticism, to 
restrain the country’s development on capitalist lines. Expe- 
rience shows, on the contrary, that capitalist relations are 
being rapidly established and expanded in India, and that 
capital is being concentrated in the hands of a small but 
powerful group of monopoly associations. 

The ideologists of Indian “democratic socialism”, in criti- 
cising capitalism, call only for some restriction of private 
capital enterprise. Desiring to moderate in some way the 
socio-economic contradictions of capitalist development ag- 
gravated by the legacy left by colonial rule, they are 
endeavouring to prevent big industry from smothering petty 
industry, which currently employs a force of about 20 mil- 
lion (as compared to 4 million engaged in big industry). 
W ell aware that in the India of today, with her tremen- 
dous pressure of population, ruining petty industry would 
probably lead to the pauperisation of great numbers of 
workers, possibly producing a social outburst, these ideolo- 
gists call for a certain decentralisation of the means of 
production through the development of a network of small 
enterprises, including craft industries. They would like to 
use socialist slogans as a cover-up for what is essentially 
capitalist development, and to retain the existing bourgeois 
production relations, adapting them to India’s distinctive 
historic and national features. 

In those countries where the achievement of political inde- 
pendence brought the bourgeois-landlord bloc to power, 
criticism of capitalism is motivated chiefly by a desire to 


1 Pravda , June 20, 19G4. 
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perpetuate feudal and semi-feudal relations. While the 
national bourgeoisie of these countries may be interested in 
a break-down of feudal relations, it is hesitant about any 
infringement of landlord property rights. As a general rule 
it envisages leaving big estates in the hands of the land- 
lords while co-operating as far as possible in turning them 
into capitalist-type economies. For their part the feudal 
landlords realise that capitalism has gained a footing, in 
greater or lesser measure, even here, and that it will be 
impossible to maintain feudal relations in their ‘■pure” 
form, and therefore favour a form of development which 
would serve to retain for a long time to come semi-feudal 
relations not only in the national economy but also in 
political life, state government, and ideology. 

The emerging countries are taking the road of independ- 
ent development in an epoch when capitalism has outlived 
itself and a change-over from capitalism to socialism is in 
progress on a large scale the world over. The conviction is 
spreading that only socialism can bring a fundamental im- 
provement of living standards and ensure rapid economic 
and social progress, and this conviction is being strengthened 
nowadays not only by the achievements of the world social- 
ist system, but also by the experience of carrying out the 
broad democratic programme of national-liberation rev- 
olution by the peoples concerned themselves. 

That capitalism holds little charm for the Third W 7 orld 
states is something that even its advocates are constrained 
to admit. Thus Hans Morgenthau, an American professor, 
writes that the Soviet Union has achieved what ‘‘the more 
enlightened underdeveloped nations seek: a drastic increase 
in national output through rapid industrialisation. . . . Seek- 
ing the same results,” he goes on to say, ‘‘the underdevel- 
oped nations cannot help being attracted by the methods 
which brought about these results elsewhere. In contrast, the 
slow process, stretching over centuries, through which the 
nations of the W T est achieved a high standard of living 
through industrialisation must appeal much less to them.” 1 

Bourgeois economists and politicians trying to make cap- 
ital out of the real and imaginary difficulties involved in 
building socialism advise the emerging states to refrain 


1 Hans Morgenthau, “A Political Theory of Foreign Aid”, The 

American Political Science Reineiv , Vol. LVI, No. 2, June 1962, p. 307. 
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entirely from any measures calculated to restrict or eliminate 
private enterprise . 1 They point in this connection to the 
historical experience of capitalist countries. We know, how- 
ever, that it took Western Europe several centuries to de- 
velop its productive forces to their present level. And it 
should also be kept in mind that the capitalist states of the 
West achieved their development in no small measure by 
looting their colonies. The experience of Latin America 
shows that the capitalist road leads to economic dependence 
of the former colonies on the imperialist powers. In the 
emerging countries, progressive elements are watching the 
socialist states, which have made giant strides in the de- 
velopment of their productive forces within the lifetime of a 
generation. Mindful of the lessons of history, many leaders 
of the national-liberation movement are beginning to view 
private enterprise as economically inadequate and the social- 
ist system of economy as a real and virtually only hope for 
rapid economic development. 

This rejection of the capitalist way of development is 
progressive in itself, for it facilitates the spread of scientific 
socialism in the developing countries and helps weaken the 
political positions of local and foreign capital. 

A common characteristic of many socialist trends in the 
new states of Asia and Africa is a sincere desire to im- 
prove living standards for the working people, end exploi- 
tation, and build a socialist society. Owing, however, to 
the existing social and economic conditions (a small and 
unorganised working class, limited experience of political 
struggle, unenlightened masses, absence of a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist party, and other aspects of the colonial legacy), no com- 
plete and genuinely scientific world outlook has as yet been 
worked out. 

One of the idiosyncrasies of national-liberation revolutions 
in countries lacking a sufficiently clear-cut differentiation 

1 Walt Rostow, author of the widely acclaimed theory of stages of 
economic growth, asserts that “the natural, if not inevitable, evolution 
of developing societies is to permit a large part of the process to go 
forward by competitive private means. . . . We are certain, from our 
own experience and that of others, that the existence of a substantial 
private enterprise sector is consistent with and can greatly reinforce 
the large objectives of a national development programme.” Sec Walt 
Rostow, “Economic Development. Lessons of a Common Experience”, 
Vital Speeches of the Day , New York, Vol. XXIX, No. 23, Sept. 15, 
1963, p. 714. 
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of classes is that they arc often headed by individuals with 
little training in Marxism and therefore with an ideological 
baggage likely to be a jumble of heterogeneous and contradic- 
tory views (religious, utopian, reformist, etc.). At the same 
time the exigencies of the national revolution force them to 
use various propositions of scientific socialism, which is 
nowadays not only a theory but also a practice, as exem- 
plified by the world socialist system. 

Lenin foresaw that such developments as changing living 
conditions, industrialisation, growth and consolidation of the 
working class, and the growing political consciousness of 
the people at large might induce such exponents of socialist 
trends as had not rejected a bourgeois-democratic world 
outlook to accept scientific socialism. “Marxism,” he wrote, 
“is most easily, rapidly, completely and lastingly assimilated 
by the working class and its ideologists where large-scale 
industry is most developed. Economic relations which are 
backward, or which lag in their development, constantly 
lead to the appearance of supporters of the labour move- 
ment who assimilate only certain aspects of Marxism, only 
certain parts of the new world outlook, or individual slogans 
and demands, being unable to make a determined break 
with all the traditions of the bourgeois world outlook in 
general and the bourgeois-democratic world outlook in par- 
ticular .” 1 

It is therefore quite natural that Marxist-Leninist parties, 
while basically maintaining their own world outlook, should 
at the same time strengthen their alliance with those trends 
and groups, which are putting through progressive reforms. 

With the experience of the socialist states to guide them, 
in addition to their own views and concepts worked out in 
the process of building a new society, national-democratic 
parties in a number of developing countries are putting 
through in practice broad democratic, anti-capitalist reforms, 
such as nationalisation of foreign capitalist properties, 
agrarian reform, planning, restriction and partial nationali- 
sation of local capital, and so on. Many such concrete 
measures are of a progressive character and lay a material 
and social base for future socialist construction, even though 
theoretic thought on a number of important issues, in the 
countries concerned, may still be a long way from recognis- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 16, p. 348. 
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ing scientific socialism, and even anti-communist prejudices 
may sometimes exist. 

In the United Arab Republic, the nationalisation of banks, 
insurance companies, big and small industrial plants and 
the expansion and strengthening of the state sector, which 
includes the most important branches of light and heavy 
industry, transport and foreign and domestic wholesale trade, 
have sapped the influence of the big and, to some extent, the 
middle Egyptian bourgeoisie. 

In Burma, a broad programme of social and economic 
reforms is being implemented as outlined in The Burmese 
Way to Socialism , aimed fundamentally at expanding and 
strengthening the state sector, which is to be the basis of 
an independent national economy. “In order to carry out 
socialist plans,” according to the declaration, “such vital 
means of production as agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, distribution, transportation, communications, external 
trade, etc., will have to be nationalised. All such national 
means of production will have to be owned by the state or 
co-operative societies or collective unions. Amongst such 
ownerships state ownership forms the main basis of socialist 
economy .” 1 

At present all the twenty-four foreign and local private 
banks operating in the country have been nationalised, as 
have the Burma Oil Company, a mixed British-Burmese 
concern, and all other big industrial enterprises. Foreign 
trade, and the purchase and distribution of rice are now 
completely in the hands of the state. 

In Algeria, a basis for a gradual shift to new production 
relations was laid by the decrees of March 1963, on the 
nationalisation of foreign and local capital, and more partic- 
ularly by the self-administered sector set up on the initiative 
of the working people. 

The social and economic reforms introduced in the U.A.R., 
Burma, Algeria,. Mali, Guinea, Syria, and other countries 
are aimed squarely at imperialism and its mainstay in the 
countries concerned, namely, feudalism, as well as at cap- 
italism. That the adherents of socialist trends in these coun- 
tries display tolerance in regard to the existence of other 
forms of ownership concurrently with the state sector does 


Ike Burmese Way to Socialism. The Policy Declaration of the 
Revolutionary Council, April 30, 1962, p. 3. 
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not invalidate this proposition, but, rather, shows that the 
national patriotic forces take into account the realities of the 
situation. The plural economics of these countries reflect an 
objective feature of the period of transition, to skip a num- 
ber of necessary stages of which might only serve to repel 
the many social strata that are more or less strongly at- 
tached to the institute of private ownership from the rev- 
olution and push them into opposition to the broad social 
and economic reforms that are preparing the ground for an 
advance towards socialism. 

To gain an insight into the socialist trends and current 
social and economic reforms in the developing countries it 
is important to realise that the views held by their national- 
democratic leaders are not static: they are going through a 
continuous and rather rapid process of evolution, and the 
tendency is towards scientific socialism. President Nasser, 
for instance, wrote: “As for the answer to the second ques- 
tion: namely the way to that which we want, I confess it has 
undergone in my mind as many changes as nothing else has 
done.” 1 

The National Charter of the U.A.R., adopted in 1962, 
which refers to a certain particular stage of the country’s 
development, reads in part as follows: “The socialist solu- 
tion to the problem of economic and social underdevelop- 
ment in Egypt — with a view to achieving progress in a rev- 
olutionary way — was never a question of free choice. The 
socialist solution was a historical inevitability imposed by 
reality, the broad aspirations of the masses and the chang- 
ing nature of the world in the second part of the 20th 
century.” 2 

The Charter gives the following definition of socialism: 

“Socialism is the way to social freedom. Social freedom 
cannot be realised except through an equal opportunity for 
every citizen to obtain a fair share of the national wealth. 
This is not confined to the mere redistribution of the national 
wealth among the citizens but foremost and above all it 
requires expanding the base of this national wealth, to 
accede to the lawful rights of the working masses. This 


1 Gamal Abdel Nasser, The Philosophy of Re\>olution . Cairo, 1952, 
Book I, p. 31. 

2 The Charter , p. 49. 
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means that socialism, with its two supports, sufficiency and 
justice, is the way to social freedom.” * 1 

In The Philosophy of the Burma Socialist Programme 
Party the authors themselves state that they do not regard 
their ideology as something “complete and final” and that 
“our Party will keep on striving to make our ideology more 
and more entire”. 2 

A certain degree of inconsistency and even eclecticism 
present in the programme documents of national-democratic 
parties of socialist tendencies may be attributed to the con- 
tradictory and unstable nature of the interests and views of 
the urban and rural middle strata, which are reflected in 
these documents. Their significance, however, lies in the fact 
that they testify to an intensification of the national-libera- 
tion revolutions, which are becoming increasingly social, that 
is to say, anti-capitalist. 

The concepts of non-proletarian socialism that make their 
appearance in the developing countries contain a good many 
propositions that are at variance with the realities, take no 
account of the experience of other peoples, and are likely to 
hold up the progress of social liberation. 

The Marxists, who reflect the interests of the people at 
large, are not the only ones to put forward socialist ideas 
and slogans in the lands of Asia and Africa: they are joined 
in this by the revolutionary leaders of the peasants, artisans, 
and intellectuals. There have been attempts to construct some 
unique brands of socialism, and socialist slogans often dis- 
play, as a result, a petty-bourgeois nationalist tinge. Hence, 
apparently, such concepts as “African socialism”, “Arab 
socialism”, etc. 

With capitalism at a relatively low stage of development 
in the emerging countries, small-scale commodity production 
continues to be important. In fact it may be said to be fun- 
damental to their economy. The urban middle strata find 
themselves in a precarious position, continually threatened 
as they are with decline. Through force of circumstances they 
constitute a revolutionary element, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, still harbour all sorts of prejudices. Many are 
prone to be contradictory and inconsistent, though drawing 
increasingly closer to proletarian thinking. This adds to the 


1 7 he Charter , p. 49. 

1 he System of Correlation of Man and His Environment , p. 36. 


complexity of the processes at work in the new states in the 
period of their transition from colonial backwardness to a 
modern society. 

Any attempts to simplify such processes, to make them 
tally with unrealistic patterns render a political evaluation 
only more difficult. Illustrative of such a non-constructive 
approach is, for example, the assertion that nationalisa- 
tion, viewed as the economic foundation of socialist 
planning, must under no circumstances involve compensa- 
tion. 

Marx and Lenin, however, recognised the possibility that 
in certain conditions, during the period of transition to 
socialism, a society may find it advantageous to buy off a 
bourgeoisie that has been loyal to the new government. In 
many developing countries the state sector is built up pre- 
cisely through the redemption of property owned by foreign 
and national capital. In Burma we see the oil industry 
nationalised through the purchase of the Burma Oil Com- 
pany’s stock. In Syria, the nationalisation decrees promul- 
gated early in 1965 covered 114 industrial enterprises, with 
compensation payable to the owners. Such fundamentally 
anti-capitalist measures can serve as a base for subsequent 
progress towards socialism and may therefore be regarded as 
progressive. 

It is quite natural, of course, that in the economically 
backward countries with a preponderantly peasant popula- 
tion, socialist trends and concepts of a non-proletarian, 
Narodnik^peasant or petty-bourgeois nature should be 
originated and widely disseminated. They should not all 
be tagged “petty-bourgeois socialism”, however, since 
there are serious differences among them, in respect 
of particulars and, frequently, also of essentials. The expe- 
rience of such countries shows that this is not a question of 
an alliance of scientific socialism with petty-bourgeois move- 
ments, but one of a possible gradual acceptance of scientific 
socialism by national-patriotic forces. 


1 Narodniks — followers of a petty-bourgeois trend, Narodism, in the 
Russian revolutionary movement, which arose in the sixties and seven- 
ties of the nineteenth century. Narodniks stood for the abolition of the 
autocracy and the transfer of the landed estates to the peasantry. They 
believed capitalism in Russia to be a temporary phenomenon with no 
prospect of development and they therefore considered the peasantry, 
not the proletariat, to be the main revolutionary force in Russia. 
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There can be no question but that the propositions of 
scientific socialism should be used in the full knowledge of 
local conditions. It would be absurd, however, to reject scien- 
tific socialism entirely on the grounds of national idiosyn- 
crasies. In Senegal, for instance, there is much talk about 
a “middle road" in which allegedly the “African personal- 
ity” would find satisfaction. In India people often stress the 
distinctive features of “Indian socialism”, which rejects 
Western economic science and Marxist political economy 
along with it. Dr. Sampurnanand, one of the ideologists of 
"Indian socialism", paints a touching picture of capitalism 
peacefully merging in socialism after the ruling circles vol- 
untarily give up their riches and privileges, without any 
aggravation of the class war. “Is it not possible to isolate 
the capitalist from capitalism?” he asks. “I think this is pos- 
sible. It is possible for an individual to invest capital and 
run industrial and business concerns without exploiting 
others. . . . 

“The relationship between the classes can be horizontal 
instead of vertical: not that of employer and employee but 
of colleagues and partners in a common enterprise. No ques- 
tion of class conflict can arise .” 1 

Some authors speak of the unsuitability of the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of scientific socialism for African countries, 
a fallacy which they endeavour to justify by references to 
the survival of communal villages in the land. Yet Marxism 
has long admitted that communes, such as the traditional 
African variety, could be used in certain conditions as a 
point of departure for socialist development. It is apparent, 
at the same time, that the peasant communes disintegrate as 
commodity-money relations develop. And the authors, there- 
foie, who derive a socialist future for the African countries 
solely from the communal villages are evidently engaging in 
wishful thinking. The stratification of the peasantry in 
respect of both property and social standing is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent even in the economically most backward 
areas of the African continent where semi-subsistence farm- 
ing is still the rule. Development of market farming for 
the domestic market and especially for export undermines 
and destroys communal relations. A natural desire to make 
the widest possible use of traditional African forms leads 


1 Sampurnanand, Indian Socialism , Bombay, 1961, pp. 27, 65. 
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some authors to contrast the African “tribal socialism”, for 
which class conflict is an alien phenomenon, with what is 
referred to as a “European socialism ”. 1 

On the grounds that pre-capitalist production relations 
arc dominant in the economies of African countries a kind 
of special — so to speak, “simplified” — socialism is occasion- 
ally mentioned, transition to which would proceed from 
pre-capitalist formations, rather than from capitalism. In 
some of the Asian countries, as in India, for example, it is 
still rather widely held that socialism should be built on a 
foundation of a developed craft industry and not mechanised 
production. Such an approach is unwarranted, since it leads 
to an oversimplified interpretation of socialism as no more 
than the socialisation of ownership. But while socialisation 
of ownership is one of the essential preconditions of a tran- 
sition to socialism, other no less important socialist princi- 
ples are a high level of development of productive forces, a 
considerably higher material and cultural level of the peo- 
ple at large, greater democracy, etc. Lenin stressed that 
“an enormous step forward must be taken in developing the 
productive forces ” 2 as it would not be enough just to liqui- 
date the exploiting classes, deprive them of their property, 
and socialise the basic means of production. His words have 
been fully confirmed by half a century of experience in the 
Soviet Union, including those of its areas which had been 
particularly backward in the past. 

Socialism acquires its basic distinctive features step by 
step, in the process of socialist construction. This should 
make it easier to understand the problem of guiding the rev- 
olutionary process of transition to socialism in those coun- 
tries of Asia, and even more so Africa, where the working 
class is numerically weak and an industrial proletariat is 
all but non-existent. It is possible, of course, for a country 


1 Thus Tom Mboya, for instance, thought that 'African Socialism has 
an entirely different history from European Socialism. European Social- 
ism,” he wrote, “was born of the agrarian and industrial revolutions, 
which divided society into the landed and the capitalist on one side 
and the landless and the industrial proletariat on the other. There is 
no division into such classes in Africa, where states came to nationhood 
through the pressure of mass movements and where governments consist 
of the leaders of the workers and peasants, rather than the nobility 
who have ruled in Europe.” (Tom Mboya, Freedom and After , Lon- 
don, 1963, p. 167.) 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 421. 
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to take a road eventually leading to socialism even in the 
absence of a class-conscious proletariat. A modern prole- 
tariat will take shape as a country moves ahead along the 
road of economic and social progress and develops her in- 
dustry, and it will play an increasingly vigorous political 
role both in the activities of the governing national- 
democratic party and in the life of the country in general. By 
the time the country achieves a level of industrial develop- 
ment that would open the door to the building of advanced 
socialism her proletariat will have developed into an im- 
portant political force. 

We have seen that the road to socialism can be taken by 
any country, including those where there is as yet neither a 
proletariat nor a Marxist-Leninist party; but it will remain 
just as impossible to build socialism without the guidance 
of a working class and in the absence of a progressive party 
based on scientific socialism as it is impossible to picture 
socialism without a modern industry. That is the meaning 
of the dialectics of development for the newly-independent 
countries. 

In some of these countries the various socialist trends may 
reflect other interests than those of the petty bourgeoisie. 
At the current stage of the struggle for political independ- 
ence the national bourgeoisie dominates the petty-bour- 
geois masses in the ideological sphere, as a rule. As a domi- 
nant class in many countries it shares to a certain extent 
the interests of the urban and rural petty-bourgeois strata 
on a number of issues of social progress. In India, for 
instance, this situation has assumed such proportions that a 
“democratic socialism” has been duly elaborated to become 
the nucleus of the ideological concepts professed by the 
national bourgeoisie. At the same time the national bour- 
geoisie, anxious to retain its influence over the masses, is 
forced to incorporate into its programmes some of the 
demands of the petty bourgeoisie and the so-called inter- 
mediate strata, such as for an agrarian reform, support of 
craft industries, co-operation, control over big industry and 
the banking system. It is these broad democratic demands 
that are often passed off as socialist. 

The concepts “development” and “socialism” are fre- 
quently interpreted by leaders in the newly-independent 
countries as meaning one and the same thing. While socio- 
economic measures (e.g., nationalisation, agrarian reform, 


creation of a state sector) may be quite progressive and 
drastic, it is a matter of fact that their implementation does 
not necessarily lead to socialism. It is essential to consider 
such socio-economic measures in the context of the nature 
of state power, the level of development of the productive 
forces, the relationship between class and political forces, 
the activity of the masses, and other internal factors. Some 
progressive measures may prepare the ground for a later 
transition to socialism, but they do not constitute socialism. 
The growing might of the world socialist system and the 
gains made by the present-day revolutionary forces make 
it possible for the newly-independent states to travel the 
socialist road of development. But if these countries are to 
take advantage of this possibility they must call for an all- 
out effort on the part of their peoples and mobilise and use 
all of their internal resources. However great may be the 
value of external factors developing favourably for the 
countries of Asia and Africa, these factors are not enough 
to ensure success. It is the internal factors that decide the 
issue. For otherwise it would be hard to explain why, exter- 
nal conditions being similar, some of the newly-independent 
states have made good progress in their social, economic 
and cultural development, while others lag rather far 
behind. 

A possible tendency of the various socialist trends in the 
new states is to accept the dominance of the interests of the 
national bourgeoisie. The latter could simply reject any 
socialist doctrines at some stage or other — which is what the 
reactionaries are trying to induce it to do — and openly de- 
clare for a capitalist way of development. On the other 
hand, as the non-proletarian masses (peasants, craftsmen, 
etc.) begin to realise that the national bourgeoisie is 
incapable of carrying through the broad democratic program- 
mes they themselves have proclaimed, they, the non-prole- 
tarian masses, approach closer to socialism and come to see 
the need of a class attitude towards the socio-economic 
problems facing their countries. 

Marxists-Leninists do not believe in any flat rejection of 
the socialist tendencies of various progressive forces. On the 
contrary, they give them careful consideration and accept 
and support whatever is valuable and positive in the doc- 
trines advanced by the national-democratic parties, above 
all whatever contributes to the common struggle for the 
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implementation of anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, and anti- 
capitalist measures. And all the more so since many of the 
programmes proclaiming the building of socialism were 
worked out in the process of a national-liberation anti- 
imperialist struggle and under the influence of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine and the achievements of the world socialist 
system. 

The inconsistencies, contradictions, and eclecticism of many 
modern socialist concepts, which are often engendered, in- 
cidentally, under the influence of right-wing social-dem- 
ocratic ideology, as, for instance, that of the British labour 
movement, are no reason why the adherents of such con- 
cepts in the new national states should be “excommunicat- 
ed'' from socialism. Whenever a leader of a national-libera- 
tion movement sincerely endeavours to steer his country 
onto the socialist road of development he can count on the 
full support of all genuinely democratic and revolutionary 
forces. Marxists-Leninists take the view that there is no 
insurmountable wall between the socialist trends and con- 
cepts now widely current in the countries of Asia and Africa 
and proletarian socialism, just as there is none between the 
national-liberation and socialist revolutions, though there 
is, of course, a basic qualitative difference between them. 
Clumsy indeed are the efforts of those who wish to present 
scientific socialism as the exact opposite and contend that 
Marxists-Leninists flatly reject the socialist aspirations of 
patriotic national forces. Fenner Brockway writes, for exam- 
ple, that “the Marxists-Leninists come into conflict with the 
general socialist flow in Africa because they insist that their 
‘scientific socialism* is authoritative under all conditions and 
that its theory and method must be universally accepted ”. 1 

By virtue of their unique historical, national, social and 
economic background the developing countries can make a 
genuinely original contribution to the ways, forms, and 
methods in and by which socialist principles are put into 
practice. This, of course, should not be taken to mean that 
a social trend need only to call itself socialist in order to 
become such in fact. I here is a difference between inten- 
tion and fact. A relentless struggle must be waged on the 
ideological arena against any forces that use socialist slogans 
to cover up their capitalist essence, precisely in the interests 


1 Fenner Brockway, Op. cit., p. 20. 
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of social and national liberation and socialism. And it is 
just as necessary, in the same interests, to constructively 
criticise those erroneous theoretical propositions which might 
lead to delay in the advance of the peoples towards the 
victory ol socialism, to missed opportunities for revolutionary 
socialist reforms, and to heavy losses and misery for the 
peoples. 

Mai xists-Leninists consider it their duty to explain the 
general nature of scientific socialism to the masses, and to 
discover ways of co-operating with the various national- 
democratic socialist movements, supporting all progressive 
tendencies and all those who, while wilfully or otherwise 
ei ring in theory, are in fact moving towards socialism, or 
who, while sincerely aspiring to socialism, have so far been 
unable for some reason or other, to fully accept scientific 
socialism. 

It is to be expected that the objective conditions of devel- 
opment and the world-wide anti-capitalist and anti-impe- 
rialist struggle will cause many non-proletarian socialist 
trends in the new independent states to move towards scien- 
tific socialism, for in our day the way of social progress and 
the way of scientific socialism coincide. 


2. Two Trends of Nationalism 

In many of the countries of Asia and 
Africa the struggle for liberation is motivated by national- 
ist feeling. The birth and growth of nationalism in coun- 
tries which have been under the yoke of alien colonial rule 
is a perfectly logical development. Arising out of anti- 
imperialist and anti-colonial feeling and nourished by the 
ordeal of downtrodden peoples, nationalism is a protest 
against alien domination, a longing for freedom and a 
recovery of national dignity. In the countries of the former 
imperialist colonial hinterland, therefore, particularly when 
they are fighting for political independence, nationalism 
carries the traits of a progressive ideology, which rallies all 
social strata to the struggle against imperialism, regardless 
of class and political loyalties. 

Some bourgeois Western authors try to picture nationalism 
as a kind of “infantile disorder” which the backward peo- 
ples might as well have and get over. Bourgeois theoreticians 
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would be willing to forgive the emerging Asian and African 
nations their predilection for their historical and cultural 
heritage if they gave up their anti-imperialism and accepted 
neo-colonialism, which is designed to keep them within the 
orbit of capitalism. 

While some authors view nationalism as circumscribed by 
the territorial bounds of the Third World, others are in- 
clined to see it as a universal phenomenon, almost as the 
main driving lorce of present-day society. Thus Raymond 
Aron, a French sociologist, writes of the reappearance of 
the old forms of nationalism in Europe and the emergence 
of new forms elsewhere in the world. Arnold J. Toynbee, 
the prominent British historian, holds that nationalism has 
been the most important stimulating factor throughout the 
history of civilisation. Nationalism, he thinks, is more pow- 
erful than any other “isms”: “Thus Individualists and Com- 
munists alike are Nationalists first. They are Individualists 
and Communists only secondarily — that is to say, only in 
so far as these ideologies do not get in Nationalism's way .” 1 

While calling nationalism a potent force in our time, 
Toynbee does, it is true, consider it to be one of mankind’s 
most harmful habits, originating in tribalism and man’s at- 
tachment to his society. The only way to end nationalism, he 
thinks, is to create a world state . 2 

Nationalism is a historical phenomenon and must be 
studied in concrete historical contexts. Marxism-Leninism 
rejects an abstract formulation of the problem and insists 
on a strict distinction between the nationalism of a nation 
that oppresses or has oppressed, or between the nationalism 
of a large nation and that of a small one. 

The birth of nationalism is logical and inevitable at a 
time when capitalism is being established and national 
movements are beginning to take shape. Nationalism was a 
progressive phenomenon when capitalism, a more advanced 
social system, was replacing feudalism in Europe, for then 
nationalism was aiding an emerging bourgeoisie in its 
struggle against feudal disunity and parochialism and for 
the unification of nations and the creation of centralised 
states. 


1 Arnold J. Toynbee, Change and Habit. 1 The Challenge of Our Time , 
London, 1966. p. 175. 

2 Ibid. 
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Later, however, as capitalism passed into the stage of im- 
perialism, the monopolist bourgeoisie used nationalism in the 
interests of expansion, subjugating one nation after another. 
And nationalism began to take on reactionary aspects, turn- 
ing into chauvinism, racism, and fascism. 

The nationalism of oppressed peoples is quite a different 
matter. In most of the colonies and semi-colonies national 
movements developed and national states came into being 
in conditions of relatively poorly developed capitalism, quite 
unlike in Western Europe or North America, where those 
processes were associated with a substantially developed 
bourgeoisie. In the colonies and dependencies nationalism is 
not necessarily intrinsically bourgeois, as in Western 
Europe or North America. The developing national- 
liberation movements in the former facilitated turning 
nationalism into a broad and profound ideological move- 
ment rooted in their predominantly petty-bourgeois 
structure. It will be recalled, for instance, that in India 
(as indeed in many other Asian countries) the principles of 
nationalism enjoyed the support of the masses during the 
liberation struggle that brought political independence, for 
Indian nationalism actively opposed British imperialism. In 
the Arab countries the national-liberation movement 
was dominated by the ideas of Arab nationalism and 
Arab unity. In Africa an important driving force of the 
anti-imperialist movement is Pan-Africanism, an ideology 
dedicated to the liberation of African peoples from co- 
lonial oppression. 

The period of the evolution of capitalism into the higher 
stage of imperialism coincided with a new wave of national 
movements in colonial and semi-colonial countries. As cap- 
ital export expanded and these countries came to be increas- 
ingly drawn into the orbit of the world market, capitalist 
relations developed within them, which, in turn, greatly 
accelerated the growth of a national consciousness and rev- 
olutionary liberation movements with a nationalist ideology. 

The fact that nationalism had inspired the early revolu- 
tionary anti-imperialist struggles waged by oppressed and 
dependent peoples could not fail to make a deep impression 
on the minds of working people everywhere, and that is 
why nationalism has continued to play an important role 
in the expansion and intensification of the socio-political 
struggle ever since. “The bourgeois nationalism of any 
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oppressed nation," wrote Lenin, has a general democratic 
content that is directed against oppression, and it is this 
content that we unconditionally support .’ 4 

In a situation where nations arc still only beginning to 
take shape, in many of the developing countries nationalism 
serves very much like a catalyst to accelerate the process. 
The ideas of nationalism strengthen the feeling of commun- 
ity, promote an interest in the historical past, foster national 
pride, give an impetus to the development of national cul- 
ture and literature, stimulate the development of national 
languages. More than that: greater national consciousness 
means greater class consciousness, and the participation of 
the proletariat and its allies in the national-liberation 
movement affords excellent training for the class battles to 
come. Nations form and independent national states are 
established in the process of struggle against imperialism 
and tribal and feudal disunity. 

The establishment of a union state is not in itself a com- 
plete solution of the national problem. The problems of 
national minorities, national-tribal disunity, a single national 
language, etc., are extremely complicated and will probably 
take a long time to solve. Attempts to solve the national 
problem within the framework of a bourgeois democracy 
have hitherto failed. And the experience of the efforts to 
create states based on a linguistic criterion in India, togeth- 
er with the resulting serious clashes on grounds of national 
differences and border conflicts between the new independ- 
ent states, furnish additional proof that capitalism offers 
no possibility of reaching a complete solution of the national- 
colonial problem that would accord with the interests of 
the people as a whole. One fact is undeniable, however, 
namely, that in order to solve the national problem it is 
above all essential to form an independent state. The demand 
of colonial peoples for the right to self-determination and 
secession accords therefore with the objective historical 
process and should be regarded as progressive. 

Nationalism in the countries of Asia and Africa today 
implies a clear understanding of the right of colonial peoples 
to form independent national states, an understanding that 
they owe to the Soviet Union as the first to proclaim national 
self-determination as a principle of state policy. Before the 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 20, p. 412. 
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socialist revolution Russia recognised the bourgeois princi- 
ple of multi-national states without the right to national 
self-determination or secession. This principle, moreover, 
did not apply to colonial and dependent countries, despite 
the fact that the national problem had long since acquired 
broader aspects and become merged in the general problem 
of colonies and was now an international rather than a 
domestic issue. 

With the intensification of national-liberation revolutions, 
when changing the social structure becomes a priority task, 
the two trends in the development of nationalism become 
especially marked. Nationalism comes to be used not only 
by the progressive national-democratic forces but by the 
local reaction as well. This is possible because nationalism 
is intrinsically dialectically contradictory, combining both 
dynamic, progressive and conservative, undesirable elements. 

National-democratic forces, representing the progressive 
trend in the development of nationalism, regard the estab- 
lishment of national statehood only as a necessary precon- 
dition of the social, economic, and cultural liberation of a 
people. In the process of the struggle for a genuine national 
regeneration the adherents of this trend come to see clearly 
the need for radical social reforms in close co-operation with 
all the revolutionary and progressive forces at home and 
abroad. As colonial relations disintegrate and the liberated 
countries set out on the road of social progress and the 
socio-economic pattern undergoes radical changes, there 
will be a step-by-step liquidation of the objective foundation 
which supports nationalism. And despite the fact that the 
social and class objectives of national-liberation revolutions 
may be lost sight of in national demands, while the struggle 
over the choice of a road may be waged under the guise of 
various so-called “national socialisms” — despite all that 
the broad democratic tendencies inherent in the nationalism 
of oppressed nations do not hinder, and in certain condi- 
tions may even serve as an intermediate step for, a shift 
of the national-democratic forces in favour of scientific 
socialism. 

The fact is that in conditions of foreign imperialist dom- 
ination and a weak local bourgeoisie the national conscious- 
ness of an oppressed, impoverished and illiterate populace 
in a liberated or emerging country constitutes to all intents 
and purposes an inchoate form of class consciousness and, 
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growing stronger, hightens the latter In backward coun- 
tries where the position of the national bourgeoisie and its 
influence on political activities arc weak, as in some of the 
states of Tropical Africa, nationalism is rcvolutionary-dcm- 
ocratic, not bourgeois, and aims at achieving both national 

and social freedom for the people. 

However, as we have already said, nationalism harbours 
a reactionary tendency as well as a democratic. The forces 
representative of the reactionary tendency strive to empty 
nationalism of its broad democratic content and use it in the 
interests of those classes and political groups which object 
to any radical changes in the socio-economic structure of 
the developing countries. These forces regard the achieve- 
ment of independent statehood as their ultimate objective. 
To draw the attention of the people from domestic problems 
they preach nationalism, sow dissent among the different 
nationalities and urge isolationism. These are the forces on 
which the imperialists count in their effort to halt any lur- 
ther development of national-liberation i evolutions. 

Nationalism typically manifests itself in its efforts to avoid 
the problems and difficulties that are inevitably associated 
with the building of a new society, and to draw the masses 
away from urgent socio-economic objectives. 

Inasmuch as countries differ in respect of objective con- 
ditions, levels of socio-economic development, and ways ot 
formation of bourgeoisie and working class, manifestations 
of nationalism in them also differ. In Indonesia, for exam- 
ple, nationalism as a protest against domination by the 
rich countries” was made a part of state policy in recent 
years. Objectively this was a reflection of the desire ot 
bureaucratic capital, now firmly in the saddle, to turn t e 
country into a private reservation where Indonesia s own 
capitalists would exploit “her own” masses. Consolidation ot 
the power of bureaucratic capital, however, meant that the 
national-democratic revolution would be slowed down, the 
country would be economically weakened and its dependence 
on foreign monopoly capital increased. As a matter of tact 
Indonesian nationalism was increasingly emptied of its anti- 
imperialist content, which was replaced by anti-imperialist 
demarches which the country’s leaders hoped would turn the 
attention of 100 million Indonesians away from the domestic 
scene. That was mainly the reason for the costly coni ron- 
tation with Malaysia, Indonesia’s withdrawal from the 
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United Nations, etc., all of which created merely an illu- 
sion of a more vigorous anti-imperialist stand. 

Unfortunately even the revolutionary and democratic 
forces were often deceived by this policy, which objectively 
delayed the development of the national-liberation revolu- 
tion and in the ideological realm led to the merging of 
Marxism in petty-bourgeois leftist opportunism. 

Growing nationalist feeling has lately strongly influenced 
the foreign policies of many of the liberated countries, which 
now display greater autonomy in the international arena 
and less dependence on the Western powers, reject anv 
exclusive Western orientation, and seek wider contacts with 
the socialist countries. And in this respect the growth of 
nationalism has been a positive factor. .... 

At the same time this growing nationalism is being rather 
successfully used by the ruling circles of a number of coun- 
tries to dull class consciousness among the working people 
so that no discordant notes should sound in the general 
nationalist chorus. The concept of national unity as such is 
sometimes used by the ruling circles to veil class contra- 
dictions and push them back out of sight. 

Two facts must be taken into account in evaluating the 
role of nationalism in the anti-imperialist movement and 
its current trends. In the first place, the imperialist forces 
have come to realise the insufficiency of the feudal landlords 
and the small segment of the openly co-operating bourgeoi- 
sie as a social base and are therefore now looking for allies 
mainly among the right-wing national bourgeoisie, with 
whose help they are endeavouring to empty nationalism of 
its progressive content and develop the reactionary 7 elements 
it contains. In the second place, the bourgeoisie of the Asian 
and African countries is closely allied with the feudal- 
landlord circles. The growth of nationalism here usually goes 
hand in hand with mounting religious fervour, which is often 
used to fan separatist, chauvinistic, and even racial feelings. 
We have seen in Congo, Indonesia, Nigeria and elsewhere 
how the imperialists do everything possible to support these 
aspects of nationalism to split the anti-colonial forces an 
weaken the anti-imperialist front of the emerging nations. 

The current political situation in many of the new states 
requires a particularly flexible and skilful approach to 
nationalism, which is still historically justified when it comes 
to strengthening national independence already won or to 
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establishing and developing national statehood in the 
struggle against imperialism. Strong national feelings in the 
masses are engendered precisely by these objective conditions, 
not only by the ideological propaganda of the national bour- 
geoisie. A flexible and skilful approach to nationalism is no 
simple task, however, and it becomes still more difficult now, 
in the presence of a definite upswing of patriotic nationalism 
among the masses following the winning of independence, 
and with the bourgeois elements in power intent on taking 
advantage of them to strengthen their dominance as a class. 

The tug-of-war between the two trends of nationalism 
reflects the polarisation of forces in respect of the choice 
of a road of development, which is the most important 
problem currently facing the new independent states. 
Nationalism being above all a social issue, victory in this 
tug-of-war will depend on the actual correlation of class 
and political forces, on the pitch of class conflict, and on 
the road of development chosen. The situation in the coun- 
tries in question has not changed after the winning of 
national sovereignty to such an extent that nationalism, as 
the ideology of the non-proletarian millions, could evaporate 
swiftly and completely. Imperialism — nationalism’s objec- 
tive foundation — remains, and continues its policy of forcing 
the new independent states to submit to its influence. 

The dialectics of the national-liberation movement is such 
that the nationalism of an oppressed nation, which is a pow- 
erful uniting force while that nation is fighting for its polit- 
ical independence, may in certain conditions work to weaken 
its anti-imperialist unity. The revolutionary forces that use 
the nationalism of oppressed nations for their purposes, 
historically justified as its use may be, have to take the 
consequences. 

History shows that practically all the forces of the rev- 
olutionary movement have experienced to some extent the 
nationalistic fervour. In the post-war period this national- 
istic fervour has been particularly common in the Third 
World countries, where a particularly powerful petty bour- 
geoisie and a numerically small, politically weak and unor- 
ganised proletariat helped retain nationalist prejudices. 
Kxperience teaches, however, that nationalistic fervour recog- 
nises no bounds, state or geographic, and that such fervours 
recur in any revolutionary force, even in countries relatively 
advanced in the economic and social fields. One that adapts 
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itself to bourgeois or petty-bourgeois nationalism, or makes 
a fetish of bourgeois legality or rejects the class struggle 
for fear of alienating the masses, and so on, will eventually 
contribute to a stronger nationalism, forget the internation- 
al objectives of the national-liberation movement and 
strengthen the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois influences in it: 
and neither time nor place will make a difference. 

Historically viewed, nationalism is a transitory phenom- 
enon. In our world today, however, even within the liber- 
ation movement in fact, there are many forces, population 
strata, and individual political figures who, vaunting their 
nationalism to entice the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie 
and sometimes even working-class elements, would like to 
delay the progress of that movement or else to turn it to 
their own selfish uses. They are interested, for reasons of 
their own, in walling off the national-liberation movement 
from the world socialist system and other international rev- 
olutionary movements and in emptying it of its social-class 
content, and they are endeavouring to steer the struggle 
that the oppressed peoples are waging to gain their freedom 
into the channel of nationalism and to convince the masses 
that it is a struggle of the poor peoples against the rich 
nations. 

It is nationalism that underlies the various concepts con- 
jured up to prove that the division of our present-day world 
into diametrically opposite social systems is based on levels 
of development, race or anything else, but not on the crite- 
rion of class. Paul E. Sigmund, Jr., an American professor, 
writes as follows: “For them, the crucial division in the world 
is not between the rival political faiths of Communism and 
liberal democracy, but between the rich and the poor, the 
economically developed and the underdeveloped, the tech- 
nically competent and the technologically 'backward’ areas 
of the world .” 1 And Fritz Schatten wants us to believe that 
“in the mind of the African the world is divided far less 
into ‘capitalists’ and ‘proletarians’ than into ‘rich whites’ and 
‘poor coloured people’, and the dream of many is directed 
not towards an ‘International of the Workers’, but towards 
an ‘International of the Coloured’ ”. 2 

1 See The Ideologies of the Developing Nations, New York, 1963, 
P- U. 

2 See Polyccntrism. The New Factor in International Communism , 
cd. by Walter Laqueur and Leopold Labedz, New York, 1962, p. 240. 
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These and other such views constitute an ideological doc- 
trine which relegates such concepts as “social classes”, 
“class war” and “class contradictions" to the past, inasmuch 
as modern capitalist society is allegedly evolving into a 
developed industrial society free of social antagonisms and the 
working people are turning into the equal partners of other 
social groups, equally interested in a flourishing “people’s 
capitalism”. As to the Third World countries, according to 
this theory, class relations have not reached a stage of 
maturity that would warrant treating these nations as class 
societies. Hence the conclusion that if the existence of classes 
and class war in the world of today is to be recognised, 
they should be viewed on an international rather than on a 
national scale. Thus originated the concepts of “bourgeois 
nations”, meaning the advanced capitalist states, and the 
“proletarian nations”, that is to say, the economically and 
socially backward countries of Asia and Africa. The term 
“proletarian nations” is widely used by many bourgeois 
authors , 1 1 2 who want to show that the working class of the 
advanced capitalist states has more in common with its 
bourgeoisie than with the working people of the backward 
countries for whom it is also an exploiting stratum. 

This concept is intended to convince the working class and 
the working people at large in the advanced capitalist states 
that in relation to the population of backward countries they 
are no less a bourgeoisie than the ruling classes. The ideol- 
ogists of the imperialist bourgeoisie use this concept to line 
up the populations of their own countries against the national- 


1 Thus, Pierre Moussa, the French scholar, has called his hook Les 
Etats-Unis et les nations proletaires (The United States and the Prole- 
tarian Nations). Elsewhere he writes that relations between nations 
today repeat the pattern of relations between classes a hundred years 
ago (sec Pierre Moussa, Les nations proletaires, Paris, 1959, p. 182). 
Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist, writes as follows: “On a fun- 
damental level, the differences between nations have similarities with 
differences between social classes in a national community — as they 
existed before they began to dissolve rapidly, on account of national 
integration in our modem welfare states. The larger part of the rest of 
mankind forms in this sense a lower class of nations — with a number 
of nations in a middle class position between. As a matter of fact, and 
considering their actual levels of living, the term ‘proletariat’ would 
be more appropriate in such an international comparison than it ever 
was or, anyhow, is now within any of the advanced nations (see 
Gunnar Myrdal, An International Economy. Problems and Prospects, 
New York, 1956, p. 318). 
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liberation movement which they try to picture as a force 
directed not against monopoly capital but against the 
advanced capitalist countries generally, that is to say, against 
the “bourgeois nations”. One such author writes as follows: 
“Since the ‘proletarian nations’ have appropriated for them- 
selves the role of Marx’s proletariat, as grave-digger of cap- 
italism, there is little historical role left for the proletariat 
of the advanced countries. In the new theoretical model, 
they are either passive or active accomplices of imperialism, 
so long corrupted that they have become historically insig- 
nificant as a revolutionary force.”' 

The concept of “bourgeois nations” and “proletarian na- 
tions” was seized upon by the reformists, by opportunists 
of all shades who saw in it an antidote for the proletarian 
revolution, and by the petty-bourgeois extremists who saw 
in it a justification of their “disillusionment” with the rev- 
olutionary possibilities of the working class in the advanced 
capitalist countries. The main danger, however, lies in the 
fact that certain circles in the developing countries are also 
using this theory as a weapon. It is easy to understand why 
the national bourgeoisie, and especially its right wing, 
should be interested in it: they are trying to increase their 
ideological influence on the masses, conceal their privileged 
status in the society, and prevent class war in the newly- 
independent countries. And they have been quick to turn 
to their advantage the fact that a certain amount of mistrust 
of the peoples of the oppressing countries still lingers among 
the peoples of the oppressed nations, including a consider- 
able section of the working class. Lenin wrote in this con- 
nection: “The age-old oppression of colonial and weak 
nationalities by the imperialist powers has not only hlled 
the working masses of the oppressed countries with animos- 
ity towards the oppressor nations, but has also aroused dis- 
trust in these nations in general, even in their proletariat. 

The stressing of national dignity and national pride 
sometimes turns into propaganda of national particularism 
and even national exclusiveness. When they rally the 
national forces against imperialism the ideologists of nation- 
alism flatly deny, as a rule, the existence of class differences, 
class interests, and the very idea of class conflict. While 


1 Peter Worsley, The Third World, London, 1964, p. 243. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 150. 
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an ideology that emphasises national unity does help over- 
come tribal disunity and promotes the national consolida- 
tion of anti-imperialist forces in such cases, and may there- 
fore be considered progressive, nationalism as a whole can 
lead to a splitting of the world liberation struggle and 
become a reactionary movement. 

Particularly dangerous are efforts to prove that any unity 
among the working people on an international plane is out 
of the question when living standards vary greatly from 
country to country and that contradictions within the com- 
munity of developing countries, no matter how sharp, are 
still “domestic difficulties”, whereas contradictions between 
the newly-independent countries and the advanced states 
are irreconcilable. That is the theory that underlies all the 
discourses about a rich North, meaning all the industrially 
developed countries, which will never understand the needs 
and aspirations of a poverty-stricken South, meaning the 
Third World countries. In other words, the contrast and the 
conflict between the two social systems, which constitute the 
main content of our time, are rejected in favour of purely 
national and occasionally even racial concepts which oppose 
the nationalism of the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie to 
the internationalism of the working people. 

Marxists . support the anti-imperialist tendencies present 
in the nationalism of the oppressed nations, though never 
failing, at the same time, to criticise it for its narrowness 
or its objectionable features and to promote the principles 
of internationalism. Marxism and nationalism are irrecon- 
cilable. A basic Marxist principle is to fight determinedly 
for a consistently democratic approach to the national issue 
while helping shake the masses out of their feudal torpor 
and aiding them in their struggle for national sovereignty 
and an end of any and all national oppression. <k But this is 
the limit the proletariat can go to in supporting national- 
ism, ’wrote Lenin, “for beyond that begins the ‘positive’ 
activity of the bourgeoisie striving to fortify nationalism. . . . 
But to go beyond these strictly limited and definite, historical 
limits in helping bourgeois nationalism means betraying the 
proletariat and siding with the bourgeoisie.” 1 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 20, pp. 34-35. 
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3. Anti-Communism Is a Foe 

of Social Progress 

Bourgeois ideologists and politicians are 
well aware that if the development of the Third World 
countries is left to follow its natural course the influence of 
the imperialist powers in that area will disappear completely 
in the foreseeable future. The theoreticians of neo-colonial- 
ism, unsure of solely military or economic methods, are 
urging the imperialist powers to bring ideological pressure 
to bear upon the peoples of the newly-independent countries. 
The main obstruction to the ideological penetration of this 
area, as they see it, is set up by the communists, who, above 
all others, are fighting consistently to bring the national- 
liberation revolutions to a victorious end. Imperialist propa- 
ganda does its best to discredit communism and to prove 
that the fundamental propositions of Marxism-Leninism are 
unsuited to the unique conditions of the Third World, draw- 
ing for support of their effort on the survival of nationalist, 
religious, caste and other prejudices, as well as on the dif- 
Acuities, chiefly economic, currently experienced by the coun- 
tries that have taken the road of independent development. 

There is particularly extensive speculation about relations 
between the communists and the ruling national-democratic 
parties in the leading countries of Asia and Africa. The 
imperialists endeavour to convince the nationalists that the 
communists are incapable of sincere co-operation with them 
and are working to bring about the overthrow of the existing 
regimes. This tactic may prove more effective in certain 
cases than an opposition of nationalism and communism on 
an ideological plane; for the leaders of the countries in 
question are not anti-Marxists and are not apt to take fright 
at the prospect of socialism. And it is easier to turn them 
against the communists by convincing them that the com- 
munist parties are determined to replace the national-dem- 
ocratic governments with purely communist governments. 
That is why imperialist agents are trying to compromise the 
communists as being a “subversive element . That is the 
line the anti-communists take in their propaganda cam- 

* d Reing aware, at the same time, of the popularity of 
socialist ideas in the developing countries, the ideologists 
of imperialism are endeavouring to spread such versions ot 
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‘‘national” socialism which use socialist phraseology solely 
to cover up or justify the capitalist way. In addition to the 
propaganda of such versions imperialist agents resort to the 
falsification of the scientific socialist theory which they 
describe as a “European model” which the communists want 
to foist on the nations of Asia and Africa regardless of 
either local conditions or the distinctive features of their 
development. Bourgeois theoreticians are rather sure that 
nationalism will prevail over socialism in the countries in 
question. 

Unfortunately, there are elements in these new states, 
which are misled by bourgeois propaganda, become victims 
of anti-communist prejudices, and, as a result, try to ignore 
the communists and to oppose communism with nationalism, 
which leads objectively to the weakening of the progressive 
forces’ position vis-a-vis the united front of foreign and 
domestic reaction. It was emphasised at the 23rd Congress 
of the C.P.S.U. that “the struggle for social progress and 
national independence is more successful, where there is 
greater unity of all patriotic, progressive and democratic 
forces. Communists, being as they are, selfless fighters 
against imperialism for the interests of the people, are active 
in this struggle. Unquestionably, where this is forgotten and 
where Communists are even persecuted, the cause of 
strengthening national independence and freedom is 
harmed.” 1 

The ideologists of the monopoly bourgeoisie and the 
advocates of anti-communism in the developing countries 
have set out to formulate a system of “arguments” that 
would theoretically justify a policy of isolating the com- 
munists. Let us examine some of these “arguments”. 

First “argument”. It is claimed that conditions in the 
economically backward countries do not favour the inde- 
pendent existence of communist parties. In support of this 
theory it is usually pointed out that the proletariat in these 
countries is numerically weak. Where peasants form a pre- 
ponderant part of the population the appearance of a com- 
munist party, according to the anti-communists, is unjusti- 
fied and constitutes proof of the interference of international 
communist forces. 

It is true that the formation of a working class in the 


1 23rd Congress of the C.P.S.U Moscow, 1966, pp. 35-36. 
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countries of Asia and Africa is not proceeding rapidly 
enough and that, in consequence, the proletariat of these 
countries differs in certain respects from the proletariat of 
the advanced capitalist states. It is numerically small and 
its industrial component is relatively unimportant. It is 
closely tied to the farm, dispersed, poorly organised, etc. 
All of which, together with mass illiteracy and strong tribal, 
caste, and religious prejudices, retards the growth of class 
consciousness among the proletariat and the strengthening 
of unity in its ranks. 

It would be wrong, on the other hand, to ignore facts 
pointing to the sustained numerical growth of the working 
class, its improving organisation, the appearance of new 
Marxist-Leninist parties, and the expansion of the workers* 
movement. A feature of the current stage of the national- 
liberation movement is that the positions of the working 
class are growing stronger from year to year. But the bour- 
geois ideologists endeavour to show that the working class 
and its party are incapable of playing an independent and 
active role in the national-liberation movement and refer 
to the immaturity and lack of experience of the working 
class to clinch their argument. 

Second “argument”. In some of the developing countries 
the ruling circles are ever ready to lay the blame for any 
turn of the domestic situation for the worse, whatever the 
cause, on the communists, whom they describe as mere spec- 
tators, always critical, never offering any constructive sug- 
gestions. . 

Actually, if the communists are “guilty of anything, it 
is of being the most consistent fighters for the social prog- 
ress of their peoples. Putting the main objective of social 
progress above the interests of the proletariat, the com- 
munists welcome broad alliances with any and all national 
patriotic forces, without insisting on their own leadership 
of the united anti-imperialist, anti-neo-colonialist front in 
its fight for social progress. 

The communists are ready to back any progressive meas- 
ure, regardless of who suggests it, so long as it is designed 
to strengthen national independence and improve living 
standards for the working people. They are of a high opin- 
ion of the socio-economic reforms currently being intro- 
duced by the national-democratic forces in some of the 
newly-independent countries. Keenly aware that socio- 
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economic reforms should not be rushed without due considera- 
tion of the specific conditions prevailing in the developing 
countries, the communists nevertheless feel bound to criti- 
cise those who intentionally hold up progressive reforms 
designed to benefit the working people, prefer to sit on the 
fence, refuse to co-operate with the most consistently rev- 
olutionary forces, and seize upon any pretext to deny the 
latter active participation in building a new life. 

The reforms now being put through in the developing 
countries on the basis of blue-prints for a socialist-type 
society refer to the economic sphere and are hardly con- 
cerned with problems of state and political organisation. 
This is quite logical, for at the present stage of the national- 
liberation revolutions the role of economics is very impor- 
tant. There can be no political independence and no internal 
political stability without economic independence. At the 
same time there is danger in underestimating the political 
aspect of the reforms in question. It is important above all 
that democracy should be expanded and strengthened. 

The building of a new society, to which many national- 
democratic Third World forces claim to be dedicated, is 
not a single finite action but a long and complicated process 
which progresses the more successfully the more actively 
the masses are drawn into active participation. Socialist 
construction requires the conscious creative endeavour of 
millions so organised as to be able to fruitfully participate 
in administering a country’s social, economic and political 
life. “There can be no victorious socialism that does not 
practise full democracy,” 1 wrote Lenin. Communists view 
a consistent and revolutionary struggle for democracy as an 
important component of the struggle for socialism and react 
quickly to any attempts to curtail democracy and to over- 
come difficulties at the expense of the interests of the work- 
ing people. There is nothing negative about such criticism, 
which is, on the contrary, extremely constructive, and aims 
at creating within the newly-independent countries condi- 
tions in which all progressive forces, including the com- 
munists, will have an opportunity to contribute their 
knowledge, experience and effort to the prosperity and 
social progress of their respective countries. 

One important difference between the communist parties 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 22, p. 144. 
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and the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties is that the 
communists do not merely offer sound programmes of con- 
crete action but also fight energetically for their implemen- 
tation both in the government, if they arc represented in it, 
and by other means. “Our Party,” wrote Ajoy Ghosh, the 
late Secretary General of the Indian Communist Party, “has 
not merely put forward a programme on whose basis all 
patriotic forces can unite, but it has also fearlessly cham- 
pioned the cause of the people, both inside and outside the 
legislatures. In every struggle of the people for their just 
demands our Party has ever been in the forefront.” 1 

Third “argument”. Anti-communists in the developing 
countries declare that they are not against communism as 
such. In fact they are favourably inclined towards the inter- 
national communist movement, being impressed by its high 
theoretical level and its profound scientific analysis of the 
urgent issues of our time. And if they are constrained to 
oppose 'national” or “local” communism, it is because the 
latter allegedly gives a distorted interpretation of the ideas 
and principles of the world communist movement as applied 
to the conditions prevailing in the developing countries. 
There are people even today, admittedly, who still dream 
of eradicating communism, as in Indonesia, for example, 
where the opinion is voiced that communist parties must be 
destroyed not only on Indonesian soil but, if possible, all 
over the world as well. 

More often, however, “local” communists are described 
as an organisation lacking any prestige at home and being no 
exponent of the views of the world communist movement. 
Some maintain, for instance, that the communist parties are 
the worse possible choice as a link between the communist 
world and the countries that have set out on the road of 
liberation and development. Such authors attempt to prove 
that the communist parties of Asian and African countries 
have been the source of doubt and distrust even when these 
countries and the socialist community were beginning to get 
on friendly terms. 

These and other similar arguments are addressed to 
people who have a faint notion, if any, of the situation in 
the world communist movement. They are designed to drive 


1 Ajoy Ghosh, “Some Features of the Indian Situation”, World 
Marxist Review , Vol 5, No. 2, February 1962, p. 13. 
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a wedge between the various sections that compose that 
movement. But they are doomed to failure, for the world 
communist movement is a united movement based on a 
common Marxist-Leninist platform and common political 
and organisational principles, and pursuing a common 
ultimate purpose. 

Such, then, are the basic “arguments” put forward by 
the ideologists of anti-communism. All kinds of sins are 
imputed to the communists. Backed by the petty bourgeoisie 
and utilising the nationalist, religious and other prejudices 
still current among people, the anti-communists still find it 
possible to obfuscate the most benighted sections of the pop- 
ulation. Nevertheless, more and more people are beginning 
to understand that nowadays, when the activation of the 
imperialist forces and domestic reaction makes it increas- 
ingly urgent to strengthen the unity of all progressive 
forces on a national as well as an international scale, there 
is danger that the policy of anti-communism might split 
and weaken the anti-imperialist front. 

Communists have always been in the forefront of the fight 
for national and social liberation. The appearance of commu- 
nist parties in Asia and Africa has done much to activate the 
forces of national liberation and to foster the growth of 
political consciousness among the masses. 

Communists co-operated in all good faith with all demo- 
cratic forces taking part in the anti-colonial struggle. Nor 
was it just a tactical manoeuvre on their part. Being con- 
sistent foes of any kind of oppression, the communists have 
always, everywhere backed oppressed nations against the 
oppressor nations. They cannot do otherwise, since to make 
an end of imperialist exploitation in whatever shape or 
form is their most important aim. Communists spare no effort 
nor even their lives to uphold the vital interests of the 
people. They are the exponents and propagandists of pro- 
gressive socialist ideas, which are being put into practice 
now by progressive national democratic forces. They have 
the Marxist-Leninist teaching to rely on in searching for 
answers to new problems that crop up in the course of the 
national-liberation movement. 

In Asia and Africa, communists face difficult tasks. It is 
up to them to apply Marxist-Leninist theory and practice 
in trying and unique conditions, such as have not been en- 
countered in the countries of Europe. Under the circum- 
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stances the fight for the purity of Marxism-Leninism and 
against any distortions thereof will be the special concern of 
the communist and workers’ parties, as also the fight against 
revisionism, which empties the proletarian doctrine of its 
fighting revolutionary content to make it toe the line of 
bourgeois ideology, and against the dogmatism that endeav- 
ours to fit Marxist thought into patterns long since dead and 
breeds sectarianism and leftist adventurism 

While the importance of combating revisionism is not to 
be underestimated, it is necessary to especially stress the dan- 
ger of dogmatism in the conditions of Asia and Africa. The 
situation here is extremely unstable and there has been so 
far no clear-cut polarisation of class forces; and there are 
numerous groups and elements which have not as yet chosen 
their particular credo and which are still open to a guiding 
influence; so that an especially flexible, constructive ap- 
proach is needed here to the choice of tactics and policy, as 
well as to the problem of alliances. Moreover, there is a 
serious shortage of mature, trained Marxist cadres in these 
countries, and the accumulated force of anti-imperialist, 
anti-colonial protest stimulates spontaneous outbreaks and 
fans revolutionary impatience, so that dogmatism here might 
do great harm to the revolutionary movement, leading to 
pseudo-radical tactics, false revolutionism, and leftist ad- 
venturism. Marxists, Lenin pointed out, must “take cogni- 
sance of real life, of the true facts of reality , and not cling 
to a theory of yesterday, which, like all theories, at best only 
outlines the main and the general, only comes near to 
embracing life in all its complexity ”. 1 

There is still another reason why it is essential for the 
communist parties to increase their activity in the ideologi- 
cal sphere. The fact is that the democratic and socialist forces 
in the developing countries and elsewhere, while backing 
the progressive measures being carried through by the 
various national leaders and governing parties in the social 
and economic sphere, refrain — for understandable reasons 
— from any discussion of ideological problems with them. 
Among the peoples of the newly-independent countries 
such an attitude may create the impression that these dem- 
ocratic and socialist forces also fully share the ideological 
concepts of the national leaders. The masses often tend to 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 24, p. 45. 
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identify scientific socialism and Marxist ideology with the 
views of different nationalist leaders who arc not in sym- 
pathy with Marxist theories. This docs not mean that the 
progressive forces should engage in violent debate with 
the national-democratic leaders who arc sincerely working 
for the development of their countries the socialist way. It 
means that the object of criticism should justly be the ide- 
ologists of imperialism who pose as interpreters of socialism. 
It means that the ideological problems of the national-liber- 
ation movement require serious consideration. The transi- 
tion to the socialist world outlook will be the more success- 
ful the more actively the revolutionary forces influence the 
formation of a progressive world outlook among the masses, 
and among the national-democratic leaders, too. 

It is highly important in this connection that an uncom- 
promising and principled attitude in the ideological sphere 
should not be confused with ideological intolerance of all 
who think differently, of all non-communists and non- 
Marxists. Success in the ideological conflict, especially with 
the embattled anti-communists, largely depends on the 
ability to enlist the aid of the many natural allies in this 
struggle — both as a whole and in respect of individual is- 
sues — that can be found among the middle bourgeoisie, the 
intermediate urban strata, the anti-imperialist-minded na- 
tional bourgeoisie, and the intellectuals, who are still under 
the influence of the reactionary ideas of bourgeois national- 
ism and anti-communism and have a false understanding of 
the issues of our time. No victory in this ideological war 
can be won without their sympathy and support. As for 
those who seek an alliance with the forces of democracy 
and are moving, however slowly and often gropingly, to- 
wards scientific socialism, the revolutionary forces should 
learn to meet them half-way, though not, of course, at the 
sacrifice of any of the principles of Marxism-Leninism. The 
basic Marxist-Leninist attitude should be a tactful approach 
to people still victims of bourgeois and even feudal prej- 
udices, on the one hand, and uncompromising exposure 
of the ideologists of anti-communism, on the other. 


Chapter Eight 

SOCIALISM 

AND THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION 
STRUGGLE 


The historic changes in the lives and 
destinies of oppressed peoples that are taking place in the 
lifetime of our generation are closely connected with the 
political and economic growth of the world socialist system 
and its growing influence on all aspects of the development 
of society the world over. Marx, pointing out the connection 
between the struggle waged by the proletariat and the 
movement for equality among the peoples, wrote, back in 
1847, as follows: ‘‘The proletariat’s victory over the bour- 
geoisie means at the same time elimination of all national 
and industrial conflicts that now give rise to enmity between 
the peoples. That is why the proletarian victory over the 
bourgeoisie sounds at the same time a call for freedom for 
all oppressed nations.” 1 

The central thesis of the founders of scientific communism 
was that social oppression and exploitation of one people 
by another is based on the system of private ownership and 
that the working class, which is more than any other 
interested in abolishing the capitalist system of production, is 
therefore a natural ally of those peoples who are victims of 
rightlessness, both social and national. 

A powerful impetus to the movement against social and 
national oppression was given by the socialist revolution of 
October 1917, in Russia. This first socialist revolution in 
history began a new epoch of the national-liberation move- 
ment. The Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union says: “Imperialism suppressed the national independ- 
ence and freedom of the majority of the peoples and put 
the fetters of brutal colonial slavery on them, but the rise 
of socialism marks the advent of the era of emancipation of 
the oppressed people” 2 

* Marx and Engels, Works , Vol. 4, p. 371 (in Russian). 

- Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Moscow. 
1961, p. 35. 
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The victory of the Russian proletariat and peasantry over 
their capitalists and landlords helped carry the revolution- 
ary Marxist-Leninist doctrine far and wide, including the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries. Marxism awakened 
keen interest among the progressive leaders of the Third 
World countries, who saw in it an answer to the problems 
of social and national liberation. Even those among them 
who refused to accept Marxism in toto considered it neces- 
sary to use some of its elements in their struggle for national 
independence. 

Li Ta-chao, one of the founders of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, wrote: “This Russian revolution is a most 
significant turning point in history. It will determine the 
course of civilisation for the centuries to come.” 1 Li Ta-chao 
regarded the Soviet state as “the vanguard and great bul- 
wark of the workers and peasants of the world”. 2 

Ho Chi Minh, the late chairman of the Central Committee 
of the Workers’ Party of Vietnam, had this to say: “. . . the 
Marxist-Leninist principles in the question of colonial liber- 
ation have been triumphantly confirmed. The October Rev- 
olution provided strong impetus for this struggle [of the 
peoples of the East], and the existence of the Soviet Union 
constituted an important historic factor which helped that 
struggle develop rapidly.” 3 

Jawaharlal Nehru wrote as follows in this connection: “A 
study of Marx and Lenin produced a powerful effect on my 
mind and helped me to see history and current affairs in a 
new light. The long chain of history and of social develop- 
ment appeared to have some meaning, some sequence, and 
the future lost some of its obscurity. . . . The Soviet Revolu- 
tion had advanced human society by a great leap and had 
lit a bright flame which could not be smothered, and it had 
laid the foundations for that new civilisation towards which 
the world could advance.” 4 

The October Revolution of 1917 dealt the world imperial- 
ist system a heavy blow: it was unable henceforward to 
play the same role on the international scene or influence 
the course of events the world over as extensively as be- 


1 Li Ta-chao, lzbranniye statyi i reclii ( Selected Articles and 
Speeches), Moscow, 1965, p. 61. 

2 Ibid. 

J Ho Chi Minh, Selected Works, Vol. IV, Hanoi, 1962, p. 273. 
r% Jawaharlal Nehru, * I he Discovery of India , London, 1951, p. 14. 
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fore. The disintegration of the imperialist colonial system 
picked up speed. Socialism, now established in the Soviet 
Union, became a powerful political bastion of the oppressed 
peoples. More than that, however: the Soviet state, not yet 
recovered from the effects of the first world war and the 
civil war and still in the grip of economic dislocation, had 
lost no time in extending material aid to the revolutionary- 
democratic movements in the neighbouring countries. 

The peoples of Turkey, China, Mongolia and other 
countries, bolstered by Soviet ideological, political, economic 
and military aid, stepped up their national-liberation strug- 
gle and took new hope of victory over their foes. “There 
can be no revolution if we do not study the Russian expe- 
rience. wrote Sun Yat-sen, the Chinese revolutionary- 
democrat. “Our party will achieve no results in its revolu- 
tionary struggle, unless we are willing to learn from 
Russia.” 1 

Kemal Atatiirk, leader of the Turkish national-liberation 
movement, in his message of 1920 to the Soviet Govern- 
ment wrote, in part, “of the Turkish people’s admiration 
for the Russian people, who, not content with breaking its 
own shackles, has been carrying for over two years a gal- 
lant fight for the liberation of all the world, courageously 
facing unparalleled hardships in order to wipe oppression 
off the face of the earth once and for all”. 2 

The Soviet state has extended all the aid in its power to 
a national-liberation movement that was basically bour- 
geois-democratic and non-proletarian. 

In doing so it was motivated by the consideration that 
the proletarian movement for socialism and the national- 
liberation movement share a common objective, namely, 
their struggle against imperialism. The Marxists-Leninists 
reasoned that the sustained development of the struggle 
for national liberation with the active participation of the 
working people would eventually develop into a struggle 
for social liberation. Given certain conditions, an anti- 
imperialist, anti-colonial struggle has every chance of turning 
into an anti-capitalist movement. Addressing the Third 
Congress of the Communist International, Lenin said: It 

1 Sun Yat-sen, lzbranniye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 
1964, p. 502. 

2 Vneshnaya politika SSSR (Foreign Policy of the U.S.S.R.), Vol. 1, 

p. 457. 
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is perfectly clear that in the impending decisive battles in 
the world revolution the movement of the majority of the 
population of the globe, initially directed towards national 
liberation, will turn against capitalism and imperialism and 
will, perhaps, play a much more revolutionary part than 
we expect .” 1 

The intervening years have proved Lenin’s expectations 
to be correct. In a number of countries of Europe and Asia 
the peoples’ movement for national liberation did develop 
into a struggle for socialist reforms, and the socialist forces 
have been victorious in their anti-imperialist and anti-feu- 
dal struggle whenever they had gained influence and moved 
to the forefront of the movement. Experience has shown 
that the bourgeoisie is incapable of following through their 
bourgeois-democratic reforms: only the working class is 
capable of accomplishing that task. 

Lenin, recalling that “the direct and immediate object 
of the revolution in Russia was a bourgeois-democratic one”, 
stressed that “in order to consolidate the achievements of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution for the peoples of Rus- 
sia, we were obliged to go farther; and we did go farther. 
We solved the problems of the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion in passing, as a by-product’ of our main and genuinely 
proletarian- revolutionary, socialist activities .” 2 

The second — basically anti-fascist — world war gave 
further proof of the identity of interests of socialism and 
the national-liberation democratic movement. The crushing 
defeat inflicted on German fascism and Japanese militarism 
and the decisive role played by the Soviet Union in that 
victory over the enemy of all mankind showed beyond any 
doubt that socialism was that precise force which could 
save the peoples of the world from social and national 
subjugation. 

The victory over fascism and reaction in the second 
world war hastened the disintegration of the colonial system. 
The increased influence now wielded by the Soviet Union 
helped expand the area of the anti-imperialist struggles, 
emphasised the progressive elements of the national-libera- 
tion movement and added a new content thereto. The al- 
liance between socialism and the national-liberation (i.e., 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected, Works, Vol. 32, p. 482. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 33, pp. 51, 54. 
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bourgeois-democratic) movement grew stronger and could 
not but aid the development of the latter: its historic suc- 
cesses of the post-war period were the result of the expan- 
sion and strengthening of the world socialist system, 
while the scope of the oppressed peoples’ anti-imperialist 
struggle helped, in turn, to bolster the world socialist 
system. 

Socialism and the national-liberation movement may be 
likened to a powerful torrent washing away the foundation 
of the capitalist system of social and national oppression. 
The peoples of the socialist countries are just as interested 
in the destruction of imperialism as the peoples of the 
liberated or emerging countries. All are equally interested 
in improving as rapidly as possible their living standards, 
raising their cultural level, and ensuring the most rational 
exploitation of their national resources and rapid develop- 
ment of their productive forces for the benefit of the entire 
society. That is why the socialist countries and many of the 
countries that have but recently achieved the status of 
sovereign states are unanimous in their efforts to safeguard 
the peace and prevent a thermonuclear war. 

The socialist countries are true friends and reliable allies 
of the new independent nations. It is to the mutual advan- 
tage of the forces of socialism and the forces of the national- 
liberation movement to aid each other. Efforts to oppose 
these two trends of the world-wide revolutionary process, 
to estrange them, to picture them as incompatible and 
mutually hostile only play into the hands of the imperialists 
and reactionaries. Leaders of nationalist leanings are trying to 
bring about a quarrel between Marxists-Leninists and the 
revolutionary democrats of the Third World countries by 
fanning useless argument over which of the two trends is 
of greater importance. In other words, instead of taking up 
the serious and urgent problem of ways and means of co- 
operation and mutual aid of the various anti-imperialist 
forces in their fight for social and national progress, those 
nationalist leaders are arguing the question of who is to sit 
at the head of the table. 

The assault of the strongholds of imperialism and reac- 
tion is being delivered by the forces of progress in a man- 
ner different from that of an armed force. Revolutionary 
tactics are not always similar to military tactics, and the 
deployment of the former forces on the anti-imperialist 
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front differs substantially from troop formation on the march. 
Comparative importance of rank is not of paramount im- 
portance to the urgent task of strengthening the common 
anti-imperialist front in the fight for peace, democracy, na- 
tional independence, and socialism. It is much more useful 
to consider in what way socialism can best help the new 
sovereign states move forward along the road of freedom, 
democracy, and social progress. 


We might begin our study of the problem by considering 
in what measure Marxist-Leninist theories and the prin- 
ciples of scientific socialism can help those nations who have 
not yet made their decision to determine what method of 
national and social development would be the most rational 
and effective in their case. In our time, when the Marxist- 
Leninist theories of scientific socialism have ceased to be 
mere abstract speculation and become a living reality, there 
is no need to conjure up projects or schemes of an ideal 
reorganisation of society on principles of reason and justice 
as students of utopian, pre-scientific socialism were obliged 
to do. 

That is not to say, of course, that the emerging countries 
now need only to copy the existing theory and practices of 
socialist construction and that it is now enough to apply at 
home the accumulated experience of the socialist countries 
to get things going. On the contrary, mechanical copying and 
borrowing would mean distorting the substance of the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine of scientific socialism and would 
lead to results which would discredit the very concept of 
the possibility of building socialism in countries with an 
insufficient infrastructure. Lenin repeatedly warned Euro- 
pean and Asian communists not to follow blindly the expe- 
rience of Russia. There must be no mechanical transplanta- 
tion of the accumulated collective experience of socialist 
construction: what is needed is its creative assimilation and 
selective application in the specific historical and national 
conditions of the society concerned. 

The inevitable ultimate acceptance of socialism by all 
nations does not rule out but, rather, presupposes a multi- 
tude of forms of democratic organisation of social life and 
economic administration, as well as different rates of social 
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reorganisation and therefore of economic and cultural 
development. According to Lenin, “the transition from 
capitalism to socialism is conceivable in different forms, 
depending upon whether big capitalist or small production 
relationships predominate in the country”. 1 

In its efforts to keep the newly-indepcndent countries from 
choosing socialism bourgeois propaganda has lately stepped 
up its attacks upon Marxism-Leninism. This bourgeois criti- 
cism of Marxism follows three basic lines. 

To begin with, attempts are made to find contradictions 
between the views of Marx and Lenin: between Lenin’s 
evaluations and the directives of the Comintern; and between 
the conclusions and formulations contained in the documents 
of the Comintern and in modern Marxist literature. 
Some bourgeois theoreticians would have us believe that 
Marx did not view the backwardness of the colonial peoples 
as the product of the capitalist powers’ colonial policies 
and that he emphasised only the construction activities of 
the colonialists, British capital in India, for example, where- 
as the modern communist theoreticians claim, contrary to 
Marx’s theories, that colonialism had been the cause of 
backwardness. 2 And “proof” is adduced in this connection 
to show that inasmuch as the Marxist theory had had the 
proletariat of the developed capitalist countries in view, it 
was generally helpless in regard to the problems the inter- 
national communist movement had to face as a result of the 
revolutionary upheaval of the East. Charles B. McLane, an 
American historian who shares this view, says that the shift 
in communist policy towards the national-liberation move- 
ment occurred only after the Sixth Congress of the Comin- 
tern, i.e., after 1928, 3 while there are some who go so far 
as to claim that revolutionary Marxism turned to the unde- 
veloped countries only after the second world war, when 
it became clear that it didn't stand a chance in W estern 
Europe. 

In the second place, critics of Marxism today are fre- 
quently willing to admit that the founders of scientific com- 
munism had been right in their evaluation of the character 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 32, p. 233. 

~ This view is advanced, among others, by Kurt E. Muller any 
Henen Ray in Der Kommunismus in Indien , Hannover, 1966, pp. 14- lo. 

3 Charles B. McLane, Soviet Strategies in Southeast Asia , 1 nnceton, 
1966, p. 74 et al. 
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and basic objectives of the national-liberation movement. 
Thus Professor Richard Lowenthal of West Berlin admits 
that Lenin was right when he predicted that after the pro- 
letarian revolution and the establishment of Soviet rule 
in Russia national-liberation revolutions would inevitably 
merge in the world proletarian revolution, just as he was 
right in predicting that the process of de-colonisation, which 
set in after the first world war, would inevitably develop 
and turn, in many countries, into revolutionary movements. 
He was also right, Lowenthal continues, in foreseeing that 
the struggle for independence would pose not only strictly 
national problems but would also bring up entirely new 
problems of economic development and social regrouping 
which in many cases would not yield to solution by the tra- 
ditional methods of Western capitalist development. 

There is, however, a purpose behind such admissions: after 
their candour wins the reader’s confidence the authors bring 
out their main thought, which is that if the Marxists’ ex- 
pectations did come true in respect of some colonial or 
semi-colonial lands, that was only as an exception, for in 
their basic predictions regarding the future development of 
the national-liberation movement the Marxists, in their 
opinion, were wrong. This line of reasoning is set out very 
clearly by the American professor Thomas P. Thornton, who 
writes: “The Communists had long predicted the collapse of 
the imperialist colonial system, but when it came they were 
slow to appreciate the significance of the change. Nothing 
in Marxist theory had prepared them for such a sudden and 
radical transformation. . . -” 1 

In the third place, bourgeois authors grant that the Third 
World countries may find Marxism-Leninism attractive, but 
only, they say, in so far as they are concerned with their 
resistance to the advanced countries of the West and their 
struggle for independence. When it comes to coping with 
their own domestic problems, however, these countries al- 
legedly want nothing to do with Marxism. Robert A. Scala- 
pino, well known for his anti-communist sentiments, goes 
even farther. According to him even communists in the 
Asian countries reject Marxism as being allegedly incom- 


1 Communism and Revolution. 7 he Strategic Uses of Political Vio- 
lence , cd. by Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. Thornton, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1964, p. 245. 


patiblc with the unique conditions prevailing in the newly- 
independent countries. In his quest for social modernisation, 
Scalapino writes, “the Asian Marxist, in certain critical 
respects, has not seen or interpreted his creed in the manner of 
Marx. . . . Few doctrines in human history have undergone 
more extensive revisions than Marxism in Asia .” 1 

While differing in some respects, these views— and the 
bourgeois authors who expound them— pursue quite ob- 
viously the sole purpose of disproving Marxism, showing it 
to be obsolete, picturing it as incapable of analysing the new 
problems that beset the developing countries. 

Western “theoreticians” arc working hard to discredit 
the position and activities of the Comintern in regard to 
the national and colonial problem and to belittle the signif- 
icance of its decisions to the national-liberation movement. 

Not all of the Comintern’s estimates and conclusions, 
needless to say, have been fully confirmed in practice. Some 
of its propositions and formulations on the national and 
colonial problem carried a touch of sectarianism. But it 
would be a mistake to ignore the fact that many Marxist 
concepts advanced by the Comintern did bear fruit and are 
just as meaningful today as they were at first. 

Marxists-Leninists reject the erroneous propositions re- 
sulting from an unconstructive attitude towards the realities 
and a mechanical application of certain theoretical conclu- 
sions verified through the experience of revolutionary 
movements in the advanced capitalist states to the regions 
embraced by the national-liberation struggle without due 
consideration of the national and social features Peculiar to 
the countries concerned. Therein lies the strength of Mmrxist 
thinking, which the bourgeois ideologists try to pass oft for 
its weakness. Marxism-Leninism rejects the idea of forcing 
living realities into hard and fast patterns, and that is why 
it has won such wide acceptance, to become the worlds 
most potent political theory. 

Marxism has been finding the right solutions tor all the 
problems of current development, including the complicated 
processes and phenomena of the Third World, because it 
has never stood still but ceaselessly developed adding new 
propositions and conclusions to its body of theory. In e 

1 7 he Communist Revolution in Asia. 7actics Goals and Ac ^ e ^ 
merits , cd. by Robert A. Scalapino, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
1965, p. 2. 
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long run those concepts won out which were a true reflec- 
tion of the realities, even though at some particular stage, 
for one reason or another, they failed to become dominant. 

The “studies” of bourgeois authors devoted to the history 
of the Comintern are shot through with a desire to prove 
that in its activities the Comintern drew increasingly away 
from Lenin’s position on the national-liberation movement 
towards sectarianism and dogmatism. The authors usually 
refer to the well-known propositions advanced by M. N. Roy, 
an Indian communist, and certain other fallacious proposi- 
tions, in an attempt to show that these were the propositions 
— not Lenin’s — that formed the basis of the Comintern’s 
tactics and policies in regard to the national-liberation 
movement. Let us see if that was the case. 

It will be recalled that the Second Congress of the 
Comintern, which adopted a resolution on national and 
colonial problems, based on Lenin’s “Preliminary Draft 
Theses on the National and the Colonial Questions”, also 
approved M. N. Roy’s “Additional Theses”, which disagreed 
with Lenin’s views on the basic question of leadership of the 
national-liberation struggle. Lenin had made a profound 
analysis of the social and economic conditions in the colonies 
and dependencies and the alignment of class and political 
forces and had come to the conclusion that in its initial pe- 
riod of existence in conditions of preponderantly pre-capi- 
talist relations the national-liberation movement would inev- 
itably be bourgeois-democratic. Speaking at the Second 
Congress of the Comintern, Lenin said: “It is beyond doubt 
that any national movement can only be a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic movement, since the overwhelming mass of the popu- 
lation in the backward countries consists of peasants who 
represent bourgeois-capitalist relationships.” 1 

On the strength of this evaluation of the nature of the 
movement Lenin emphasised that it was possible for a 
country to change to socialism but that it would have to 
pass through several definite stages of development to do 
so. In the initial stage, communists would therefore have 
to support the revolutionary movements in the colonies and 
semi-colonies even though these movements may be headed 
by bourgeois elements, for in many of these countries pre- 
capitalist relations still prevail and any possibility of a 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 31, p. 241. 


purely proletarian movement is therefore out of the 
question. 

As to the propositions advanced by Roy, these retained, 
even after a rather thorough revision by a Congress com- 
mittee, the fallacious idea that the leadership of revolutions 
in the colonies should not be placed in the hands of the 
bourgeois democrats even in the initial stage. Roy’s ninth 
thesis reads as follows: “In its first stages, the revolution in 
the colonies must be carried on with a programme which 
will include many petty-bourgeois reform clauses, such as 
division of land, etc. But from this it does not follow at all 
that the leadership of the revolution will have to be sur- 
rendered to the bourgeois democrats.” 1 

Criticising this viewpoint, one of the members present 
said: “In actual practice we find it necessary to work 
together with the revolutionary nationalist elements, and our 
work would be half done if we should deny the nationalist 
revolutionary movement and play the dogmatic Marxists.” 2 

If we look at the record of the national-liberation strug- 
gle we shall find that the conclusions of the Comintern 
have not always proved entirely right. R. Palme Dutt, who 
took part in the Comintern debate on the national-liberation 
movement, writes as follows: “Initial signs of some trends 
to sectarianism appeared in some of the formulations of the 
Sixth Congress in 1928, especially in its potentially mis- 
leading main slogan 'Class Against Class!’, as also in some 
narrowness in the otherwise valuable treatment of the colo- 
nial question. . ..” 3 An interesting comment in this connec- 
tion was made by the late O. W. Kuusinen, who wrote: 
“Our historians and propagandists have every reason to 
review and revise some of our other publications as well, 
for instance, the well-known theses of the Sixth Congress of 
the Comintern. I must mention, specifically, the critique and 
evaluation of the role of the national bourgeoisie in the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries, given in these theses. 
There was a tinge of sectarianism in that evaluation at the 
time the theses in question were being formulated. In the 
changed conditions of our time, with the prestige of the So- 
viet Union greatly increased, that evaluation is very much 

1 The Second Congress of the Communist International. Proceed- 
ings, Moscow, 1920, p. 579. 

- Ibid., p. 145. 

3 R. Palme Dutt, The Internationale , London, 1964. p. 209. 
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at odds with the realities .” 1 Even the petty bourgeoisie was 
denied, to all intents and purposes, any progressive role. 
Such an evaluation ran counter to the views of Lenin, who 
worked out the strategy and tactics of the revolutionary 
movement in the colonics and semi-colonics on the strength 
of his conviction that the national bourgeoisie was still 
capable of working for a progressive cause of historic impor- 
tance. 

This underestimation of the revolutionary capabilities of 
the national bourgeoisie led to another mistake: a certain 
neglect of the national factor in the liberation movement of 
the oppressed peoples, a tendency to overlook the obvious 
fact that a liberation struggle cannot but be a national 
movement. This could create the impression that Marxists at- 
tached less importance to demands prompted by national 
feelings than to demands of a social nature. As a result, the 
proper balance between the national and social elements 
of the national-liberation movement was affected, leading 
in a number of cases to the estrangement of the pre-emi- 
nently consistent revolutionaries from the nation’s other 
democratic forces . 2 

Unfortunately, some of the fallacious propositions and 
formulations contained in the Comintern publications, which 
have been critically reviewed by various communist parties, 
are being used nowadays not only by the bourgeois critics 
of Marxism, but also by those who pose as the sole guard- 
ians of the integrity of the Marxist doctrine. In China, 
today, the leaders base their theoretical and political con- 
cepts on the old dogmas which are now at variance with the 
realities, ignoring the many useful concepts arrived at col- 
lectively by Marxist scholars in the pre-war period and 
written down in the publications and records of the 
Comintern. This is a logical enough development, for these 
concepts do not fit into the fixed pattern of dogmas that 
the leadership of the C.P.C. are trying to foist upon the 
national-liberation movement. 

For the national-liberation movement, the significance of 
the Comintern and its decisions is truly great and varied. 
Most important, perhaps, is the fact that it has, first, rightly 


1 O. W. Kuusinen, Izbranniye proizvedeniya ( Selected Works), 
Moscow, 1966, p. 509. 

2 Ibid. 
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estimated the nature of the movement and its historic role 
as a revolutionary force constituting an element of the 
world revolution, and, secondly, opened the eyes of the 
backward peoples to the possibilities of social progress based 
on the growing alliance of the national-liberation forces 
and the world socialist system. 

Lenin repeatedly stressed the importance of a careful 
study and objective evaluation of both the specific national 
characteristics of the countries concerned and the nature of 
class and party relations peculiar to each. Speaking at the 
Eighth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) he said: “Not a single 
socialist in the world denied that the building of commu- 
nism would take different courses in countries where large- 
scale farming prevails and in countries where small-scale 
farming prevails. That is an elementary truth, an ABC .” 1 

The theory of scientific socialism offers only an outline 
of the process of changing the old production relations (cap- 
italist and pre-capitalist) in order to achieve more rational 
exploitation of natural resources and better utilisation of 
scientific advances, to accelerate the development of pro- 
ductive forces in the interests of higher living standards, 
especially for the working people, and to create conditions 
conducive to social and economic equality. 

Lenin believed that no form of transition to socialism 
could be considered conclusive until the building of social- 
ism had been brought to completion. He spoke of the neces- 
sity of a prudent and rational approach in working out 
transitional forms and methods of organisation for each 
country individually. Those countries that are particularly 
backward in their economic and cultural development must, 
naturally, be particularly cautious and prudent in their 
choice of forms and methods relating to socio-economic re- 
forms and in decisions on changes in the way of life of the 
peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. The pace of reform 
will obviously be much slower in those countries where the 
material and technical foundation of socialism is non- 
existent or all but non-existent than in the economically 
developed countries. Undue haste in the socialisation of small- 
peasant farming, small-scale private trade and industry, and 
domestic crafts can only discredit socialism and its prin- 
ciples. 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 205. 
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In recent years, the theory of scientific socialism has be- 
come a target for criticism and condemnation on the part 
of Mao Tse-tung and his followers, who, while putting a 
biased and distorted construction on China’s experience, 
nevertheless convert it into an absolute, offer as a universal 
panacea their own concept of an “ideal'’ society allegedly 
free of the defects and faults of capitalism. Rightly rejecting 
the bourgeois conceptions of “consumer societies”, the Chi- 
nese theoreticians go to the other extreme of offering as an 
ideal a society in which people are to be mere producers, 
and in which poverty and privation, and the rejection of all 
human sentiments, passions or joys are declared to be the 
highest virtue and the ultimate aim. Approbation of ascet- 
icism, austerity and cultural poverty, understandable and 
justifiable in times of war, takes on a new meaning in times 
of peace, when it is proper to take up the question of a fair 
distribution of material and spiritual benefits, of a balanced 
utilisation of the products of scientific and technological 
progress, instead of discussing how to freeze the already low 
living standards among many of the Third World nations. 

People are ready to accept any privations and face any 
dangers for the sake of the revolution in the hope of a bet- 
ter life and not in order to perpetuate their wretched exist- 
ence. The Chinese theoreticians take too light a view of the 
extremely difficult and complex problem of transition from 
pre-capitalist or inadequately developed capitalist relations 
to a socialist society. Their formulas are not the prescrip- 
tions of a doctor who has correctly diagnosed an illness and 
prudently suggests the procedures and medicines to cure it. 
They resemble, rather, the magic incantations of a sorcerer 
or witch doctor whose nostrum is a resonant tom-tom or 
tambourine. The ideals of socialism as preached by Mao Tse- 
tung and the methods of overcoming economic backwardness 
he recommends have failed in China: which makes all the 
more pretentious his attempts to attribute to them a magical 
power and universal validity. 

The peoples of the ex-colonies and dependencies, formerly 
able to study scientific socialism only in theory, are now 
free to verify the merits and advantages of the socialist 
system of social organisation through actual experience and 
observation of the realities. Marxism-Leninism has been 
actually practised for a little more than half a century, but 
even this historically brief span of time has been enough to 


give a convincing and impressive exhibition of how fair and 
rapid solutions can be found for many of the social and 
economic problems that confront, today, the nations that 
are setting out on the road of independent development. 

Bourgeois politicians and ideologists admit the efficacy 
of socialist concepts. Thus Eugene R. Black, a prominent 
American economist and former president of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, laments 
the fact that “communism has an insidious appeal to the 
new leaders of the underdeveloped world” and that “com- 
munism offers the appearance of a workable programme to 
the frustrated elements among the educated — an outlet for 
personal ambition and a sense of participation in building 
national power. As evidence that this programme works, the 
Communists point to Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
both underdeveloped countries only yesterday, which have 
pulled themselves up by their bootstraps until now they are 
great powers, feared by the West.” 1 

Many bourgeois leaders — those who are still capable of 
sober, realistic judgement — are forced to recognise the strong 
impact of socialist principles on the thinking of the people 
of the economically underdeveloped countries. Thus William 
0. Douglas, of the United States Supreme Court, writes as 
follows: “Soviet communism makes a powerful psychologi- 
cal impact in underdeveloped areas because of the way it 
has exploited the industrial revolution. In about forty 
years, Russia has risen from feudalism to an industrial so- 
ciety; her scientific advances have been widely heralded by 
Sputnik and by her astronauts. Her propaganda — Why take 
165 years like the United States did? Why not do it our 
way in your lifetime?’ — has had a great impact on people 
in a hurry to escape the misery of mud huts.” 2 

Imperialist propaganda media are trying to foster among 
the peoples of the East an attitude of suspicion towards the 
socialist world, using the tiresome fabrication that it is the 
intention of communism to establish its control over the 
underdeveloped countries. This mendacious propaganda is 
unanimously given the lie by those who are carrying on 
the fight for national independence. 

1 Eugene R. Black, The Diplomacy of Economic Development , 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, pp. 14-15. 

2 William 0. Douglas, Democracy s Manifesto , New York, 1962, 
p. 31. 
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When the peoples who have thrown off the colonial yoke 
compare the socialist world with the world of capitalism 
they give their preference to the former, because they see 
that “ socialism \ as the Programme of the C.P.S.U. points 
out, “is the road to freedom and happiness for the peoples. 
It ensures rapid economic and cultural progress. It trans- 
forms a backward country into an industrial country within 
the lifetime of one generation and not in the course of 
centuries .” 1 

Proof that the prospects offered by socialism are real may 
be found in the economic and cultural development of the 
peoples of Central Asia since the October Revolution. Be- 
fore the Revolution the life of the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Kir- 
ghizes, Turkmens, and Tajiks was little different from that 
of colonial peoples. Industry was practically non-existent. 
So was learning in the modern sense, and illiteracy was the 
rule rather than an exception. 

With the establishment of the socialist system these 
outlying lands of the former Russian empire struck out on 
the road of economic, cultural, and social development. In 
Kazakhstan, for instance, the output of large-scale industry 
increased more than a hundredfold over the past 50 years; 
so that at present the republic’s output of manufactured goods 
per head of population is the same as in Italy, while the 
output of electric power equals that of Japan and surpasses 
that of Italy. 

Before the Revolution, the power output of all of Soviet 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan totalled no more than 7 mil- 
lion kwh. Wick-and-saucer affairs or kerosene lamps, at 
best, provided light for the felt-covered yurts of the nomad 
herdsmen: today, electric lighting is universal in factory 
and home. The aggregate annual power output of these re- 
publics stands at 19,000 million kwh, which is nine times 
that of all of Russia before the Revolution. The per head 
annual power output of these republics totals roughly 
800 kwh, as compared with 95 kwh in Turkey, 36 in Iran, 
and 11 in Pakistan. Numerous cadres of teachers, physicians, 
engineers, technicians, and scientists specialising in all the 
various branches of science have been trained over the past 
half-century in every one of the republics. Tens of thousands 


1 Programme of the Communist Parly of the Soviet Union , p. 39. 
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of students now study where not a single higher educational 
institution existed before the Revolution. 

There are 3 times more university students per 10,000 
population in Uzbekistan than in France, over 3 times more 
than in Italy, 4 times more than in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 5 times more than in Spain, nearly 8 times more 
than in Turkey, and nearly 17 times more than in Iran. 

Kirghizia offers another convincing example of a back- 
ward country that has made rapid progress on the road of 
development. Here, too, industry was all but non-existent 
before 1917. Nomad animal husbandry was the main occu- 
pation. At present there are hundreds of large modern in- 
dustrial plants all over the Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, 
and its output of industrial goods is 117 times that of pre- 
revolutionary times. 

In parallel with the industrial and technological develop- 
ment of these formerly backward lands on the fringes of 
the Russian empire there has been a continuous improvement 
of living standards, in respect of both material and spiritual 
values. The peoples of Soviet Central Asia have achieved 
high standards in the realm of modern science, literature 
and art. There has also been a genuine revival of national 
traditional cultures. And the world’s classics have been 
made widely available in the republics. Far from feeling 
abused, isolated from other nations, as before, the peoples of 
these Central Asian republics are conscious of their status 
as equal members of the international community and 
proud of their own contribution to the common fund of 
science and culture. 

There is much that many of the new independent states 
can learn from the experience of the Mongolian Peoples 
Republic, which has made the transition to socialism by- 
passing the capitalist stage. It used to be one of the most 
backward countries in Asia — before the people’s revolution 
— a land out of the Middle Ages if judged by its way of 
life. Illiterate, ignorant, deprived of all rights, the working 
people suffered cruel oppression at the hands of the lamas 
and feudal princes. 

After the revolution of 1921 the Mongolian people opted 
for a non-capitalist way of development, and with the aid 
of the Soviet Union laid the foundation of a national in- 
dustry, which currently accounts for about one half of the 
output of the national economy. Cattle-breeding, the country's 
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main branch of economy, is on the up-grade. The arat 
nomads arc taking to a new way of life. Club-houses, rec- 
reation and reading rooms, and hospitals are multiplying. 
Radios and periodicals arc invading the yurts. And there 
is a trend away from nomadism, towards a settled life. As 
compared with perhaps a dozen schools in the old Mongo- 
lia, the country now has 419 general secondary schools, 15 
specialised secondary schools, and seven higher educational 
institutions. An Academy of Sciences has been organised. 
Cadres of physicians, teachers, agronomists, veterinarians, 
engineers, and technicians are being trained. 

Ivor Montague, a prominent British public figure, record- 
ing his impressions of the country’s progress, wrote that the 
story of Mongolia’s liberation and revival is a source of 
hope, encouragement and inspiration for peoples still suf- 
fering from oppression elsewhere throughout the world. 

The People's Democratic Republic of Korea, occupying the 
northern part of that peninsula, is well on its way to recov- 
ery from the effects of colonial rule. Landlordism has been 
abolished. Peasant co-operatives have been set up, and vil- 
lage life is undergoing a change. Ninety-two per cent of 
all villages and 62 per cent of the peasant households have 
electric lighting. Seven times more land is under irrigation 
than before the liberation of the country by the Soviet Army. 
More and more tractors and other farm machinery are being 
supplied to the co-operative farms. 

Heavy damage was suffered by North Korea during the 
war, but she has completely reconstructed her industry and 
even substantially developed it further. Her industrial plants 
are producing many new modern types of machines, machine- 
tools, tractors, motor-cars, electric motors, radios, etc. Large 
chemical combines have been built. 

In North Vietnam, the people of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, formerly a semi-feudal colonial society, are 
building socialism, bypassing the capitalist stage of develop- 
ment. Exploitation of man by man is a thing of the past. 
The rice fields, which are the mainstay of the country’s 
economy, no longer belong to feudal landlords: they are the 
property of peasant members of agricultural co-operatives. 
Collective farming methods, incidentally, have helped in- 
crease crop yields. 

There were practically no industrial enterprises in Viet- 
nam under the French colonial rule. Nowadays, dozens of 
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new industrial plants arc operating in the D.R.V., built 
with the aid of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and other 
socialist countries. 

Illiteracy is practically non-existent. One out of every 
four Vietnamese goes to school. Epidemics have been ended 
in town and country. 

The experience of the socialist countries of Asia is enough 
to show those peoples who are setting out on the road of 
independent development what the working masses can ac- 
complish when, once they have thrown off the colonial yoke 
they do not stop short of their goal but carry their national- 
democratic revolution through to the end, under the leader- 
ship of the working class, and go on to build a socialist 
society. 

The claims of the proponents of colonialism that Marxist- 
Lenmist theory cannot solve the social problems of the co- 
lonial countries and is alien to the peoples of the East are 
simply laughable. 

The ideological influence of the world socialist system is 
strengthened by the fact that socialism is no longer merelv 
a set of abstract principles for the peoples of the colonial 
and dependent countries but a living reality, lofty ideals 
already put into practice. When progressive leaders of colonial 
countries begin by admiring the principles of bourgeois 
democracy and then see for themselves capitalism in action 
they come to realise that the promising slogans of liberty! 
equality and fraternity are nothing but so much verbiage. 
But when, on the other hand, leaders of the national- 
liberation movement observe the realities of the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries, they see many of their 
own ideals and aspirations put into practice. 

Formerly, the peoples of colonial countries were not free 
in their choice of a way of national development. In our 
time, however, with a world socialist system existing, grow- 
ing stionger, flourishing, the peoples of the former colonies 
and semi-colonies can compare the two worlds, the socialist 
and capitalist systems, and make their own choice. 

Once upon a time Tamango, the negro leader of Prosper 
Merimee’s story of the same name, raised a revolt on board 
a slaver, killed the slave traders and freed the slaves. But 
he didn’t know how to navigate the ship and bring it back 
to his native land, and so the ship was destined to roam 
the seas. In much the same way colonial peoples, on winning 
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freedom, did not know which way to turn until the power- 
ful socialist community came into being. Today they need 
no longer search for the right course to steer, for socialism, 
like a beacon, shows them the surest way to freedom and 
a new life. 

Socialist aid to the emerging countries is not limited to 
setting an example or expounding the theory of scientific 
socialism. Practical political support and economic asistancc 
do much to bolster these countries. 

The efforts of the socialist states to safeguard the peace, 
prevent war, and promote a policy of peaceful coexistence 
create conditions favourable to the development of the new 
independent countries. 

Contrary to the assertions made by the Chinese leaders, 
the Leninist policy of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems does not run counter to the national- 
liberation movement, but, on the contrary, considerably 
facilitates this movement in the face of the superior forces 
of colonialism. The Chinese theoreticians endeavour to prove 
that the policy of peaceful coexistence means that the peo- 
ples who are today fighting for their freedom and independ- 
ence are expected to lay down their arms and await the 
outcome of the competition between the world socialist 
system and the world capitalist system. That is a distorted 
interpretation of the Leninist policy of peaceful coexistence. 
Actually, that policy, as pursued by the socialist states, 
holds the aggressive forces of international imperialism in 
check, keeps them from starting a thermonuclear war, and 
helps the struggling nations make use of all available means, 
military and political, to win independence and make it 
secure. The alternative to the policy of peaceful coexistence 
is the policy of continued and growing international tension, 
which is pursued by the present leaders of the C.P.C. 
That policy, however, far from holding the forces 
of imperialist aggression in check, is exceptionally 
favourable to their expansionist course. The greater the 
international tension, the easier it is for the imperialists to 
justify their acts of aggression and their creation of mili- 
tary bases all over the globe, and to exercise pressure on the 
governments of the Third World countries. 

By opposing the national revolutionary struggle to the 
struggle to safeguard the peace the Chinese theoreticians line 
themselves up, to all intents and purposes, with the bourgeois 
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ideologists, who also believe that the world revolution is in- 
compatible with peaceful coexistence and that a peace policy 
is tantamount to a refusal on the part of the socialist states to 
support the national revolutionary struggle. The Marxist- 
Leninist view, however, is that the struggle on behalf of 
peace does not at all mean that the peoples who have taken 
up arms against their oppressors must rely solely on their 
own resources. The socialist states consider it their interna- 
tionalist duty to help the national-liberation struggle in 
every possible way. Any easing of international tension 
offers greater opportunities for such aid. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence does not imply any 
"grovelling” before the imperialists as the Chinese leaders 
describe it. On the contrary, it implies an active, complicat- 
ed and multiform struggle against them, a struggle that the 
Soviet Union has been waging since its earliest days, 
along with its struggle to safeguard and strengthen the 
peace. 

The October Revolution of 1917 in Russia inaugurated a 
new era in international relations. Lenin’s Declaration of 
Rights of the Working and Exploited People made a great 
impact on the peoples of the East, for in it the Soviet Gov- 
ernment completely rejected the barbarous policy of bour- 
geois civilisation, which founded the prosperity of the 
exploiting elements in a few favoured countries on the 
subjugation of hundreds of millions of working people in 
Asia, in colonies generally, and in the smaller countries. 

Lenin’s policy, based on the principles of proletarian in- 
ternationalism, self-determination, equality, mutual respect 
and mutual aid among all nations, made a lasting impres- 
sion upon the colonial and semi-colonial peoples and 
exerted an active revolutionary influence on their struggle 
for national liberation. The development and growth of 
genuine friendship among the peoples of the former Rus- 
sian empire was viewed the world over as an example of a 
new type of relations among nations and stimulated national 
and class consciousness among the oppressed peoples. 

In the early years after the October Revolution, when 
the Soviet state was still economically weak and confronted 
with many difficulties in that field, it nevertheless supported 
its next-door neighbours in their struggle against the impe- 
rialists. It lent its support to the Mongolian people in their 
light against their foreign oppressors. And it helped the 
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Turkish people defend its independence at a time when 
that young republic was in a difficult situation. 

In October 1920, Kemal Atatiirk wrote to the Soviet 
Government about the importance of concluding an alliance 
between Turkey and Soviet Russia “in order to unite against 
the Western imperialists all those who have till now 
supported the latter's rule by a submissiveness born ot pa- 
tience and ignorance ". 1 , _ . , . , 

Valuable aid was extended by the Soviet people to the 
people of China in their struggle for national independence 
and social freedom. During the revolution, between 1924 

1097 and during the national-liberation war against 
“c Japi e invaders® .ha. is, between .932 and 1945, the 
Soviet people consistently supported and helped the work- 
ing people of China. Speaking of the role of the Soviet 
Union in China’s fight against the Japanese imperialists, 
Mao Tse-tung said: “Since the war against the Japanese 
aggressors began no imperialist government offered us 
genuine aid. Only the Soviet Union came to our aid by 
providing us with war planes and supplies. 

The defeat of Hitler Germany and militarist Japan, in 
which the role of the Soviet armed forces proved decisive, 
gave a fresh impetus to the national-liberation movement 
In the post-war years the economic might of the Soviet 
Union made impressive gains. And a number of Europea 
and Asian states broke with the capitalist system to form, 
together with the Soviet Union, a great socialist community 

0 l The°pe S oples who have risen against the imperialists can 
count on the unfailing support of the socialist states. The 
Statement of the Meeting of Representatives of the Com- 
muS and Workers’ Parties of I960 points out that the 
socialist countries are true and sincere friends of the peo- 
Se fighting for liberation and of those who have thrown 
off the imperialist yoke. While rejecting on principle any 
interference in the internal affairs of young national states 
they consider it their internationalist duty to help die peo- 
nlcs in strengthening their independence. I hey help and 
support these countries generously in ach.evmg progress. 

, vneshnei HUM SSSIt (Fomtn policy r,H‘ "I 

Wo ,M. V.L ». 

Moscow, 1953, p. 190. 
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creating a national industry, developing and consolidating 
the national economy and training national personnel, and 
co-operate with them in the struggle for world peace, against 
imperialist aggression .” 1 

rhe disintegration of the colonial system is no simple 
historical process. And there are more ways than one of 
winning national independence. Some countries achieve their 
liberation from colonial oppression after a long revolu- 
tionary struggle, while in other cases national independence 
is granted by the imperialists as a gracious act of “manu- 
mission”. Regardless of how such national independence is 
achieved it is perfectly clear that this dropping of “the white 
man’s burden” is no act of free will on the part of the 
colonialists. 

It used to happen, in the past, that a people that had 
thrown out its oppressors was allowed but a short spell of 
freedom, for the erstwhile masters were soon replaced by 
new and even stronger masters. Towards the close of the 
19th century the Filipinos drove out the Spanish colonialists 
after a long struggle. But hardly had the latter departed, 
when the Filipino people were fastened upon by new ag- 
gressors: this time the United States of America. The trick 
has since been repeated in other countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

Nowadays, however, in the presence of the powerful com- 
munity of socialist states, emerging peoples need no longer 
fear losing their freedom. They are well aware that they 
can count on tried and trusted friends for protection. When- 
ever the imperialists try to crack the whip, a grave warning 
from the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries forces 
them to back down. The socialist states are carrying on 

a ? ?u Ch VV tr J Ug S! e (°, r the ri ? hts and interests of the peoples 
of the Tlnrd World countries, which paralyses imperialist 
activities and helps the national-liberation movement expand 
and gam in strength. F 

By establishing diplomatic relations with the newlv- 

™ e f nd I nt Q° U - nt 4 ri T e T S -° n the basis of quality and mutual 
respect, the Soviet Union and the other socialist states are 

dlen^w fh" 1 -. 0111 ° f tbeir . P° litical Eolation and providing 
them with an opportunity to strengthen their national 


p. S tru SS ,e for Peace, Democracy and Socialism, Moscow, 1963, 
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sovereignty and end their dependence on alien lands. A re- 
view of the events of the past few years will show that the 
opportunities open to the imperialists have become fewer 
and that their former dash and daring arc all but gone. 

The American imperialists and their British, French and 
other colleagues are less all-powerful than once upon a 
time not only in the Western Hemisphere but in the Eastern 

as well. . , , 

In 1956, Egypt, now independent, decided to nationalise 

the Suez Canal. Britain and France refused to accept this 
decision and together with Israel launched an attack upon 
Egypt. That act of aggression was of short duration. The 
determined stand taken by the Soviet Union and its vig- 
orous warning to the aggressors helped the Egyptian people 
safeguard their independence, and the imperialist gamble 
in Egypt came to an inglorious end. 

When in July 1958, the Iraqi people rose in revolt 
against the country’s corrupt reactionary regime, and the 
imperialists moved up their troops to the frontiers of that 
small Arab country— the Soviet Union once again spoke 
out in defence of the revolutionary gains of the Iraqi people 
and once again forced the imperialists to beat a retreat. 

The Soviet Union has been extending aid to revolution- 
ary Cuba who valiantly lighted the torch of liberty under 
the very noses of the American imperialists. All counter- 
revolutionary attempts against Cuba from foreign parts have 
ended in failure in the face of the resolute stand of the Cu- 
ban people and the energetic support of the socialist nations. 

Great political and material aid has been given by the 
Soviet Union to the Indonesian people in its efforts to 
strengthen its national independence. Back in 1947-48 the 
Soviet Union strove stubbornly and consistently in the 
United Nations to stop the fighting, to secure the national 
rights of the fledgeling Indonesian Republic and to obtain 
a condemnation of the Dutch aggression. The Soviet Union 
and the other socialist states actively supported the Indone- 
sian people in the interests of a peaceful settlement of the 
problem of Western Irian. 

Using the right of veto in the United Nations Security 
Council, the Soviet Union was able to ward off attempts 
against the national rights of India, and prevented the 
adoption of a resolution condemning the action of India in 
driving the Portuguese colonialists out of Goa. 
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01 great significance for the liberation struggle of the 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples has been the Declara- 
tion on Granting ndepcndcnce to Colonial Countries and 
I copies, adopted by the Fifteenth Session of the UN 
General Assembly in December 1960, on the initiative of the 
Soviet Union and with the support of other socialist coun- 
tries. The Soviet draft Declaration contained a demand “to 
giant immediately to all colonial countries, trusteeship ter- 
ritories and other non-self-governing territories complete 
independence and freedom in the building up of their own 
national states in conformity with the freely-expressed will 
and desire of their peoples. Colonial rule, colonial admin- 
istration in all its forms should be abolished completely so 
as to make it possible for the peoples of such territories to 
determine their destiny and form of government.” 1 

The Declaration on Granting Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples exercises a powerful rallying influence, 
stimulates colonial peoples to action, and fosters feelings 
of sympathy for their struggle in other countries. After get- 
ting the Declaration adopted, the socialist states have con- 
sistently fought for the implementation of the principles 
proclaimed therein. 

While the socialist countries support whatever is new 
and progressive in the countries of the East, American im- 
perialism, which loudly proclaims its devotion to progress, 
lines itself up, in actual fact, with thoroughly corrupt, me- 
dieval, obsolete regimes. Many Americans admit as much 
today. Professor John W. Spanier, addressing his rebukes 
to the United States Government, regrets that, blinded by 
its hatred of communism, “the United States has associated 
itself with feudal regimes whose days were numbered be- 
cause they had alienated mass support: Chiang Kai-shek in 

China, Bao Dai in Indochina, King Husein in Iraq The 

fact that these countries’ feudal governments were or are 
pro-American and anti-Communist qualified them in our 
eyes as ‘democratic’, or at least potentially so .” 2 

The war psychosis fanned by the American imperialists 
forces many states to divert substantial funds to the training 
and maintenance of armed forces and the acquisition of 

1 Fifteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly. Proposals by 
the USSR. Sept. 23, 1960, New York, 1960, p. 88. 

2 John W. Spanier, American Foreign Policy Since World War II, 

New York, 1960, p. 199. 
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arms despite the fact that their economics arc still insuffi- 
ciently sound. It is estimated that economically underde- 
veloped countries currently spend $5,000-6,000 million an- 
nually on their military establishment, to the detnment ol 
their economic and cultural development. That is why most 
Asian countries approve and value so highly the policy of 
peace resolutely pursued by the Soviet Union and the other 

socialist countries. , . , , 

The struggle to safeguard peace and achieve general and 

complete disarmament is of great importance for the national- 
liberation movement, for it strengthens— not weakens— 
the anti-imperialist, anti-colonial front. And more and more 
nations the world over are rallying to the support of this 

^Thfs^ effort to prevent a destructive thermonuclear war 
and keep the peace is the common cause of the peoples of 
the socialist countries, the working people of the capitalist 
countries of Europe and America, and the peoples that have 
won or are fighting to win their independence. This struggle 
to safeguard a durable peace on our planet is in complete 
harmony with the aims and interests of the national- 
liberation movement and in no way at variance with it. 

Peaceful coexistence of states with different social sys- 
tems by no means signifies a weakening of the anti-imperial- 
ist front: on the contrary, it tends to put new vigour into 
the class struggle waged by the working people in capitalist 
countries and the liberation movement of the oppressed 
peoples. The Statement of the 1960 Meeting of Represent- 
atives of the Communist and Workers Parties held in 
Moscow stressed that ’peace is a loyal ally of socialism, for 
time is working for socialism against capitalism”. 1 

The events of the post-war period show that the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries, while striving un- 
remittingly to carry out the policy of peaceful coexistence, 
have always been ready to support, and have actually sup- 
ported, the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America in 
their noble struggle for national liberation. I here is 
nothing incompatible in the two lines of action. 

The newly-independent countries are interested in safe- 
guarding the peace. Many of them pursue a policy of 
neutrality and do not adhere to any imperialist military 


1 The Struggle for Peace , Democracy and Socialism , p. 59. 
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blocs. And if the imperialist powers are now forced to take 
the will of these countries into account, this is due, above 
all, to the fact that the world socialist system has become a 
powerful factor in international affairs. 

Before, where the countries of Asia, Africa or Latin 
America were concerned, the imperialist powers recognised 
but one policy — that of dictate and violence, and but one 
language that of threats and intimidation. Nowadays the 
imperialists find themselves, willy-nilly, forced to manoeu- 
vre, to flirt with the new independent states, and sit down 
with them to talk over international problems. 

These former colonies and semi-colonies consider the 
socialist states their allies, on whose support they can count. 
Their friendship with the socialist states fortifies them in 
their independent foreign policies and in their refusal to be 
intimidated by threats and challenging acts. And they, in 
turn, act as the allies of the socialist states in the struggle 
for peace, disarmament, and an end of colonialism, thereby 
strengthening the position of world socialism. 

There are some among the leaders of the national- 
liberation movement who believe the struggle for general 
and complete disarmament to be in contradiction with the 
struggle for national freedom and independence. They are 
wrong, however, for the struggle for disarmament presup- 
poses the disarming, first and foremost, of those powers that 
are armed to the teeth and possess the most modern and 
powerful means of destruction. Disarmament of the impe- 
rialist powers would obviously favour the expansion of the 
national-liberation struggle. 

No longer do the imperialists enjoy a monopoly on the 
sale of arms; which makes the political positions of the new 
national states that much stronger. During the lifetime of 
Mohammed V of Morocco, France offered to supply air- 
planes to that country provided it abandoned its policy of non- 
alignment. The King refused to accept that condition and 
approached the Soviet Union, which duly furnished the 
Moroccan army the required planes with no strings attached. 

The struggle for peace and general and complete disar- 
mament, and the intensification of the national-liberation 
movement are closely associated; they complement each 
other. Disarmament means the disarming of the forces of 
war and is therefore completely in line with the further 
development of the national-liberation movement. 
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It makes no difference which of these problems— 
disarmament or decolonisation— is given priority. To argue 
the point would mean to split the progressive forces and 
the peoples of Asia and Africa united in their struggle 
against colonialism and to undermine the common anti- 
imperialist front. 

With peace guaranteed and general and complete disar- 
mament achieved, the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries would be able to accelerate their economic and cultural 
development, build more industrial plants, irrigation facili- 
ties, schools, hospitals, sports stadiums, etc. 

With disarmament accomplished, economic, scientific and 
technical assistance for the new independent states could be 
substantially expanded. These states are in urgent need of 
the kind of aid that the industrially developed countries can 
furnish. Taking advantage of this need and of the other 
difficulties facing the underdeveloped countries, the imperi- 
alist monopolies strive, under the guise of aid, to maintain 
and strengthen their hold on their former colonies and semi- 
colonies. 

This struggle that is being waged to secure peace and 
implement the policy of peaceful coexistence also opens up 
greater possibilities for economic assistance for these coun- 
tries on the part of the socialist states. This assistance is 
intended to strengthen their independence. Specifically, it 
promotes their economic independence, that is, helps them 
overcome their backwardness and end the domination 
of foreign capital, get better terms in their trade with the 
capitalist countries; promotes an independent line in foreign 
policies (e.g., neutrality, non-adherence to military blocs); 
and aids in the training of scientific and technical cadres. 

In a word, this aid speeds up the rate of economic and 
cultural development in the new national states. 

The Soviet Union provides long-term credits at low rates 
of interest. Loans are repayable in the recipient country’s 
traditional exports, not in gold or foreign currencies. 

Bourgeois economists who compare American and Soviet 
aid to India point out that while Soviet loans may be small- 
er, Soviet aid is more attractive in four respects, namely, 
(a) Soviet credits are provided at only 2V2 P er cent interest, 
as against the 5 per cent asked by the capitalist states; (b) 
they are repayable over 12 years, reckoning from the day 
the plant concerned is commissioned, whereas Western 
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credits are for shorter terms; (c) they are provided direct to 
governments, so that they can be used more easily at the 
recipient country’s discretion; and (d) the Soviet Union 
provides technical aid in connection with deliveries of capi- 
tal equipment. 1 

/ he far Eastern Economic Review of Hongkong wrote 
in this connection: “Although North America and Western 
Europe, as the richest of the industrialised nations, have 
most to offer the South, the volume of trade between the 
underdeveloped world and the countries of Eastern Europe 
has been rising steadily. As the Eastern Europeans begin to 
climb into the upper reaches of the prosperity league, their 
capacity to provide financial assistance to the poor nations 
of Asia, Africa and South America is rapidly increasing. 
Furthermore because the socialist countries have so recently 
achieved economic take-off, they have valuable technical 
expertise to pass on to the developing world about the best 
way to overcome the obstacles to agricultural and industrial 
progress.” 2 

Commenting on the fact that the socialist states buy from 
the countries of Asia and Africa their traditional export 
commodities as well as the products of their new industrial 
plants and the manufactured and semi-manufactured goods 
produced within the framework of economic co-operation, 
the bourgeois press sees this as a factor of great importance 
for their economic development. 

At the present time the Soviet Union is a party to agree- 
ments with 34 Third World countries. Extensive credits on 
favourable terms have been provided to these countries, 
credits to Asian countries accounting for three-fourths of 
the total. 

The Soviet Union is providing technical aid for over 600 
industrial and other construction projects, more than 220 of 
which are already in operation. A substantial number of 
these projects are heavy industry plants, highly important 
for the industrial development of the new national states. 
Soviet technicians are aiding in the construction of metallur- 
gical, machine-building and chemical plants, power stations, 
etc. 

1 See Narody Azii i Afriki (The Peoples of Asia and Africa ), Mos- 
cow, 1967, No. 5, p. 20. 

2 The Far Eastern Economic Review , Hongkong, Dec. 31. 1967- Jan. 
6, 1968, No. 1, p. 23. 
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Soviet geologists arc taking part in prospecting for mineral 
deposits in the underdeveloped countries. Western monopo- 
lies had been responsible for reports on the absence of 
petroleum deposits in India: that myth has been exploded 
by Soviet and Rumanian prospectors. 

Deliveries of complete sets of equipment from the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries contribute to the strength- 
ening of the state sector in the economies of underdeveloped 
countries. An important feature in this connection is the 
practice of experts from the socialist countries to make the 
greatest possible use of local building materials in order to 
save foreign currency for more urgent needs. 

In Afghanistan, power stations are being built, roads laid, 
and valuable raw-material sources tapped with Soviet aid. 

Satisfactory progress is being made in the field of eco- 
nomic co-operation between the Soviet Union and India, 
where over 30 large-scale projects are under construction 
with Soviet aid. The famous iron and steel plant at Bhilai 
stands as a symbol of Soviet-Indian friendship and is already 
operating at designed capacity. 

Two other iron and steel plants, besides Bhilai, have been 
built for the state sector in India: one, with British aid, at 
Durgapur, and another, with West German aid, at Rourkela. 
When the three iron and steel works are compared, Indian 
experts and observers from foreign countries all rate Bhilai 
higher than the others. 

“Bhilai Sets Records”, “Breakdowns, Delays and Repairs 
at Rourkela” and similar headlines often appear in the 
Indian newspapers. The Bhilai Works produces as much 
steel as the Rourkela and Durgapur works put together. Of 
the three, Bhilai is the only one that yields the state a 
profit. The Indian engineering, technical and worker cadres 
were trained with the aid of Soviet experts. 

Mr. Sen, director general of the Bhilai Works, expressed 
a high opinion of the Soviet specialists. Highly efficient 
Indian cadres have been trained at the plant, he said. Pro- 
duction targets were being attained and the plant was work- 
ing at designed capacity. Mr. Sen had been in England, the 
F.R.G., and the Soviet Union to study cadre training 
problems, and gave it as his opinion that the Soviet approach 
and system were superior. The Soviet experts at Bhilai did 
more than give technical instruction and share experience, 
he said; for they worked with a will, which stimulated the 
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Indian personnel and was largely responsible for building 
up a fine staff at the plant. 

In May 1962, India placed a contract with the Soviet 
Union for the designing of a heavy electrical equipment 
works to be built in the Uttar Pradesh region, which is to be 
the largest such plant in all of South-East Asia. This is the 
liist contract to provide that the Indian engineering and 
technical personnel receive preliminary training by Soviet 
experts in India, after which they go through practical 
training in some of the largest plants in the Soviet Union. 
This system is expected to save time in creating Indian 
engineering and technical cadres. 

Speaking of personnel training, the Aswan High Dam 
project already mentioned is notable for its broad technical 
training programme for national cadres, who go to work 
not in the United Arab Republic alone but in other countries 
of the Arabian East as well. The Al Mussawar , a Cairo 
daily, wrote in this connection as follows: “It is precisely 
the cadres trained at Aswan that will go to work on the 
project of bringing under cultivation 312,000 feddan 
[approx. 324,500 acres] of virgin land in Egypt, a project 
of vital importance for the country. Moreover, such ‘gradu- 
ates of the ‘Aswan University’ are even now taking part 
in some of the biggest and most important construction 
projects in the friendly developing countries of the Arabian 
East and Africa. Pleasing reports on Egyptian specialists 
and workers are coming in from Kuwait, Jordan, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, and other countries.” 1 

In Iraq, Soviet aid is contributing to the development of 
a strong and sound economy. Since a number of industrial 
plants built with Soviet aid went into production, the country 
has been able to make a substantial cut in its imports. 

Soviet experts are helping with the construction of a 
railway line that will link Baghdad with the port of Basra. 
The biggest radio broadcasting station in the Middle East 
has been built, and an antibiotics factory and concrete rail- 
way sleeper plant are in process of construction. These 
plants will provide work for 15,000 men. 

Iraq newspapers point out that experts from the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, while aiding in the 


’ Quoted from 7 a rubezhom (Foreign Press Review) No. 3, Tan. 12- 
18, Moscow, 1968. 
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laying of the foundation of a national industry, contribute in 
many ways to the training of local engineering and techni- 
cal cadres. That is one of several points on which the 
technical assistance of the socialist states differs widely from 
that provided by the capitalist countries. The petroleum 
refinery at Dora, near Baghdad, is an example. Built by the 
Americans and British, it employed, up to 1958, a staff of 
153 foreign specialists at an aggregate annual salary of one 
million dinars. During May and June 1959, they were 
replaced by Iraqi engineers and 24 Soviet experts, who soon 
put the plant on a paying basis. A year later only three 
Soviet engineers still worked at the plant, the others having 
gone home after completing the training of a local staff of 
specialists. 

The organisation of farm machinery servicing and renting 
stations has been another enterprise in which the Soviet 
Union provided important material and technical assistance. 
Great quantities of Soviet farm machinery were delivered, 
such as tractors, cultivators, seeders, harrows, together with 
repair-shop equipment. And special courses were organised, 
which trained a staff of 120 Iraqi tractor drivers, mechanics 
and other agricultural specialists. 

Turning now to the economic aid provided to underdevel- 
oped countries by other socialist states, we see that Czecho- 
slovakia is delivering machinery and complete sets of equip- 
ment to many countries in Asia and Africa. A cement plant, 
a cannery, and other industrial, plants are being built with 
Czechoslovak aid in Afghanistan. A tractor plant and a 
technological institute are being built in India. A big tyre 
factory is under construction in Indonesia, which will be 
able to meet roughly a third of the country’s requirements 
in tyres. Czechoslovak machinery and equipment are being 
supplied to Morocco, Tunisia, Ethiopia, and other countries. 

Polish experts are employed on various projects in many 
Third World countries, as, for instance, prospecting for 
natural resources and compiling a geological map in Guinea: 
planning a water resources development project in Iraq; and 
helping develop a sugar industry in Ceylon and Afghanistan. 

The Rumanian People’s Republic is providing important 
aid in the development of the petroleum industries of India, 
Ceylon, and other countries. 

The German Democratic Republic and the Hungarian 
People’s Republic are likewise providing economic and 
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technical assistance to the growing industry of the under- 
developed countries. 

Speaking on behalf of the Russian communists, before the 
October Revolution, Lenin said: “We shall exert every effort 
to foster association and merger with the Mongolians, 
Persians, Indians, Egyptians. We believe it is our duty and 
in our interest to do this for otherwise socialism in Europe 
will not be secure . We shall endeavour to render these 
nations, more backward and oppressed than we are, 
disinterested cultural assistance’, to borrow the happy 
expression of the Polish Social-Democrats. In other words, 
we will help them pass to the use of machinery, to the 
lightening of labour, to democracy, to socialism.” 1 Today, 
we see these precepts being put into practice. 

The rapidly growing productive forces in the socialist 
countries and their gains in the economic competition with 
the capitalist countries tend to restrict the latter’s field of 
activity, undermine the economic foundation, and weaken 
the capitalist system as a whole. 

The bourgeois press uses every occasion to play down the 
value of socialist aid, pointing out that the amount of this 
aid is less than that of American “aid”. That may be true, 
of course, but socialist aid pursues different aims, namely, 
the strengthening of national independence, and helps the 
recipient countries get on their feet and start building the 
way of life they want. 

Another fervent wish of the American and West Euro- 
pean press is to create the impression that the aid provided 
by the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries is noth- 
ing but propaganda. Yet back of these histrionics over the 
“worthlessness” of Soviet aid there is ill-concealed worry 
over the warm reception given that aid in the Third World 
countries. Hellmut Kalbitzer, an expert of the social-demo- 
cratic faction of the West German Bundestag, is concerned 
over the fact that Soviet aid influences “many people in the 
underdeveloped countries to accept the Marxist doctrine, 
which they expect to help them solve their problems”. 2 

But try as they might to smear the aid of the socialist 
states and misrepresent its aims, the advocates of capitalism 
will never be able to convince the peoples of the under- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 23, p. 67. 

2 Quoted from Za rubezhom No. 12, March 15-21, 1968. 
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developed countries of any “evil intentions” on the part of 
the socialist states. Bhilai for an Indian — as Aswan for an 
Egyptian — is indelibly associated with the Soviet Union. The 
land that travelled all the way from wooden plough to 
atomic reactor and spaceship provokes the admiration of 
the peoples who have lagged behind in their economic 
development through the fault of the colonialist states. 

The Revolution Africaine, an Algiers newspaper, wrote 
as follows: “The Soviet Union has proved itself an excellent 
partner vis-a-vis Algeria in her effort to develop her eco- 
nomic relations. It has demonstrated that a great power can 
negotiate an agreement with a poor country on terms of 
equality without bringing in the dominance-dependency 
issue. 

“Broad possibilities lie ahead for bilateral co-operation, 
for relations based on the principles of fair play and har- 
monious development .” 1 

Bourgeois propagandists are not alone in their efforts to 
play down Soviet aid: the present Chinese leaders are nowa- 
days a close second: they keep repeating that the relations of 
the countries of Asia and Africa with the socialist states are 
exactly like their relations with the imperialist powers. The 
leadership of the C.P.C. are endeavouring to persuade the 
peoples in question that they cannot rely on socialist aid and 
must therefore either rely on themselves or only on aid from 
China. Such an idea is harmful and dangerous not only 
because it is essentially an effort to lure the national- 
liberation movement away from the world socialist system 
and create a void around it, but also because it weakens the 
struggling or already liberated nations in their fight to 
prevent a return of colonial rule. 

The course of history, and the events of our own time, 
have done much to convince the peoples of the Third 
World — Asia, Africa and Latin America — that they can put 
full trust and confidence in the friendship of the socialist 
states. The alliance of the forces of socialism and the forces 
of the national-liberation movement is a powerful factor 
of our day and largely determines the advance humanity 
is making on the road of social progress. 


1 Quoted from Za rubezhom No. 12, March 15-21, 1968. 
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